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YEARLY INDEX 


1411 


“oo can change 

public opinion can 
change the government prac- 
tically so much, Public opin- 


ion, on any subject, always has 
a central idea, from which all 
its minor thoughts radiate.” 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Minority Oppose 


Dismissal Order 


In Bakers’ Case 


Majority Members of Federal 
Trade Commission Criti- 
cised for Having ‘‘Rail- 

roaded”’ Action. 


Consent Decree Viewed 
As Inadequate Measure 


Chairman Nugent and Commis- 
sioner Thompson Join in Criti- 
cism of Course Taken by 
Colleagues. 





In an opinion dissenting from the dis- 


missal the Federal Trade Commission 
of the complaint against the Continental 
Baking Corporation, made public June 14, 


Chairman J. F. Nugent and Commissioner 


by 


Huston Thompson make the statement 
that the action was taken without all 
of the commissioners being allowed to 


peruse or consider the proposed 
decree” prepared by the Department of 
Justice and which provided the basis for 
the dismissal of the complaint. The action 
for railroaded, it is stated 
in the dissent. a 


dismissal was 


The order of the commission, dated April 
7, dismissing the complaint was published 


in The United States Daily April 8. The 
majority commissioners submitted no | 


opinion to explain their vote for dismissal. 

The Continental Baking Company was 
charged in the original complaint before 
the commission with tending to 
create a monopoly in restraint of trade by 
purchasing the of competing 
porations. A suit based on like 
had also been entered in the Federal courts 
by the Department of Justice. 


actions 


stock cor- 


charges 


The dissenting opinion criticizes the 
course of the majority members of the 
commission and also its chief counsel. In 


considering the consent decree entered in 
the court to end the pending litigation, 
the dissenting opinion that 
decree failed to provide the proper check 


asserted 


on assumedly illegal acts in restraint of 
trade by the defendant corporation. 
The entire history of the case in the 


Federal Trade Commission is revieewd. A 
number of documents are made public for 
the first time. <A statement gives a sum- 
mary of the long opinion. 

Dissenting Opinion. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
8 meagre J. 1. Nugent and Huston 
Ts 


ompson todag’ (June 14) made _ public 
their dissenting opinion from the order 
heretofore made by Commissioners Hunt, 


Humphrey and Vian Fleet dismissing the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, one of the largesg units of the 
so-called Bread Trust. 

This dissenting opinion reviews the en- 
tire history of the case and makes public 
for the first time a number of important 
documents. 

The opinion declares that “without con- 
sideration, discussion or explanation, Com- 
missioners Hunt, Humphrey and Van 
Fleet dismissed the complaint against Con- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 





Delay Suggested On | 
' Prohibition Bills 


Votes to Recommend Indefinite 
Delay of All Proposals to 
Modify Volstead Act. 


The Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
in executive session on June 14, voted to 
recommend to the Senate indefinite post- 
gonement of consideration of all of the 
bills and resolutions proposing modifica- 
tion of the national prohibition laws, upon 
which a special subcommittee held public 
Bitines during April. It was announced 


that there was no record vote on the 
decision in favor of indefinite postpone- 
ment. Senator Reed, (Dem.), Missouri, 


who dissented from the majority report 
of the subcommittee recommending the ac- 
tion taken by the judiciary committee was 
not present at the meeting. 

The bills and resolutions affected by the 
action of the committee include the pro- 
posal of Senator Bruce, (Dem.), Maryland, 
to amend the Constitution to provide for 
establishment of Government control of 
the liquor traffic on the lines of the so- 
called Quebec plan, Senator Edge’s, (Rep.), 
New Jersey, bills to permit each State 
to define intoxicating liquor within its own 
boundaries, and to amend the Volstead Act 
definition of intoxicating to read 
cating in fact;’’ and several bills 
ator Edwards, (Dem.), New 
liberalize the Volstead Act. 


“intoxi- 
by Sen- 
Jersey, to 





Bureau of Standards 


Makes Motor Fuel Tests | 





The Bureau of Standards announced on 
June 14 the issuance of a report on recent 
experiments in the measurement of motor 
fuel volatility, conducted with a view 
ascertaining the evaporating properties of 
various motor fuels with reference to their 
effect on the starting of automobile engines 


fin cold weather and on the operation of 
engines after they have been started. 
, the Bureau in mak- 


Apparatus used at 
Ae volatility measurements of the fuels 


is described ip the report, 


“consent | 


the | 


| Importers Sustained 


In Carpet Wool Case 


United States Customs Court 
Rules Duty Should Be 12 
Cents Per Pound. 


The United States Customs Court in 
New York June 14 decided the carpet wool 
case in favor of importers. 
B A 6's, 


grade wool, inferior to the standard sam- 


Judge Brown 


finds that shown to be a low 
ples of class 3 wools, and lower in grade 
than any wool grown in the United States 
and with one exception in the world, are 
dutiable at 12 cents per pound under para- 
graph 1101, Tariff Act of 1922, 
assessed at 31 cents per pound under para- 
graph 1102. 


This case was argued at hearings in the 


and not as 


name of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany of Boston, more than 700 pages of 
testimony being taken. The case has at- 


Appeals in Washington. 


House Receives Estimate 
On Coast Guard Cutters 





}.of construction of three of the ten Coast 


Guard cutters authorized on June 10 by | Among the possible consequences which 
Congress. The Budget Bureau gave the | the Secretary regarded as likely to come 
following explanation of the estimate: | from this bill were such things as a stimu- 
The purpose of this estimate is to en-| lation of production that would lead to 
able the Secretary of the Treasury to be- | greater surpluses than have characterized | 
gin work on the construction of three of | production in the past, and an interfer- | 
| the ten Coast Guard cutters authorized ence with prices and price levels that | 
by the act referred to in the text of the | would hinder, rather than help the pro- 
} estimate. Based upon previous experi- | ducers of the commodity involved. Further, 


ence it is believed that it will require two 
years to complete these vessels 
approximately 40 per of their 
will be disbursed in the fiscal year 
| Each vessel will cost approximately $900,- 
000, or $2,700,000 for the three. 


and that 


cent cost 














A griculture 


Senator Norris, in a speech 


lation over six years. 


Seerctary Mellon writes to 


and will defeat its own purpose. 
Page 
Investigation of livestock 
| the United States is to be 


Bureau of Agricultural HKeconomics. 


1927. | 


tracted wide attention throyghout the 
country. Appeal will very likely be taken on 
by the Government to Court of Customs | 





snes “The unfortunate position in which the 
The House has received from the Budget | American farmers find themselves today,” 

Bureau a supplemental estimate for an ap- | the letter said, “will be aggravated, not 

propriation of $1,000,000 for the beginning | improved, by unsound legislation.” 


in favor 
of enactment of farm relief legislation, 
declared that administration forces varied 
interests have successfully blocked legis- 
Page 4, Cul. 4 
Congress- 
men that Farm Relief bill is unpractical 


15. Con. 8 
insurance in 
made by the 


Farmer Reliet 


Plan Opposed 
By Mr. Mellon 


Writes Representatives That 
McNary-Haugen Bill Is Im- 
practical and Will Defeat 


Its Own Purpose. 





Secretary Mellon, of the Treasury, in a 
letter June 14, to Representatives Haughen 
and Dickinson, of Iowa, and Anthony, of 
Kansas, took a stand against the MeNary- 
Haughen farm relief bill which carries the 
feature of an equalization fee. He declared 
that as he viewed the measure it would de- 
feat the very ends it was intended to serve. 

The Secretary's letter was prepared in 
rsponse to a request by the three House 
members for a statement. They had called 
the Secretary and told that he 
would give the bill study and advise them | 
later of his views. 

Mr. Mellon believed the principles of the | 
measures were unsound, and he failed to | 
see, he said, how it would prove either 
workable or practical. 


were 


Refers to Consequences. 


Mr. Mellon 
cumbersome 
with what he described as 
justed economic laws. He 


bill created a 
which to deal 
delicately 
feared that the 


the 
machine with 


declared, 


ad- 





[Continued on Page 5, Col. 1.] | 











Census Data 


Census pamphlet showing statistics for 
| the State of Florida. Page 14, Col. 5 


Chemicals 

Reappraisement decisions by Customs 
Court : Page 11 Col. 7 
Claims 


Judge McKenzie Moss inducted to the 
bench of the Court of Claims. 
Page 7, Col. 2 





to | 








Page 1, Col. 4 
mailing “day-old” 
asPaere. 1.:Col ¢ 
addresses Senate on 
legislation. 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Senator Kendrick offers amendment ex- 
cluding cattle from provisions of farm 
relief bill Page 8, Col. 4 
Senator economic 


Instructions — for 
chickens. 
Senator Capper 


proposed agricultural 





Copeland discusses 
phase of agricultural relief bill. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
discusses proposed 
Page 8, Col. 1 
considers cooperative market- 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Pamphlet relating to a new genus and 
species of South American fly. 
Page 14, Col. 5 
Review of movements of potatoes from 
producing centers. Col. 4. 


Senator 
farm 

Senate 
ing bill 


Howell 
relief legislation 


Page 2, 
Senator Heflin tells of farmers’ loyalty 

in Flag Day address before Senate. 
Page 2, Col. 2. 


See “Congress,” “Forestry.” 


Anti-Trust Laws 


In dissenting opinion by minority mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission 
criticism made of the majority com- 
missioners in the dismissal of the com- 
plaint against the Continental Baking 
Corporation. . Page 1, Col. 1. 

Supreme Court of the United States 
advances hearing to October of ap- 
peal against International Harvester Co. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


| 
Associations 


is 


Bureau of Standards to exhibit new 
type of time signal at Sesquicentennial 
Exposition. Page 3, Col. 6. 

Court of Claims proceedings. 

Page 7, Col. 2. 


Automotive Industry 


Volatility of motor fuels tested by the 


Bureau of Standards. Page 1, Col. 1 


Aviation 
Representative McSwain, South Caro- 


lina, discusses encouragement and de- 
velopment of aviation....Page 9, Col. 1 


Banking 
Treasury's general fund reached total 
of $1,118,109,534 during war. 
Page 11, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the condition of the 
United States Treasury. Page 11, Col. 6 
Reserve Board’s weekly con- 
Page 2, Col. 1. 
House and Senate Conference Cofimit- 


tee reaches tentative compromise on na- 
bill. 


” 


Federal 
dition statement. 


tional banking 


See tailroads. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Books and* Publications | 


the United | 
Page 14, Col. 5 | 


Publications issued 


States Government 


by 


somumerc d Trad 
Commerce an rade 
Representative Kelly, Pennsylvania, 
explains price standardization bill. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Current trade developments abroad as 
reported by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 14, Col. 2. 


United States leads in Russian im- 
ports Page 14, Col. 7 
Grain exports increase .during week 
of June 12. Page 2, Col. 2. 


American typewriters supply 70 per 


cent of Argentine-demund. 
Page 2, Col. 2. 
See “Shipping.” ‘“Radio.’’ ‘‘Govern- 


ment Personnel.” 


Congress 
Senator Reed, chairman of the Senate 
Committee investigating the expenditures 
in the recent Pennsylvania Senatorial 
primary, announces that the campaign 
funds enumerated to date total $1,628,- 
355.77. Page 1, Col. 7 
House Committee hears Representative 
Hare in support of his ‘‘anti-dumping”’ 
bill. ; Page 3, Col. 4. 
Chicago attorney testifies in behalf of 
the Yates bill providing punishment for 
interstate transportation of stolen prop- 
erty Page 7, Col. 7 
Index of Legislation with daily record 
of changes in status of bills in Congress. 
Page 12 
Verbatim extracts from the official pro- 


ceedings of the United States Senate, 
June 12, 1926 ; Page 8 
Verbatim extracts from the official 


proceedings of the House of Representa- 


tives June 12, 1926... ay Page 9 
See “Tariff,” “LavOr,” “Agriculture,” 


“Aviation,”’ “Commerce 
and Trade,” “Packers,” ‘Government 
Personnel,” “Inland Waterways,” “Bank- 
ing,’’ ‘‘Prohibition.” 


Construction 


Court of Claims proceedings. 
Page 7, Col. 2. 


“Immigration,” 


Customs 


Full text of opinion by the Court of 
Customs Appeals ruling that bundles of 
Palmyra fibre are not dutiable. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Reappraisement decisions by the Cus- 
toms Court .Page 11, Col. 7 

See “Textiles.” 


Education 


**Labor.” 


See 


_ ° 
Electrical Industry 

Tests made on 3,000 incandescent bulbs 
each year to determine if they are up to 
government specifications. 
Col. 1 
primary 


Page 7, 

Bureau of Standards lowers 
basis for lamp measurements. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Noe 





| 


Livestock Insurance 


Will Be Investigated 


Survey by Department of Agricul- 
ture Also to Take In Hail 
and Crop Coverage. 





insurance 


An investigation of livestock 


in the United States has been undertaken 


by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
it was announced at the Department of 
Agriculture Juney4. 

Information off hail insurance, fire 


losses on farms, jand general crop insur- 
ance also will brought up-to-date by 
studies now undeP way. | 

According to Y. N. Valgren, agricul- | 
tural economist who has charge of the 


projects, little information is now readily 
available on livestock insurance, 





The hail insurance. study will include 
policies written by joint-stock fire insur- 
ance companies, mutual hail companies, 


and State hail insurance funds 





Homer S. Fox Appointed 
Trade Commissioner | 


Homer 8. Fox, acting chief of the Min- 





erals Division of the Department of Com- | 
=> 
merce, has been appointed Trade Commis- 


sioner at London, D®. Julius Klein, director 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, announced June 14. | 
2 . | 

Mr. Fox is a native of Central bakes, | 
Mich., and attended Michigan State Nor- | 
mal School, LaSalle University, and the | 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service. | 
From 1912 to 1917 he taught science in | 
various schools, and from 1917 to 1921 | 


he served in the Navy, first as communi- 


cations ‘officer aboard ship and later as 
radio instructor at Cambridge, Mass. 
In March, 1922, Mr. Fox entered the } 


Department of: Commerce as research as- 
sistant in the Petroleum Division, and in 
December, 1923, he was appointed acting 
chief of that division, 


Later he was made | 
acting chief of the Minerals Division. { 














Fisheries 

Bureau of Fisheries | 
of 700,000 steelhead trout eggs in Wash 
ington. wate Page 3, Col. 6. | 

Flower Boat “Red Wing” transferred 
to Bureau of.fisheries Page 2, Col. 5 

Technical committee pretiminary 
conference on oil pollution of navigable | 
waters begins study of devices for hand- 
Page 2, 


reports collection 


of 


ling waste oil on ships Col. 5 


Forestry 
Low point in live 
tional forests reached 


stock 


in 


srazing 
1925. 
Page 14, Col. 4 


7 . ° 
Foreign Affairs 

Department of Commerce reports that 
forest concession in Russia which Lithu- 


In Na- 





ania was/‘to receive by terms of treaty | 

has not yet been made. Page 11, Col. 5 | 
Guatemala has new labor law which | 

gives government right of interference 


in strikes . .Page 14, Col. 5 


Fur Industry | 
Pribilof 
Col. 7 





for 
Page 2, 


‘Government Personnel 


Dr. J. 


Annual bought 


Islands 


supplies 


F. Meyer, of Bureau of Stand 
ards, to attend committee conference in 
New York, June 17 -Page 1, Col. 2 
Orders issued the personnel of the 
War Department Page 11, Col. 2 
Daily decisions of the General Account- 
ing Office Page 11, Col. 4 
Homer S. Fox appointed Trade Com- 
missioner at London Page 1, Col. 4 
Orders to Navy personnel 
Page 11, Col. 6 
| 
| 


to 


Hardware 


Court of Claims proceedings. 
Page 7, Col. 2. 
Highways 
© ~ 
Coast and Survey officer or- 
dered “to California Page 11, Col. 3 


Cuban highway surveys to be ready by 
July 10. Page 14, Col. 2. | 


Immigration 


Representative Jenkins, Ohio, presents 
history of immigration...Page 9, Col. 5 


Inland Waterways 


bill drafted authorizing 
of engineers to devise 
means of flood. control in waters of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas 


Geodetic 





House 
mission 


Com 
seven 


rivers. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Newton D. Baker appears before Sen- 
ate Committee Commerce to oppose 
plan to divert water from Great, Lakes. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


on 





See “Municipal Government.” “Ship- 
Ping.’’ 
Insular Affairs 
See “Trade Practices.” i 
di 3 4. . 
Judiciary 
Full text of amendments by the Su- 


preme Court of the United States rela- 
tive to petitions for writs of certiorari. 
Page 3, Col. 7. 
in as judge of 
Page 7, Col. 2 


McKenzie Moss 
the Court of Claims 


Labor 


Military Affairs Committee 
told that organized labor is oppesed to | 


sworn 


House is | 





~ 








Asks Delay On 


Lake Drainage 


Canal Project 


Senate Committee Told Plan 
to Aid Chicago Would Be 
Costly to Cleveland 
and Detroit. 


Representative Theodore Burton (Rep.), 


Ohio, and Newton LD. Baker, former Secre- 
tary of War, of Cleveland, appeared June 
14 


merce, 


before the Senate Committee on Com- 
Ili- 


nois River project, embodied in the Rivers 


in opposition to the so-called 


and Harbors bill being considered by that 


committee. 


Mr. Burtan said he and other members 
of the group appearing, were opposed, not 
to the entire bill, but solely to the Illinois 
River project as it relates to the question 
from the Great 


Chicago. 


of division of water Lakes 
He pointed out 
largest cities of the 
namely Chicago, 

the 
transportation 
in the 


into the riyer at 
that three of the five 
United States, 
and 


Detroit 

Great 
the 
economic 


Cleveland, are 
Lakes, that 
Lakes is a vital 
welfare of those cities. 


located on 


and on 


factor 


Attention of the 
Mr. Burton to the \decrease, since 
the depth of the Great Lakes. It 
mated, he that the lake 
dropped approximately 40 inches 
period. 


Senators was called 
1918, 


by 
in 
is esti- 


said, level has 


in .that 


Accounts for Dec~rase. 


Of this amount, he said, «ut six inches 
can be attributed to diversion of water at 


| hicago, and the other 34 inches to the lack 


of ample rainfall It Burton 
said, that the time is not far distant when 
there will be a change in the quantity of 
rainfall, overcoming the situation 
to some extent. But the six-inch drop due 


is hoped, Mr. 


present 





[Continued on page 5, Col. 7.] 
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Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 





compulsory military 
tnd colleges 

Guatemala 
fives government 
strikes 


Leather 


United Kingdom exports show decline. 


Page 14, Col. 2. 
Lumber 


Larger Polish export trade. 
Page 14, Col. 2. 


training in schools 

Page 6 
labor law which 
right of interference in 
Page 14, Col. 5 





has new 


See “Trade Practices.” 


Manufacturers | 


Simplified practice recommendations 
are reported by the Department of Com- 
merce. Page 1, Col. 7 

ISxemption from tax ts denied trust for 
retired employes Page 11, Col. 5 

Reappraisement decisions by Customs | 
Court Page 11 Col. 7 

See “Commerce and Trade.” 

. ae 
Mines and Minerals 

Production of sodium compounds in 
1925 drops\in quantity and gains in 
value Page 1, Col. 6_ 


Munici pal Government 


Charles E. Hughes is appointed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Special Master to take testimony in cause 
involving the diversion of Lake Michigun 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Newton D. Baker appears before 
Committee on Commerce 
plan to divert water from Great Lakes. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


National Def ense 


See “Labor.” 


as 


waters 





Sen- 


ate to oppose 


“Government Personnel.”* 


Nominations 


Nominations sent to 


Oil 


Revision of rates on oil and grease pre- | 
scribed in I. C. C. order. .Page 11, Col. 7 
Court of Claims proceedings. 


the Senate. | 
Page 7, Col. 6 





Page 7, Col. 2. 
Full text of opinion by the Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue holding that a gas | 
lessee is entitled to leasehold rights. 
Page 13, Col. 
See “Automotive Industry.” 
»sbenre 
ackers | 
House Committee on Agriculture votes 
to report Hudspeth bill allowing entry 
of cattle from Mexico. Page 3, Col. 1. 
House Committee on Agriculture is 
urged.-to report bill for regulation of | 
private stockyards. Page 4, Col. 3 


Patents 
List of Patents issued. Page 13, Col. 5 
Postal Service 


Postal supply contracts awarded. 
Page 3, Col. 7. 


Changes in money order service an 
nounced. Page 11, Col. 1 | 


Macao 
Page 11, Col. 5 


Parcel post rates to 


| bunkers in 





Books and catalogues posted for | 
Canada are mailable as printed matter 
at lower than parcel post rate. | 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Postal changes Page 2, Col. 4 

Transportation contract awarded. | 

Page 2, Col. 1. | 


See “Agriculture.” 


| tifie instruments 


Instructions Issued 


For Mailing Chicks 


Assistant Postmaster General An- 
nounces Parcels Must Have 
Street or Box Address. 


e 


Pareels of day-old chicks must contain 
| not only the name of the addressee and his 
office and State, but the street 
and number or post office box, if ata letter 
carrier office, route and box 
number, if addressed for delivery as a ru 
ral route, R. S. Regar, Third 
| Postmaster General, has announced. 

The announcement was prompted by re- 
ports to the Department that such parcels 
have been mailed insufficiently addressed. 


post also 


or the rural 


of ;day-old chicks, including street and 
number, rural route and box number, 
Mr. Regar stated, “tends to delay delivery, 
and liable to in the injury 
death of the day-old chicks.” 


or 


is result or 








Sodium Compounds Show 
Decrease in Output 





Production of sodium compounds, «not 
including common salt, from natural sa- 
| lines and brines in the United States in 





tons, valued 
Bureau of 


1925 amounted to 73,500 short 
} at $2,095,110, the 
Mines. y 

The figures 
per in quentity 
per cen. 
| 1924. They 
| carbonate, 


according to 
ease of 4 
increase of 
compared with 
of sodium 
trona, 


represent a cer 


cent and an 
value 
the 


bicarbonate, 


| 3 in as 


output 
sulphate, 


cover 


} and borate in various forms. 





Irrigation Settlers Ship 
420 Cars of Farm Products 





| During April of this year, 420 carloads 
of agricultural at $189,- 
(000, were shipped from the Yuma (Arizona) 
irrigation project, to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior. ” 

Since the of the 
| value of such products has amounted to 
$1,283,850. 


products, valued 


according 


the 


beginning year, 





Prohibition: 
Senate Judiciary Committee votes 
recommend indefinite postponement 
all measures proposing modification 
prohibition laws 2, 


Public Health 


Japanese sanitation 


to 
of 
of 
Col. 1 


Page 


exposition to be 


GG... cv ececsessscedccs Qe BS, Col, FT. 
Public Lands 
Alleged -fraudulent financing of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad is charged by 
Counsel for the Forest Service before 
Joint Congressional Committee investiga- 
tion land grants in the West. 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Public Utilities 


Full text of opinion the Solicitor 
of Internal Revenue holding that a 
lessee is entitled to leasehold rights. 

Page 13, Col. 2 


by 


gas 


See “Labor.” 


Radio 


Court of Claims proveedings. 


Page 7, Col. 2.. 

Exports of radio materials increasing. 
Page 13, Col. 3 

Frequency meters tested by Bureau of 
Standards. Page 2, Col. 4. 


Railroads 


Rates allowed, 
Page 3, Col. 6. 


Court of Claims proceedings. 


on tinware 


Page 7, Col. 2. 
Tennessee ilne authorized to acquire 
railway in Arkansas Page 11, Col. 3 


Baltimore & Ohio authorized to assume 
obligation $7,475,000 of equipment 
trust certificates. Page 13, Col. 1 

Northwestern railroad extension ap- 
proved. Page 13, Col. 1 

Monthly statistics of earnings and ex- 
penses of the Pere Marquette, Michigan 
Central, Chicago & Alton, artd Chicago 
& Eastern Tllinois Railroads. 

Page 13, Col. 2 

Van Swerngen interests confer with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and ob- 
jecting minority of the B. & O. concern- 
ing the proposed Nickle-Plate merger. 

Page 14, Col. 1. 

German railways reduce freight rates 
on Swiss shipments. Page 14, Col. 2. 

Government showing — the 
comparative basket 


for 


pamphlet 
efficiency of wire 
refrigerator cars. 
Page 14, Col. 5 


See “Oil.” 


Reclamation 


Breeding of rabbits found to be 
able on Nevada irrigation project. 


Page 3, Col. 1. 
Retail Trade 


Reappraisement decisions 
Court 


Rubber 


Court of Claims proceedings. 
Page 7, Col. 2. 


profit- 


by Customs 
aaa te Page 11, Col. 7 


Science 


Coast and Geodetic Survey to furnish 
Bartlett Greenland expedition with scien- 
Page 14, Col. 5 
“Flight tests of Canada geese to be made 


| by the Biological Survey. 


Page 2, Col. 1. 
[CONTINUED ON Pace THREE] 





Assistant | 


Failure to place a local address on parcels | 





| that a 


1 000 








| Says Campaign 


In Pennsylvania 


Cost $1,422,000 


Senator Reed (Mo.) Gives 
Recapitulation of Figures 
Enumerated Before 
Committee. 





Pepper-Fisher Ticket 
Treasurer Testifies 


William H. Folwell Tells 
Organizing Finance Com- 
mittee and Lists Those 
Who Contributed. 


Frank J. Gorman of 
assistant to William H. Folwell, treasurer 
of Republican Citizens’ Campaign 
Committee for the Pepper-Fisher coalition 
in the Pennsylvania primary, 
tified before the Senate Campaign Investi- 
gating Committee June 14, that the 
local of the campaign to his com- 
which had jurisdiction over the 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania, was 
$614,134.33. He made this computation 
after Senator Reed (Dem.), Missouri, chair- 


of 


Philadelphia, an 
the 


recent tes- 
on 
cost 


mittee, 


man of the committee, had questioned him 


at length regarding the details of the 


| finances of the committee. 


Following the announcement of Mr. Gor- 
mon's computation, Senator 
“To the 
who hereafter 


Reed said: 
record clear for those 
read it, it makes the 
total of expenditures that we have had to 
date from all of the sources that we have 
examined into, $1,628,355.77.” 

Earlier in Mr. Folwell pro- 
duced records sent by Joseph R. Grundy, 
of Bristol, Pa., president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association, showing 
that the citizens committee had received 
$291,575 from Mr. Grundy for the Pepper- 
Fisher campaign. 

Later Senator LaFollette (Rep.) Wiscon- 
sin, announced that he had made the com- 
putation announced by Senator Reed, but 
revision of the figures indicated 
that the total of expenditures actually 
brought out in evidence up to this point 
was $1,422,000. 

W. H. Folwell Testifies. 

William H. Folwell, of Philadelphia, 
treasurer of the Republican Citizens Cam- 
paign Committee for the Pepper-Fisher 
Coalition, was the first witness called. 

He produced records sent by Joseph R. 
Grundy to the Senate committee, showing 
that the Republican citizens committee had 
signed notes to secure $291,575 advanced 
by Joseph R. Grundy, of Bristol, Pa., for 
campaign expenses, 

Mr. Folwell testified that he was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association, of which Mr. Grundy was 


make 
may 


the session 


[Continued on Page 4, Column |] 





Compromise Reached 


On Banking Measure 


Conference Committee Agrees to 
Limitataion of Branches of 
National Banks. 


A tentative compromise on the National 
Banking bill, House bill No. 2 was reached 
by the House and Senate Conference Com- 


| mittee on June 14, 


The chief topics of disagreement are the 
charter of the Federal Reserve System 
and the system of branch banking. Com- 
promises on both measures are included in 
the tentative agreement. 

One of the Senate amendments elimi- 
nated a House provision which would re- 
strict branches of national banks to States 
which now permit the practice. The tena- 
tive compromise would prevent branch 
banks in any cities of less than 100,000 
population. Branch banks in States which 
now permit them would be regulated in 
cities of more than 100,000 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

Branch banks in States which permitted 
them subsequent to the passage of the bill 
would limited to in cities of be- 
tween 100,000 and 250,000 population; two 
in cities of between 250,000 and 500,000 
population; three in cities of between 500,- 
and 750,000 population; four in cities 
of between 750,000 and 1,000,000, and five 
in cities of more than 1,000,000. 


be one 


A conwaromise on the “Hull amend- 
ments” plan is the one Mr. McFadden 
has agreed to submit informally for the 


consideration of the House prior to the 
final conference agreement. : 

The Senate addedya provision to the 
House bill which would extend the charter 
of the Federal Reserve system indefinitely. 
The compromise would allow it to run 
until 1984, fifty years after the expiration 
in 1934 of the present charter. 





Simplified Practices 
Effected in 23 Projects 





Development of twenty-three simplified 
practice recommendations was effected by 
the Simplified Practices Division of the 
Department of Commerce during the fiscal 
year of 1925, it is announced. 

In addition the cooperation of the di- 
vision in connection with simplification 
programs was requested by 150 new fields 
for the fiscal year, while fifty projects 
had at the end of the fiscal year, developd 
to the point where simplified pradtice ree 
ommendations. were in sight 
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Statement Shows 
_ Investments Higher 


7 P 


e 


Gives Decline for Loans and 
Discounts. 


eiNet Demand Deposits 


Also Given as Smaller 
o> 


Slump of $73,00,000 Indicated 


in Borrowings From Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


_The Federal 
condition statement of 703 reporting banks 


Reserve Board's weekly 


in leading cities as of June 9, made pub- 


lic June 14 by the Federal Reserve Board 
“shows an increase of $7,000,000 in invest- 
ments and declines of $57,000,000 in loans 
and discounts $95,000,000 in demand 
+ deposits, $19,000,000 time deposits, and 
* $73.000,000 in from Fed- 
*@ral reserve banks. Member banks in New 
York City reported an increase of $16,000,- 
000 in investments and reductions of $84,- 
000,000 in loans and discounts, $73,000,000 
in net demand deposits, $10,000,00 in time 
deposits, and $47,00,000 in borrowings from 
the Federal reserve bank. 
Total to brokers and 
cured by stocks bonds, 
porting member banks 
decreased $19,000,000, 
account 
; for the account 
for the account 
$29.000,000, respectively, 
June 2. 
Comparative Figures Given. 
Comparative figures on these loans were: 
For their own account, $898,824.000 
June 9 and $959.976,000 on June 2: for 
account 
on 


net 
in 


borrowings the 


loans dealers, 
made by 
in New York 
for their 


se 
and re- 
City 
loans own 


being $61,000,000 less and loans 
banks and 
$23,000,000 and 


duc 
on 


¢ 
of 


out-of-town 
of others, 


more than 


on 
the 
of out-of-town $968 ,.790,000 
June 9 and $945 June 2: for 
the account of others, $606,561,000 on June 
9 and $587,653,000 
loans were $ 
$1,800,488,000 on June 
aggregated $674.900,000 
$692,361,000 on 
of this class 


banks, 
220.000 on 


on June 


799,275,000 


Demand 


on June 9 and 


2, and time loans 


and 
loans 


on June 9 


June 2, of the total 


Loans on stocks and bonds, 


including 
United States Government obligations, de- 


clined $95,000,000, the principal changes 
including reductions of $86,000,000 in the 
New York district, the Chi- 
cago district, and $9,000,000 in the Cleve- 


$12,000,000 in 


land district and an increase of $13,000,000 
in the Philadelphia district. 

Holdings of United securities 
Were $8,000,000 less than a week ag 
nominal changes 
the districts. 
stocks, and securities were §¢ 
above last total for all 
banks and $22,000,000 above for 
the New York district. 

Demand Deposits Decline. 
Net demand deposits declined $95.009,000, 


States 
0. only 
of 
bonds, 
5,000,000 


being 
Holdings 


shown 
of 


for any 


other 
week's reporting 


banks in 


the principal changes including reductions 
of $88,000,000 in the New York district and 
of $11,000,000 the Chicago district and 
an increase of $7,000,000 in the St. Louis 
district. 


in 


Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks declined $73,000,000, of which $45.- 
000,000 was in the New York district. 
$8,000,000 each in the St Louis and San 
Francisco districts, and $7,000,000 in 
Chicago district 

of changes in the 
assets and liabilities of reporting 
during 
follows: 


the 

A summary principal 

members 

the week ending June 9. 926 
Loans and discounts, total 
‘Secured by U.S. Gov. 
Secured by stocks 
All others 
Investments, total 
U. S. securities 

_* Other bonds, stocks & securities* 15 


F. ft. Banks 


000.000 
obligations? 
and 


2,000,000 
bonds 000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000 


000 


000 


ang 
Reserve bal. with 00,000 
(ash in vault 000,000 
Net demand deposits 900,009 


Time deposits 9.090.600 


+ Government deposits 
Total accommodation at F 
Banks 
*Increase 


+ Decrease 


900,000 
¥ 73,000,000 


Geese to Be Banded 


To Aseertain Flight, 


Biological Survey Sends Natural. | 


ist to Alaska to Band Geese So 
Flight Can Be Checked. 

The Bureau of “Siete Survey has 
sent O. J. Murie. field 
a large of 
in 


tind the 


naturalist, 
Canada 
Alaska near 
Arctic Circle, 


to band 


number geese reported 
the Yukon 


itw an 


lo be 


breeding 
boundary as 
nounced at 
June 14 


The in 


the Department of Agriculture 


formation 


of 


which will be obtained 


through the these bands is ¢ 


ise xpected 


to be highly valuable in the administration 
of the Migratory Bird 

According Dr. E 
of the geese 
marked 


fication 


law 
W. Nelson, el] 
will trapped, 
aluminum 
released In 
he 


Will he 


to 
bureau 


Nel 


the be 


with numbered identi- 


the fall 
winter, 
by 
who will 

Ry 
routes 
ed and 1 
With 
route, 


bands 


and 


the geese come south for t 


Some of them probably 
the United 


to 


Spuertsmen in 


the 


States, 
the 


the 


send in bands 3urenu 
means of 


of 


these records, travel 


these gee 
wintering ground discovered. 
edge of both of 


verse circumstances 


se may be 


ieir 
know! 
ad 
the 


ends their 


in 


aAD\ 
conditions on 
breeding ground 


of | 


can be met by regula 


Lions iunting on the wintering ground 
so as to prevent extermination of the 


species 


The Bureau now has 1,000 volunteer 


workers 

birds and 
and the records 
card index 


cooperating 


200.000 


in the hanecang of 


banded 
placed 


geese have been 
of the 


files of the 


banding 
Bureau. 


In 


Mails Contract Awarded. 

The al of David F 
Saint Andrews, Wushington, 
eepted by Post Office Department, 
furnish mail transportation 
tween Lakeside and Stehekin, Washington 
At $4,069 annum The contract 
fun for four years from July 1, 


prepos: Harris, of 


has been ac 
the in 


service be- 
per will 


1926, 


By Seven Millions 


“Federal Reserve Board Report 


1412) 


Grain Exports Advance 


In Week Ended June 12 


Exports of grain from the principal 
ports of the United States during the 
week ending June 12 amounted to 2,430,- 
000 bushels compared with 2,351,000 the 
preceding week and 2,734,000 during the 
coresponding week last year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced June 14. 

| Canadian grain in tfansit cleard from 
United States Atlantic ports totaled 1,356,- 
000 bushels compared with 2,527,000 dur- 
ing the preceding week and 1,904,000 dur- 
ing the eorresponding week last. -year. 

United States and Canadian wheat flour 
in transit totaled 306,000 barrels, of which 
154,00 was American. This compared with 
150,000 during the preceding week and 
129,000 during the corresponding week in 
1925. 


Farmers Loyalty 
Told to Senate in 
Flag Day Address 


Senator Heflin Calls Attention to 
Patriotism of Farmer Boys 


in World War. 
Thomas Heflin, 
“Plag Day’ address 
14, called attention 
relief and pointed 
to the flag 


Alabama 
to the 
to the 
to the 
in the 


Senator J. 
(Dem), in a 
Senate, June 
need for farm 
lovalty of farmer boys 
World War 

“On July 4, this year, we 
the 150th anniversary of American 
pendence,” Heflin 
auspicious Senator Heflin 
tinued, “‘is going to find the big banking 
business and the manufacturing business 
great industrial 
powerful upstanding 
fields of 
nalf of 
related to 


celebrate 
inde 
said “That 


will 


Senator 


occasion,” con- 


in our 
and 
particular 
more than 

intimately 


centers prosperous 


in their 


giants 


activity But what 


of our population who 


are and 


dependent 
upon the agricultural industry? 
“EE 


tion 


Na 


than 


the 


consideration 


any one class of people in 


is entitled to more 
it 


any is the class 


farming 
absolutely 


other cla 


which produces the things 


necessary to promote health and 
life the 
well-being 


lished 


preservy e 


in for whose benefit nd 


people 


the Government was estab 


“So they who render the gr servic 


to the citizen—they wh ibute most 


of the 
1 


the thing above al 


to the welfare citizen—and, there- 


do things neces- 
to the 
the nation are the farmers of the country. 


fore, 


sary preserve and prolong life of 


the things that 


supply 


the 


because they 


essential to life f l nation 


farmer is 
not at all 
dition 

“He is 
and 


only 


not not prosperous 


satisfied with his present 
uncertainty 


He is 
conditions 


inas » of doubt 


lisconent not only 
that 

feeling 
and 


world with- 


alarming 


disturbed about the con 


front him, but he Hed witl 


is fi 


of fear that he will home 


fazm and be turned out on the 
out a dollar to his name and 


no place 


to go. 
Unprofitable 
make 


of 


vou 


Results 

“When 
unprofitable 
power 


Agriculture. 


business 





the farmer's 


you destroy his purchasing 


debt-paying and 


Why 


and his power, 


the result? merchants are 
driven into bankruptcy 
and fail by the 


Go into the great 


is 


what 


and banks break 


hundreds thousand, 
West 


stop in 


and 
and 

the 
merchants 


thes 


grain 


South 


growing 


cotton growing and 


towns and cities and ask the 


if business is gi 


And 


invariably 


bankers 
tell you 
they will 


and wd, and 


will no. you ask them why 


tell 


below 


and you 
farm 
of 


yl 


products are selling the cost 


production, or at price 
‘Id a _ profit 
“In 1917 when 


the World War 


umong the 


were drawn 
were 
their 
to 
weaken 


country’s call. Those wh 


embarrass our commander-in-chief 


the arm of our national defense 


did not come from the Ameri-* 


ranks of the 
can farmer. 


mer boys, with other offered 


boys, 
ve their lives for 
tlefield 


and 


us ona n bat 


ig 
three th 
the 


upon 


ousand miles 


from 
now farmer 
the 

ed 


| forth its helping hand 


and | family are 


Is 





calling government that they 


have always lov and served to stretch 


and save them from 


the pillage and plunder of economic 


agen them of the 


frui 


their 


ies are robbing 


soil and depriving them of 


homes and 
Urges Help Be Given Farmer. 


sureiy the 


farms 


sovernment that has just 


| given away six billion dollars of the Ameri 


|} cun taxpayers’ money in debt 


| with foreign countries ¢« by 


dol 


purpose 


am find a Way 


Which two or three hundred million 


lars can be made available for the 


preventing business disaster and finan 


ruin to 


of the U 


In 


the whole farming population 


nited States. 


doing the thing necessary to 


enable 


the farmer to make the business of farn 


ing profitable the Government is rendering 


the best service possible to itself. The Gov 


ernment that can take with 
tariff 
and give 


tariff be 


to itse 


impunity, 
billions of 


dollars in from the 


lo 
United 


taxes 


American people them trust 


m ites 


i2ne 


States 


and the 
the 


und 


rons in 


owes If and to farmers 





} of the country to provide ways means 


lo prevent 


and = plunde 
agricultu A pat 


prosperous f 


ol 


Americar iotice and 


rmet greatest single 
stabilizing influenee in ‘ 


“THe 


ugainst 


ivilization 


the nation’s bulwark 


mightiest 
Bolshevi 
Let 


pre 


sm, Communism and an 


archs us contribute to his 


prosper- 
ity and 


tariff 


oppressive 


servation Trust magnites, 


fade 


barons ma flourish 
tariff tax 


have mude l 


on mats 
uke 
an 


them, 


such taxes yut honest, in- 


dustrious farmer, t Nation's pride—when 


once destroyed can never be supplied. 


United States Main Sourve 
Of Typewriters in Argentina 


American t 
of the 


pewriters supply about 


per cent demand in Argentina, As 
Trade 
Alves, 
Conimmerce. 
OF 2 


tvpewriters 


sistant Commissione: 


to 


Avery, at 
Buenos 


reports the Department 


2> importation 


totitl of 16 
from the United 
448 from Italy 


Chile, Mngland 


came 


States, 3,733 from Germany, 


and the remainder 


France, 


from 
and 


| 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Mr. Glassie Relates 
Story of His Fight 
With Mr. Culbertson 


Witness Says He Called Colleague 
Liar, and Had Tobacco Pouch 
Thrown at Him. 


Tells of Efforts at Haste 
In Wheat Investigation 


Brot He 


Actual Cost of Production, 
ys, Was Not to Be Gone Into, 
to Permit Quick Action. 


A personal encounter between two mem- 


bers of United States Tariff Commis 


of 


the 


sessions of that 


H. 


his testimony 


sion, during one the 


body, was described by Glassie, 


of the participants, 
June 14 before Senate Committee, 
investigating the commission 
* Mr. Glassie also reverted to his testimony 
of last week in stated that an 
effort’ made to rush the 
investigation 1923. In response 
the chairman, he stated that 
Culbertson was the main- 
the attempt to hurry the in- 
and that there was an “‘at- 
of ‘you'd better get busy”’ prev- 


Henry 
one in 


which is 


which he 
‘undue 


wheat 


was 
in 
to a query by 
Commissioner 
in 
vestigation, 


spring 


mosphere” 
alent. 

Chairman Tobinson asked Mr. Glassie 
if he had had an altercation with Mr. Cul- 
bertson and had called him a ‘Miar,” as re- 
ported 

“Yes,”’ the witness replied. "I'll tell you 
all about it if you want me to.” 

The chairman said if it would throw any 
disagreements in the 
its lack of harmony 


Com- 
go 


light the 


on 
mission and 
ahead. 
Story of Fight Given. 
written from 
Burgess, 


chairman 


letter, 
Commissioner 


“When Hirsch 
1s concerning 
the 


commission 


the 


witness said, ‘the 
Mr. 
as to whether 


s up.” 


the Costigan en 
Mr. 


the commis- 


and 


in a controversy 


gaged 
should have informed 
sion of Mr. Hirsch’s first letter, which was 


sent to the 


Marvin 


chairman. 

that it 
to 
that 


the com- 


the contention 
and sent 
contended 


Mr. Marvin made 
marked 
Mr 
such 
should 
“At some 


his 


It 


‘personal’ 
Costigan 
public 


Was 
home. 
was of importance 
been appraised. 

the discussion the 
motion. Mr. 


‘it was a smoke 


have 
stage of 
commiseion, Il made 
remarked that 
Burgess,’ 


mission 
in 
some 
Culbertson 
for 

may 


I said, 
stronger 


screen and ‘youre a 
liar.’ I 
that 
‘liar. 
did 


term 
be 


have used a 


by placing another word 


than 
f the 


“What 


asked 


do then?” the chairman 


he 


had laid a 
} 


and he grabbed it 


“Somebody tobacco pouch on 
the and it 
at It I took my 


glasses, threw them down on the table and 


table threw 


me. struck my glasses. 


got up. and then they stopped us 

of 
what 
in the 


investigation and preparation of the wheat 


Referring to the wheat investigation 
3, the chairman asked Gr. Glassie 


was the occasion for “undue haste” 


report, as testified to by the witness June 
11th. 

Outside Influences. 
“The 


ecomnnission of a 


in the 
the out- 


reflection 
state of mind on 
side,” “Mr. Culbertson 
the protagonist that thing. He did ev- 
erything in his power to force it along. 

*“f called attention to the fact 
ternative program 


occasion was the 


he declared was 


on 


that an al 


was presented, which 


required five weeks for the in 
I felt that that suggestion of 
the 


in- 


have 
vestlgatior 
made bv 


under 


an alternat 
chief 
fluence of 
“What 
chairman asked 
“Before 


“there 


ive program was 


investigator, the 
Mr 


were the outside 


largely 
Culbertson 
influences?” the 
we started,” the witness replied 
from 
Wheat 
That appli- 
make 


Was un application received 


Sidney Anderson, 


president of the 


Council United States 
that 
under 


the 


of the 


cation contemplated we should 


in ition subdivision ‘« 
scoing 
preduction 
ah 
wets 


inter 


Invest! 
without of 


be 


actual 


it 


to get 


} 


cost 


In other words, Was to 


irried investigation. 
an 
My 


to 


had 
the Tariff Commission. 
that it 


Anderson came down and 


view with 


recollec is was pointed out 


him that that sort of quick procedure was 


not possible 


“Intimation was 


that 


wheat 


the de- 
It 
atmosphere had 

It that the 


Tariff Commission should make an investi- 


President 
sired to have a 


all 
hetter 


investigation. 
that 


was proper 


wis in the we 


get busy.’ 


gation, but it should not have run with its 


tongue hanging out.” 


“Do you know whether in- 


into consideration’ 


political 
fluences 
the chairman 

“Not by 


Was in the minds of others I 


were brought 
usked 
me,” was 


the “What 


unable to 


reply. 

am 

sa 
Mi 


between 


told 
President 
of the 
scussed the 


to pursue, 


Glassie conference 
the 


at 


of a held 


Harding and entire 
membership commission 


the 


which 


were ¢ methods commis 


to 


sion was what it was in 


and how. 

Incident of Press Article. 

left the office,” 
“the newspapermen 
and 


vestigate 


“AS 


(lassie 


we President's Mr. 


said crowded 


around us Culbertson 

talk 
landscape.’ " 
told 


which 


said to me, 


all 


‘don’t let: Marvin or T will 


newspaper 


spill 
over the 


He 
article 


of a 
it 
split 


then feature 
that the 
and that 
won a 
great victory over the chairman by having 
his policies, to of Mr. 
Marvin, the President.’ 

the 
Marvin 
drafted 


in WHs stuted 


COM MISSION Was In twain 


‘Commissioner Culbertson had 


as opposed 


of 


those 
approved 
“Four members 


commission, ex 


clusive of Messrs. and Culbertson, 
letter to the 
had nothing 


newspaper 


got together and 


President stating that we 


whatever to do with that 


story. 
“Mr 
we 


Culbertson 
the 
that 
him 
his career. I 


came to my office 


lie 
the 


diseussed 
like 


force 


matter 
to 


the 


if 
it 
and 
thought he 
indefensible 


said that 
President 


commission 


a letter went 
off 
told him I 


outrageous 


would 
ruin 
had committed an 
act 

back to the 
signing the 


substituted a 


“I went 
of 


framed, 


commission and, 
originally 
Statement to be 
the Which finally 
Mr of us, 


Various degrees of acquiescense, as- 


in 
stead letter as 
we 
issued 
drafted 


with 


lo 


by 


prdss, was 


Costigan, The rest 


and ! 





TUESDAY. JUNE 15, 1926. 


Devices Are Studied 
To Protect Waters 
From Oil Pollution 


International Conference Seeks 
to Select Those Which Do 
Work Best. 


Experiments Are Conducted 
In Testing Radio Frequency 


in standardizing 
qency meters and radio apparatus is de- 
scribed in a report just issued by the 
Bureau of Standards, it was announced at 
the Bureau June 14. 


Procedure radio fre- 


Through measurements of the transmit- 
ted waves of a number of radio stations, 
the Bureau has collected useful data on 
frequency standards, it was stated. Sta- 
tions which the Bureau's 
requirements are listed periodical] 
Radio Service Bulletin of the Department 
of Commerca. 


Adjournment Is Expected 
Shortly by the Delegates 


have met test 


in the 


Two Major Problems Agreed On 
and Minor Quéstions Are 
Near Settlement. 


Bureau officials stated, however, that 


there may be a number of other stations, 
not listed in the Bulletin, which have 
been maintaining as constant a frequency 
those tested, that there 
furthermore no actual guaranty that 
listed stations would maintain their 
stancy. 


Study of various existing devices for 
as was 
the 


con- 


and the handling of oil on 


begun June 14 by the technical committee 
of the Preliminary Conference on Oil Pol- 
lution of Navigable Waters. It is expected 
that the study will result in recommenda 
tions governments regarding 
the the devices. 


waste ships was 


The new report, describing the procedure 
used in standardizing freqency meters, has 
been issued as Bureau of Standards Letter 
Circular No. 171. 


to 
relative 


various 
value of 
So has been the progress of the 
Conference that delegates predicted 
June 14 that adjournment will be possible 
June 15 or 16. Two of the major points 
at issue were settled, it was pointed out, 
during the first week of the conference, 
which convened June & Other points, it 
was said, are being speedily threshed out 
various committees. 

The first problem considered 
whether pollution of navigable streams by 
discharge of oil and oily substances from 


gieat 


Larger Shipments 
Of Early Potatoes 


Forecast in Report 


on 


by 


was 


Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics Issues Statement of Pros- 
pective Movements. 


oil carrying vessels should 
national international 
brief the 
the question was 


oil burning 
be treated as a 
question. After 
gates agreed that 
national. 


or 
or 

dele- 
inter- 


discussion 


Shipments of early potatoes east of the 
Rocky Mountains were forecast for the 
period June 15-21 in a statement issued by 
the Department of Agriculture June 14. 

The full text of the DepartMent’s state- 
ment follows: 


Zones to Be Established. 


Next came the problem of deciding 
whether oil pollution should be stopped by 
prohibiting vessels from discharging 
anywhere on high whether 
dumping should be allowed in 
be established. Zoning was finally agreed 
on, after extended debate. American, Eng- 
lish, and Canadian delegates favored total 
American steamship interests 
such 


oil 


‘ he seas, or 
Early 
Rocky 


to 


potato of the 
Mountains for the period June 15 
June 21 are estimated at about 3,900 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. It that about 2,090 
cars will move on June 15, 16 and 17, 
18, 19 and 


This estimate is based chiefly on condi- 
tions and expectations on June 13 
ported by the representatives of the Bu- 
reau in the important producing sections. 
Actual shipments from 
estimates if weather or market conditions 
change greatly or if this report changes 
the plans of shippers 


shipments east 


zones to 


cars, 


is estimated sae 
prohibition. 


were willing 
equip their 
handling 
were called 
quirement 
panies of other nationalities. 


and 
20. 


and 
for 


they 


to accept an order, 


about 1,810 cars on June 


with 
oil, but 
to do this, 


vessels apparatus 


declared if 
the 


of 


waste 
upon 
should 


as re- same re 


be made ship com- 


may vary these 


The plan for total prohibition was aban- 
delegates 
Ja- 


objections 
the Netherlands, 


doned following by 
from Germany, 


pan. 


and 


Estimates of Shipments. 
of 


that 


being 


Conference 
were not 
German 


The Germans told the 
their rivers harbors 
polluted by because 
did not waste oil overboard, 
brought their home ports where 
and put to other uses. 


Netherlands. 


Detailed estimates 
ments follow: 


prospective ship- and 


oil, vessels 
but 


it 


dump 
it to 


conserved 


June 15-17 June 18-21 
160 80 

110 
875 
250 400 
450 140 
50 75 


100 139 
> 


Alabama 
Arkansas ee 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina 
East Shore, Va. 
All 


100 
930 Joined by 

The Netherlands delegates also declared 
their ports and waters did not suffer, be- 
cause most of their ships are employed in 
the East India trades. The Japanese dele- 
gates the 
for dumping could be sufficient. 

Shipments June 7 through June 13, 1926, All three of these 
totaled: States of | a general order 
Rocky Mountains, 3,659 cars; equipped 
all States, waste 
15 through 
States east of the 


old potatoes, 


others 


2,090 


expressed opinion 


Total 1,810 
to 
be 
of 


was 


nations objected 
ships to 
handling 


objections 


requiring 
devises for 
oil, of these 
that the installation of such devises would 
necessitate of 
and result in higher canal toll rates. 
to the 
reported a 


new potatoes from east 
with 


One 


old potatoes, 
1,275 cars. 
mae from 
Rocky Mountains, 4,239 
all States, 815 cars. 

Mobile’ 
practically 
and 


Shipments last year, 


June new potatoes 


vessels 
The 
audmeasure- 


new measurements 
cars, 
referred 
which 
a ship owner 


question 
ment committee 
tion providing that if 
installed oil 
the presence 
the 


was 
In Alabama, 


ties 


and Baldwin 
through 

Covington 
for 


“oun resolu- 


volun 
device 


are shipping: 
Escambia 
pected 


in 


Counties 
week. 
are 
Saturday's rain 
The peak in 
expected early next week. Quality is 
North the 
is expected about June 18 with | 
movement the 
the second peak is expected abvut 
from Mt. Olive and Bethel 
are now digging more 
anticipated last week, 


may lessen 


c ‘ 
- tarily an separating 
of the 


measurement 


to ship 
Norfolk 
slowly; 


another Tubers 


device 


of 


on his. ship, 
not 


the vessel. 


the Section developing 
should 


Oklahoma 


A should change 
size aid 
their growth 


is 
of the 
morning 


Several committees conference 


held of June 14, 
und in the afternoon the delegates paid a 
to Mvuunt Vernon. 


Post Office to Sell 
Unclaimed Articles 


Packages Lost in Mails Will Be 
Disposed Of at Auction 
June 17 and 18. 


now 


improving sessions on the 


first 


in Carolina where 


peak 
heavy from coast counties; | Y!S!t 
the 


sections; 


23d 
grow- 
than 
extremely 
expected 


ers heavily 
but 


the 


was 
hot weather 
digging. 


Two Small Post Offices 
Will Be Discontinued 


Announcement 
Office Department of the discontinu Division 5 
of the foustivclass spont offices: a Parcel Post, Post Office Department, 
, ' , nounced June 14, that final of ar- 
ticles lost in the mails will be held June 17 
and 18 on the main floor of the Post Office 
Department Building at Twelfth Street 
and Pennslyvania Avenue Northwest. The 
sale will be conducted by postal employes. 
Included in will more than 
2,500 articles receivd from th War Depart- 
sion has certified to the Postmaster Geh- | ment. The list includes strings of pearls, 
the of eligibles appoint: | embroidered Chinees Mandarin and 
ments postmastership at Okolona, | a number tires 
Fred J. McDonnell, Ar: 
William L. Jensen 
candidates for the 
the necessary 
of the Mrs. Juliet 
Mrs. Mary Wl. Pilgreen, Mrs. 
Spencer, William P. Knot and 
Pettis 


John 


General 


has been made at the 


Post The of Dead Letters and Dead 
an- 
ance its sale 
Gwynnbrook, Baltimore 
Eden, Sweetwater County, 
the Maryland office will be directed 
Owings Mill, and that for Eden will 
mailed to Parson. The changes become 


effective 1926. 


County, 
Wyo. 


Md., and 
Mail for 
to 


be 


June 30, the sale he 
The United States Civil Service Commis- 


eral names for coats, 
for 


the 


follows: 


large of new automobile 


Miss., as In describing the articles to be sold, the 


Rowe announcement 


thur and said: 


The follon 
office failed 
ments of 


wing 


Pemie “Included 


00 


the sale will be more than 
2 the War Department 
last year which were Lost in the mails dur- 
ing the World War, 
who were 


In 


require articles 


to meet from 
law: M®? King, 
Adelia_ B. 


soldiers 
Alsene G. 


These 175 
42 162 
107 pairs of gloves and 
and cloth- 


addressed to 
overseas. include 


53 


pipes, 


wrist) watches, rings, lockets, 


H Bartlett, Acting 
unnounced appointments of 
postmasters follows: Wdgar H. 
Ark., and John W. Tun- 
Brownsville, Pa. 

Oftice Department 
date of 
Ilhiott, 


Postmaster knives, 


ogy 
has other articles of men's jewerly 
ing. 

“Among the large assortment of jewelry 
number of beautiful strings of 


several 


acting 
Finch, Crossett, 
West 


Post 


as 


ney. 
The 
the 


fice 


there ure a 
announced 


symmer post of 


as June 15, 


watches, 
other articles 


pearls, wrist compacts, 


of in- 


opening 


and 
at 


brooches 


the . 
many 
\ 


Mount ‘a., 


terest to the ladies. 


Veterans Paid $173.500,000. 
Adjusted service  puyments Lo the 
nuirines had required 
to issue $173,500,000 to June | 


“Several 
Mandarin 


beautiful 
will 


embroidered Chinese 


coats be sold. 
“Household articles of every 
and the usual large assortinent 


ing both new and old is included. 


description 
of 


soldiers, sailors and 


c : 
the Treasury os 
1, 1926. 

“An unusally large number of new auto- 


80X3 ty, 


, tires, 
in the 


mobile 
cluded 


sented mostly also be in- 


In to 


to that as a makeshift and tvok it 
Mr. Marvin to 
“Mr. Marvin declared that that ‘milk and 
Water’ s did not meet the. situ- 


sale.” 


reud. 


itement 


Vessel Is Transferred 
ation.’ rr 5 m6 e 
In concluding, Mr? Glassie declared that, j lo Bureau of ‘isheries 
while the question of his eligibility to = — 
in the sugar case was being discussed on 
the commission, which finally decided that 
he wa: there continuous | 
of publicity being given to the | 
newspupers on the matter. He declared 
that “believed Mr. Culbertson was the | 
originator of this publicity’’ and that 
himself had never given out a statement | 


sit — 
The Department of Agriculture” has 
transferred to the Bureau of I isheries 
the Department of Commerce, the 
power Red Wing. It is to be 
in salmon and herring patrol in the waters 
of Kodiak and Afognak Islands, Alaska. 

of the 
Was accepted by 


Kodiak, May 13 


of 


sinall 


eligible, Wus a 


stream vessel used 


he 


he Delivery vessel, a stutes. 


Warden 


report 
Hungerford at 





to the press during the entire discussion. 


ds 


| Osceola, 


that zoning | 











Bureau of Standards Houses 
Basis of Lamp Measurement 


The primary standards of light, which 
are in terms of four watts per candle, car- 
bon filament electric incandescent lamps, 
are housed at the Bureau of Standards, 
and serve as the basis for all incandescent 
bulbs. manufactured in this country, it 
was announced on June 14, 


Dr. J. F. Meyer, chief of 
Photometry, Lighting and Electric 
Section of the Bureau pointed out, serve 
as the primary basis of reference for all 
photometric measurements, measurements 
for the amount of light and illumination 
and measurements of brightness. Manu- 
facturing companies obtain from the 
reau, it was explained, certified candle 
power standard lamps, which are based 
on the primary standards. All commercial 
therefore, it was set forth, are 
measured in terms of these standards. 


These lamps, 
the 


bu- 


lamps, 


Irregularity Alleged 
In Finance Methods 
Of Northern Pacific 


Original Stock Subscriptions Not 
Bona-Fide, Says Counsel for 
Forest Service. 


The financial organization of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad June 
14, before the Joint Com- 
mittee which is land 
grant to that 


was discussed, 
Congressional 
investigating the 
railroad. 

The stock 
not bona 


original subscriptions were 
D. F. MeGoWan, coun- 
sel for the forest service. The following 
section from the granting act not 


complied with, he said: 

“And be it further enacted, That 
Northern Pacific 
shall obtain bona 


fide, said 
was 


unless 
said Railroad Company 
fide subscriptions to the 
said company to the amount of 
$2,000,000, with 10 per centum paid within 
two years after the passage and approval 
of this act, it shall null and 

The records show $200,000 
subscriptions 


stock of 


be 
that 
turned over 
president of the 
said the president 
for the 


void 
of the 
Josiah 
company. 
not 


was to 


Perham, first 
Mr. 


required 


McGowan 
to 


was 
account money. 

“The subscribers would have been crazy 
to give amounts ranging downward from 
$40,000, as the records show, without any- 
thing in return,” Mr. 
“Either the was 
or 


MeGowan 
refunded them 
the subscriptions were never made. It 
fake subscription—a com- 
pliance with the law.” 

“The of 
president have 
if 


asked 


said. 
money to 


was a paper 
transfer 
would been a 
the subscriptions had 
Representative Driver (Dem.) of 
Ark., a member of the committee. 
Mr. McGowan replied, “if the sub- 
scriptions had been bona 


the $200,000 


to the 
proper entry 


been bona fide?’ 


—-——., 
fide.”’ 
“What became of the stock?’ Mr 


asked. 


. Driver 


“Tt 
“The 


celed.”’ 


was never issued,” 


90 


the 
was 


was reply. 


remaining per cent can- 


“If your theory 
what 


about this stock is true, 
should this committee take?” 
asked Representative Sinnott (Rep.) of The 
Dalles, 


action 


Oreg., chairman of the committee. 


Numerous Violations of Law. 
this itself, I would 
the counsel said. ‘“‘But 
one of the 
numerous instances in which the company 
Violated the law to benefit itself. There is 
nothing to show that the Northern Pacifie 
ever got anything out of the $200,000 given 
Perham.” 

“The records show 
deposited with treasurer,”’ 
B counsel the railroad, ‘and 
then paid to Mr. Perham as compensation 
for securing the 

“Tt 


was 


“te 
recommend action,” 
it 


stood by not 


should be considered as 


that the money was 


the said James 


Ixerr, for 
charter.” 


the charter that 
demand 
company 
Mr. McGowan 


presented 


cost there 
rail- 


at 


much, 
for 


has 


not the 
that 
hearing,” 
Mr. 
pany 
in the 


public the 


road your alleged 


this said. 
of the 
irregularities 


Kerr 
to 
original 


books 


of 


com- 


prove his denial 


financing. 


Seeks Commission 


To Devise Method 
For Flood Control 


Rep. Sears Drafts Bill to Place 
Work in Hands of Board of 
Seven Engineers. 


Appointment of Members 


To Be Made by President 


Body Would Be Given Charge of 
Entire Systems of Missouri 
and Arkansas. 


The creation of a flood-control commis- 
sion to take charge of the waters and the 
entire systems of the Missouri and Arkan- 
sas Rivers bill drafted 
Representative Sears (Rep.) Neb., which 
he says he will introduce on June 15. 
The 
dential 
which would 
ects for 
Missouri 


is proposed in a 


by 


bill proposes 
commission 


to establish a presi- 
of members 
take over flood control proj- 
covered by the 
and their 
would be known, 
Missouri-Arkansas 


seven 


the entire area 
and Arkansas Rivers 
tributaries. The 
under the bill, as the 
Flood Control District. 

The purposes of the commission and 
its organization are defined in the bill as 
follows: 

The object of the district is to place 
the crest of flood waters therein in reser- 
and later, returning the same to 
the adjacent Thereby removing 
the danger of floods throughout the said 
district and beyond, and affecting thereby 
stabilization of the rivers thereto. + 


of the affairs of said 
vested in a commission 
members be named 
of the United States, three 
shall be engineers of the War De- 
learned in 
and the building 
reservoirs; two of wher shail 
of recogvized ability along 
the lines previously indicated, residents of 
said district, but not of tha Arniy; two of 
whom shall be from civil life, and not nec- 
by but \who 
given attention and 
study mre stated here- 
in. The Army engineers, while so detailed, 
shall receive no further consideration than 
that paid them by the Government e«ccord- 
ing to their rank. The other members of 
the commission shall eompensated in 
the sum of $5,000 each per annum. 


area 


voirs, 
streams, 


Commission Is Outlined. 

“The management 
district shall 
of seven 
President 
whom 


be 
the 
of 


te by 


partment, whe 
of flood 
ind 
engineers 


are especially 


matters contrel 
of dams 


be 


essarily cngineers profession 


in the pest have 


to such problems < 





be 
Duties Are Defined. 

“It shall be the duty of the members of 
as they 
organize and 


said commission, receive 
their commission, 
menee the study the problems of the 
district, and as be, workin 
connection with the universities and engi- 
neering departments and executives of the 
States of the District. As soon 
as its conclusions permit, said commission 
shall report to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of War, and to each 
House of Congress. A plan for carrying 
out flood control for said district, and be 
charged with the duty of carrying out any 
plan of flood control and ancillary 
purposes that may be‘ placed upon it by 


Congress.” 
Tariff Commission to Start " 
Granite Hearings July 15 


as soon 
to 

of 

as far 


com- 


may 


several 


any 


The United States Tariff Commission on 
June 14, that hearings in the 
granite investigation would begin July 15. 
The preliminary findings in 
the same investigation, however, will not 
be made public for a day or two. 


announced 


commission's 


Buys Annual Supplies. 

A. Kk. Brown, of the Alaska Division of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, has been on duty 
the Seattle Office arranging for the 
purchase and shipment of the annual 
supplies for the Pribilof Island which are 
to go forward in latter July. 
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Approves Measure 
Allowing Entry of 
Cattle From Mexico 





House Committee on Agriculture 
to Report Bill Introduced by 
Representative Hudspeth. 


Attorney for Cattlemen 
Appears at Hearing 





Bill Proposes Departmental ‘Regu- 
lations to Prevent Introduction 
of Ticks. 


The House Committee on Agriculture, 
at a meeting on June 14, ordered favor- 
ably reported House bill 12775 to facilitate 
the movement of cattle across the border 
from Mexico upon thorough carrying out 
of the proposed Federal regulations against 
ticks or Texas fever. The bill was intro- 
duced by Representative Hudspeth (Dem.), 


of El Paso, Tex., at the instance of cattle. 


raisers of that State and upon approval 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


The committee’s action followed. the 
hearing of testimony of Dayton Moses, of 
Fort Worth, Tex., attorney for the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association of Texas. Mr. Moses 
told the committee the bill was drawn by 
the chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. It has the endorsement, he 
said, of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
of the chairman of.the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission of Texas. As introduced and 
ugreed to by the committee it reads: 


“A bill amending section six of the act 
of August 30, 1890. Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that section 6 of the act of 
August 30, 1890, is hereby amended so as 
to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, within his discretion, and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to per- 
mit the admission from Mexico into the 
State af Texas of cattle which have been 
infected with or exposed to ticks upon be- 
ing freed therefrom.” 


Mr. Moses said that had 
with Dr. John R. Mohler, the chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Dr. Moh- 
ler, he said, assured him that the depart- 
ment, upon enactment of the bill into law, 
would issue such rules and regulations 
as would be necessary, that they would 
be ample and strict enough to prevent the 
importation of tick or any other disease 
across the border. 

Would Double-Dip Cattle. 


At the present time, the witness said, if 


he conferred 


bunch 
brought across it is possible to overlook a 
few ticks. He said there is no way of free- 
ing cattle of ticks without dipping them. 
Under the regulations that would be issued 
under the proposed authority of the bill, 
the cattle would be double dipped, being 
dipped after their drive.so as to catch any 
ticks that might be picked up en route. 
The proposed regulations of the depart- 
ment, the witness said Dr. Mohler told 
him, would be the same as for interstate 
shipment of livestock. 

Mr. Moses said that fever ticks will not 
live in Panhandle Texas dr in New Mexico 
because of the high altitude of those sec- 
tions. Three-fourths of Texas, he said, is 
clean territory. 

Asked if the proposed double dipping 
would not weaken the cattle, Mr. Moses 
said that might be true but it would not 
weaken them as much Texas fever 
would. He added that the bill would pro- 
tect cattle of Texas “better than anything 
there is in the laws of Congress.” 


several thousand cattle in a are 


as 


At the instance of Representative Jones 
(Dem.), of Amarillo, Texas, a member of 
the committee, the committee voted imme- 
diately to report the bill to the House. , 


Believes Funds Used 
In Election Justified 


Secretary Mellon Says Campaign 
in Pennsylvania Would Re- 
quire Great Expenditures. 


Secretary Mellon said June 14 that he be- 
lieved the expenditures made in the regent 
Pennsylvania primaries would be found to 
have been legitimate and essential, when 
the Senate Committee, now investigating 
those expenditures completes its inquiries. 

Mr. Mellon said it was impossible to con- 
duct any campaign in a State as large as 
Pennsylvania, where the number of candi- 
dates. was as great in “the recent 
primary and with the number of voters 
to be reached, without expenditures of 
considerable size, and pointed out that 
it costs about $42,000 in postage alone to 
reach each one of the registered voters 
of the State with one letter. 


as 


The Secretary said he believed the Sen- 
ate committee would find“that there had 
been little fraud, explaining that it was in- 
dispensable for any candidate to do away 
with watchers at polling places, and that 
was where much of the money had been 
spent. The workers, Mr. Mellon declared, 
were paid ten dollars a day, and their work 
was entirely legitimate and necessary in 
the interests of the candidates. 

The Pennsylvania laws legalize the use 
of watchers at polling places and limit 
their number according to the secretary, 
who asserted that the watchers always 
were selected from among a candidate's 
own supporters, otherwise he would never 
know whether his interests had been prop- 
erly protected. 

Mr. Mellon declared it was not his in- 
tention to go to “he defense of anyone 
but that he had commented on the Penn- 
sylvania expenditures at this time only 
because some of the newspapers had 
pressed him for a statement. 





e 
Needs for Warehousing 


Of Canned Goods Studied 


Investigation of the needs and possibili- 
ties of storing canned goods under the 
United States Warehouse Act has been 
undertaken by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, it was announced at the De- 
partment of Agriculture June 14. 

















aa . . 
Shipping 

Shipping reports describeadoubling of 
sea-born commerce at Vancouver, de- 
velopments at Havre, and proposed In- 


land Waterway improvements in Ger- 
N66. Fei eee eeecEane Page 11, Col. 3 
Technical committee of preliminary 


conference on oil pollution of navigable 
waters’ begins study of devices for hand- 
ling waste oil on ships....Page 2, Col. 5 


Sugar 


Peruvian market dull. Page 14, Col. 2. 


Supreme Court 


Full text of amendments relative to 
petitions for writs of certiorari. 

Page 3, Col. 7. 

Hearing advanced to October 25 of ap- 

peal against International Harvester Co. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Charles E. Hughes is appointed as Spe- 

cial Master to take testimony in case 

involving the diversion of Lake Michi- 

gan waters Page 7, Col. 2. 


Tarift 


Continuing his testimony before the 
Select Senate Committee investigating 
the Tariff*Commission, former Commis- 


sioner William S. Culbertson said that 
the difficulties in the sugar case began 
with the appointment of Mr. Glassie, 
who, he alleged, co-operated in the ob- 
structionist policy Page 10 





Tariff Commission announces date for 
hearing on granite investigation. 
Page 2, 

and other 
ences with his colleague, William S. Cul- 
bertson, are related by Tariff Commis- 
sioner Henry H. Glassie is testifying. be- 


Col. 7 


Personal encounters differ- 
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fore the Select Senate Committee in- 
vestigating the Commission. 
Page 


° 


2, Col. 3, 


Taxation 


Exemption from tax 
for retired employes Page 11, Col. 5 

Full text of opinion by the Solicitor 
of Internal Revenue holding that a gas 
lessee is entitled to leasehold rights. 


is denied trust 


~ Page 13, Col. 2 
Textiles 
Reappraisement decision by Customs 


Oe a pe Page 11, Col. 7 

United States Customs Court decides 
Carpet Wool Case in favor of importers, 
holding duty should be levied at twelve 
cents per pound Page 1, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Closing arguments the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission against the trade 

designation of “Philippine Mahogany.” 
Page 3, Col. 5. 


*wparaic.:” Jj 


heard by 


' See 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau issues order outlining 
procedure in discharge of patient-claim- 
ants. er Page 11, Col. 1 

Chauffer-veterans are warned against 
losing automobile accessories. 

Page 14, Col. 1. 

Adjusted service payments to veterans 
totaled $173,500,000 on June 1. 

Page 2, 


Wholesale Trade 
Customs 


by 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Col. 4 


Reappraisement decision 


Court 


Wool 


Results of London woo! auctions as an- 
nounced. Page 14, Col. 
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Cotton Consumption | Treasure Hunters 
In May Is Reported | Removing Markers 


Less Than Year Ago 
Aghive Cotton Spindles Number 
32,267,410 Against 33,136,936 
Same Month in 1925. 


United 





States cotton consumed in May 
totaled 516,758 bales compared with 531,668 
bales in May, 1925, the Department of 
Commerce announced June 14. During the 
10 months ending May 31, the United 
States consumed 5,471.565 bales compared 
with 5,215,408 in May, 1925. 
Cotton on hand May 31, in consuming 
establishments amounted to 1,449,932 com- 
pared with 1,343,019 bales. on the same 
date last year. In public storages and at 
compresses the cotton on hand May 31 was 
2,964,824 compared with 1,139,652 bales on 
the same date last year. 
Census of Cotton Stock. 
The figures for May of this year include 
17,043 bales of Egyptian, 5,610 of other 
foreign and 1,520 of American-Egyptian 
consumed; 66,042 bales of Egyptian, 22,306 
other foreign and 5,828 American-Egyptian 
in consuming establishments; and 29,769 
bales of Egyptian, 15,689 other forecign, 


and 3,779 American-Egyptian in public 
storage. The 10-months’ consumption in- 
cluded 174,765 bales of Egyptian, 64,448 


other foreign and 9,428 Amerigan-Egyp- 
tian. 
There were 32,267,419 cotton spindles 
active in May compared with 33,136,926 in 
May last year. 
Exports and Imports. 
Exports of domestic cotton and linters 
in May totaled 419,459 bales compared with 
330,967 in May, 1925. The United King- 
dom took 95,829 bales, France 38,766, Italy 
54,535, Germany 61,414, other 
55,443 and Japan 69,144. During 
months ending May 31 the total 
ports was 7,442,315 compared with 
22 in the corresponding period 
previous year. 


Keurope 
the 10 
of ex- 
7,775,- 
of the 

Imports in May totaled 13,626 500-pound 
bales compared with 14,219 bales in May 
last year. Egypt supplied 9,571 bales of 
this total. For the 10 months ending May 
31 the total of imports was 291,400 com- 
pared with 283,444 in the 
sponding period. 


previous corre- 


Photometry Chief to Attend 
Electrotechnical Meeting 





Dr. J. F. Meyer, chief of the Photometry, 
Lighting and Electric Section of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, will be in New York on 
June 17 to attend a meeting of the United 
States National Committee of the Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commission. The 
Committee on Guidance of the commis- 
sion, of which Dr. Meyer is a member, ar- 
ranges methods of procedure that the com- 
mission will follow in working up material 
for the next international meeting in Rome 
in 1927. 

A dozen different subjects now are being 
worked out for the international confer- 
ence, With Dr. Meyer designated to make 
a report on symbols for electrical quan- 
tities and clectrical apparatus and equip- 
ment. He will submit his findings at the 
New York meeting. 





Proposed Rate Changes 
On Oil and Wood Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 14 suspended from June 15 until Oc- 
tober 13 the operation of railroad tariff 
schedules which propose to cancel the 
commodity rates on petroleum and _ its 
products and on lumber (woods of value), 
carloads, from Memphis, Tenn., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., New Orleans, La., and points 
taking same rates, to Canadian destina- 
tions, and to apply* higher class rates in 
lieu thereof. 


To Plant Trout in Montana. 


The Bozeman (Mont.) station of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce has turned over to officials of 
the Madison Natienal Forest 3,000 Loch 
Leven trout for liberation in the head- 
waters of Meadow Creek and Odell Creek, 
two Montana trout streams, 


Of Geodetic Survey 


Think Monuments Mark Hiding 


Places of Gold, Says 
Division Chief. 





Stone and concrete markers placed in 
wooded districts by the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey have been dug up 
by treasure hunters in the belief that they 
mark hiding places for buried gold, ac- 
cording to Dr. William Bowie, chief of the 
division of Geodesy of the Survey. He 
added that the stones also have been taken 
for use as headstones for graves, doorsteps 
for cabins, and anchors and ballast for 
boats. In one case, in Florida, he said, a 
tourist removed twenty-three markers and 
used them to make a camp oven. His dep- 
redation cost the Government between 
$4,000 and $5,000 for replacement. 


of some of the 
costs about $500 Dr. Bowie 
The blocks of and concrete 
mark the triangulation, giving the latitude 
and longitude of the locality. They also 
note the magnetic stations, giving varia- 
tions of the compass, bear bench 
marks, denoting the elevation above sea 
level. The work of placing them began 
in 1816 and the stones are referred to by 
Geodetic Survey members “hitching 
posts.” 


Placing 
inally 


said. 


markers orig- 
each, 
stone 


and 


as 
Removal of the stones by tourists and 
others originally was attributed by Dr. 
Bowie to the fact that the blocks were 
marked so inconspicuously that the layman 
would not know what they stood for. 

New stations being placed by the Survey 
are identified with bronze bolts, about four 
inches in diameter, driven into the stone, 
and with the exposed face then inscribed 
with the legend, "United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Triangulations Station,” 
whatever class of station the marker 
may represent. 


or 


Fireworks Fatalities 
Gain, Figures Show 
More Than 1,000 Injured 


July 4 Celebrations in 1925, 
Report States. 


in 


One hundred and eleven persons were 
killed and 1,030 injured by fireworks as a 
result of celebrations on July 4 of last 
year figures at the United States Public 
Health Service disclose. 

Of these injured 
148 probably 
or both eyes. 


it was reported that 
would lose the sight of one 
In many reports to 
the Health Service asserted, injury or death 
was due to explosives that were considered 
harmless, such as sparklers, blank cart- 
ridges, cap pistols, skyrockets, small fire- 
crackers and Roman candles. 
of the United 
Health Service stated, for number of 
years conducted publicity campaign 
through the American Medical Association 
against the use fireworks in celebrat- 
ing Independence Day. The result was 
that injuries were reduced to almost 
negligible number, it was said, and 
campaign was discontinued. 


cases, 


Physicians States, the 
a 


a 


a 
the 


Last year the service stated the number 
of accidents from use of fireworks mounted 
again. The 111 deaths and 1,030 injuries 
recorded for the 1925 celebrations, were 
reported from 36 States, the other twelve 
States having not sent in their record at 
the time tabulations were made. 


Rabbit_ Industry Found 
Profitable in Nevada 


The rabbit industry is growing steadily 
on the Newlands irrigation project, in Ne- 
vada, farmers finding that the uniform de- 
mand and good prices make this a profit- 
able side line, according to the Bureau of 
teclamation, Department of the Interior. 





One water user on this project derives 
his whole income from 3,000 rabbits, kill- 
ing on an average 200 a week, averaging 
more than three pounds each, and selling 
around 27 cents a pound, 


| Appears in Support 
Of Bill to Prohibit 


Representative Hare Testifies for 
Own Measure Before House 
Committee on Agriculture. 





Department of Agriculture 
Approves Proposed Law 


Bill Would Require Commission 
Merchants to Account for All 
Produce Received. 





Representative Hare (Dem.) of Saluda, 
14, 


Agriculture, 


S. C., appearing on June before the 


House Committee on advo- 


cated his bill against the dumping of farm 
produce. The committee agreed to hear a 
representative of the commission merch- 
ants on June 17, when hearings on the bill 


will be closed. The measure is House Bill 
No. 10,510. 

The purposes of the bill as stated in its 
title are ‘“‘to prevent 
dumping, without 
cause therefor, of farm produce received 
in interstate commerce by commission 
merchants and others and to require them 
truly and correctly to account for all farm 
produce received by them.” 

The bill would make it misdemeanor 
for any person, firm, association cor- 
poration receiving in interstate commerce 


destruction 
and sufficient 


the 


good 


or 


or 


any fruits, vegetables, melons, dairy or 
poultry products or any perishable farm 
products of any kind or character, ‘‘to 


destroy or abandon, discard as refuse or 
dump any produce” to “to 
knowingly make any false report or state- 
ment to the person from whom the pro- 
duce was received, concerning the han- 
dling, condition, quality, quantity, sale or 
disposition of such produce,” “to know- 
ingly fail truly and correctly to account 
therefor.” The penalty would be a maxi- 
mum of $3,000 fine and one impris- 
onment. 

Mr. Hare asked the 
after the word knowingly in each instance 
in the foregoing, the “with intent 
to defraud.” He also said that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture felt that the bill might 
be strengthened by adding a provision re- 
quiring anyone receiving produce to ren- 
der a report promptly, 
addresses of the 


received, or 


or 


year 
committee to add, 


words 


names and 
of the 


giving 
purchasers pro- 
and condition of such produce received, 
and the items of expense incurred in con- 
nection with it. Mr. Hare said he would 
be glad to have this included but he felt 
the bill was strong cnough even without 
it to mect any emergency. 


Enforcement of Provisions. 


Under the terms of the bill, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would enforce its pro- 
visions and would regulations to 
carry it out. He would be empowered to 
cooperate with any Federal, State or other 
agency or individual, all United States Dis- 
trict Attorneys would be charged with the 
duty of prosecuting cases arising under it, 
subject to the supervision and control of 
the Department of Justice. 


issue 


R. W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in letter to 
Haugen (Rep.) of Northwood, Iowa, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, said in a letter dated April 24, 1926: 


a tepresentative 


“This department is of the opinion that 
this bill deals with certain evils existing 
in the marketing of the products men- 
tioned and that, if enacted, it would pro- 
vide a better method of counteracting the 
action of the unscrupulous merchants. If 
requested, I should be pleased to instruct 
members of the staff of the department 
who are familiar with the perishable pro- 
furnish any 
desired 


duce commission business to 
further information that may 
regarding this matter to testify at 
hearings that be held on the bill.” 
With this letter was a statement that the 
legislation would not in con- 
flict with the financial program the 
President. Mr. Hare said that the proevi- 
sion suggested by the Department of Agri- 
culture was based on the Kansas commis- 


be 
or 
may 
proposed be 


of 


sion law. 

idward L. of Washington, D. 
C., Assistant General Manager and Secre- 
tary of the National League of 
sion Merchants, said he had advised 
eers and members of the advisory board 
of his organization regarding the bill. He 
said he had heard only from four of the 
officers, but felt that the organization 
would have serious objection to the parti- 
cular amendment proposed by the 
tary of Agriculture. ) 


Roberts, 


Commnis- 
offi- 


he 


Secre- 


Briefs to Be Received 
In Bakelite Proceeding 





At the close of the hearings in the Bake- 
lite proceedings before the United States 


Tariff Commission on June 14, Chairman 
Thomas O. Marvin announced that inter- 
ested parties may file briefs on or before 


July 5th, 1926. 

On motion of Meyer Kraushaur and W 
L. Helms, counsel for the respondent im- 
porters named in the of the 
Bakelite Corporation of New York City, to 
dismiss the proceedings against their 
clients the Commission ruled adversely. 
The Bakelite Corporation charged the re- 
spondents importers with unfair methods 
of competition and unfair acts and prac- 
tices in the importation and sale of: smok- 
ers’ articles other articles made of 
synthetic phenolic resin which the 
plainant corporation claimed involved in- 
fringements of their patents. 


Senate Committee Gives 
Sanction to Nominations 


The Senute Committee on the Judiciary 
on June 14, ordered 
the Senate on the 


complaint 


and 
com- 


ii a eiceagaicceeeiaimasemnaeTiat a a an a - me 





in executive session 
favorable to 
following nominations: 

George L. Mallory, of Arkansas, to be 
United States marshal for the Eastern 
District of that State. 

Henry M. Holden, of Texas, to be United 
for the Southern District 


reports 


States attorney 
of Texas. 


Rickard B. Quinn, of Oklahoma, to be 


| United States marshal for the ‘Western 
e@ District of that State 


duce, the prices paid therefor, the quality | 
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' and was denounced by it as spurious. 
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Closing Arguments Presented 


In Philippines Mahogany Case 





nsular Government Defend 


Designation as Established by Custom. 





Final arguments were heard June 14, by 
the Federal Trade Commission in the so- 
called “Philippine mahogany” case, involv- 
ing the Indiana Quartered Oak Company, 
New York city, the Thomas E. Powe Lum- 
St. Mo., 
Jones Hardwood Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
misrepresentation in selling as mahogany, 
lumber and wood products consisting of 
wood other than mahogany. 


ber Company, Louis, and the 


These concerns are charged with 


These are cases selected by the com- 
mission to test the right of many con- 
cerns to use similar practices. It is the 


contention of counsel for the commission 
that such practices deccive manufacturers, 
and the consuming public into 
purchasing such lumber in the belief that 


they are made of mahogany. 


dealers, 


The issues in the cases were: 

Is the wood sold by the respondents as 
mahogany, such? 

If not, has the term “Philippine Mahog- 
any” universally known that 
purchasers of the lumber and the products 
manufactured therefrom, are not deceived 
into the belief that they are purchasing 
mahogany wood? 


become so 


Insular Government Intervenes. 

The Philippine Government, through the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, was permitted 
to intervene in the three cases. 
of 


Its coun- 


sel opposed the contentions attorneys 


for the commission. 

Counsel for the commission argued that 
the woods imported from the Philippines 
and sold by the respondents as “Philippine 
mahogany” are not mahogany. They said 
that the public being deceived, and 
that so-called mahogany was passed off for 
the genuine article. 


was 


“The term ‘Philippine-mahogany,’ ” 
“was not used before the 


they 
American 
occupation of the islands, and in 1904 large 
interests there started the 
and establish 


said, 
lumber propa- 


ganda to encourage its use. 


But 
the 


the-use of the term was opposed by 


Bureau of Forestry of the Islands, 
In- 
deed, Philippine woods are not permitted 
to be sold as mahogany in the Islands if 
they are not genuine.” 

A wood which clearly is not mahogony, 
counsel contended, cannot be sold as ma- 
hogany without violating section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. In an- 
swer to the claims of the respondents that 
the practiced condemned was @ trade us- 


age of long standing, counsel for the com- 


mission said: 
“Much evidence was introduced by re- 
spondents and intervenor, presumably in 


an effort to show that so-called ‘Philippine 
mahogany’ had for 15 20 years been 
generally known to be a wood which was 
not mahogany, and that no deception was 
practiced in selling it as mahogany with 
the word ‘Philippine’ prefixed. Such testi- 
mony was confined largely, but not wholly, 


or 


to dealers in so-called ‘Philippine mahog- 
any.’ 

“The fact was frequently brought out 
that Government publications used the 
term ‘Philippine mahogany,’ and_ that 
trade papers published prices under the 


eaption ‘Philippine mahogany’ and other- 


| Wise used the term. 








But this evidence is not convincing in 
view of the tesimony previously referred 
to, namely, that per cent of the retail 
lumber dealers in the United States would 
be deceived if, on ordering ‘Philippine ma- 
hogany,’ they received Tanguile or Lauan, 
the woods sold as ‘Philippine 
and in view of the fact, among 
that the purchasing public is deceived in 
buying this wood in the belief that it is 
buying mahogany. 


mahogany,’ 
others, 


“Trade usage and custom is a perfectly 
good defense as between private litigants, 
the complainant presumed to 
a custom usage which has been 
proven. Thus, among importers of 
called ‘Philippine mahogany’ it may 
possible in such a controversy to establish 
the fact that the 
against knew, or should have Known, that 
‘Philippine mahogany’ is not mahogany. 


when is 


know or 
so- 
be 


importer proceeded 


“Such a defense, however, in an action 
in behalf of the public in a matter of un- 
fair competition prevail, when it 
is shown that after the product leaves the 


manufacturer neither the retail dealer nor 


cannot 


the purchasing public are presumed to 
have or can have such knowledge. 

“The facts in this case fall squarely 
within the doctrine announced in the Win- 
sted Hosiery case (258 U. S. 483), which 
held: ‘A person is a wrongdoer who fur- 
nishes another with the means of con- 


summating a fraud.” 
Answer to Complaint. 

In their answers to the complaints each 
of the respondents denied that they 
eeived the public were using unfair 
methéds of competition. They said: 


de- 


“Respondent has for last 
suld to its customers of 
wood grown in the Philippine Islands 
which has the characteristics of mahogny 
wood and which conforms to the defini- 
tion of mahogany as to the trade 
and public; that said is and for 
many years past has been well and favor- 
ably known in the lumber and wood work- 
ing trades as ’Philippine mahogany’ and 
and 
and 
and 


ma- 


many years 


past a species 


known 
wood 


is so described and classified in trade 
commerce. It has and does advertise 
describe said wood to 
prospective customers ‘Philippine 
hogany’ and sells and offers it for 
under said descriptive term. 


its customers 
as 


sale 


“Respondent states that it has and does 
describe to its customers said Philippine 
mahogany as and for ‘Philippine mahog- 
any’ consistent with long recognized cus- 
tom of the trade and commerce, and all 
of respondent's said ¢ustomers. are fully 
informed and and recognize 
wood purchased from respondent as 
for Philippine mahogany and are in 
way mislead or deceived as to the origin 
nature of said wood.” 


suid 
and 
no 


know 


or 
ae 

declared 

be- 


Counsel for the respondents 
that it was important to 
tween scientific and the lumberman’s defi- 
nition of mahogany. They contended that, 
in any event, the difference between Philip- 

| pine and other mahogany was slight. The 


distinguish 











prices of the woods are about the same, 
it was said. 
In concluding argument for the respond- 


ents, counsel said: 


“Respondents submit that the commis- 
sion has wholly failed to prove that their 
wood is not a mahogany wood within the 
meaning of that term as it is known and 
used by lumberman, furniture manufac- 
turers, furniture dealers and the public; 
that the scientific rules of nomenclature 
as established by the 
experts justify the use of the 
hogany; that the matter herein 
has been determined by official usage and 
opinion to an extent that it is not proper 
subject matter for 
unfair competition; 


term ma- 


proceedings 
that long 


involving 
established 


trade usage justifies the name ‘Philippine | 


mahogany,’ and that there, is no 
tion or unfair practice in the record. 
missal of the complaint respectfully 
prayed.” 


decep- 
Dis- 
is 


Points of Law. 

In discussing the points at law, counsel 
for the respondents declared: 
dfi:q'm9h t?efe d:fins m fb g bgbgb 

“This case is primarily one of fact. 
discussion of the law almost 
necessary. 


A 
is un- 

“Respondents contend that 
ings were not brought in the public In- 
teerst, but involve an effort on the part 
of a group of competitors, defeated before 
the tribunal of the trade, the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, to 
nopolize the name ‘mahogany.’ 
in the record will show this is true. 


the proceed- 


mo- 


“The case is on all fours with the case 
of L. B. Silver Company in The Federal 
Trade Commission. Here a fight be- 
tween two groups of importers of mahog- 
any woods name a breed 
It involves differences of 
scientific to 


is 


over 
genus of woods. 
opinion between 


a for or 


experts as 


the genealogy of woods and trees and the | 


proper scientific nomenclature. 

“In the present unlike the Silver 
case, there is substantial agreement among 
the scientific witnesses with respect to 
the age-old of the name ‘ma- 
hogany’ to woods which do not bear the 
pure ‘strain in 


case, 


extension 


or our case, botanical re- 
lationship, with the original breed or 
genus. In one case it is animal genealogy, 
in the other case botanical differences, 
which, as*the court pointed out in the 
Silver case, practical men disregard and 
ignore. 


“In both cases the respondents expressed 
an honest opinion, substaniated by official 
recognition in association registry or 
books. There is no fraud 
either case. 

“The opinion of the court in the Silver 
case is too well known to the members 
of the Commission to take space here to 
do other than point out its obvious appli- 
cation to the present proceedings.” 


New Time Signal 
Will Be Displayed 


of 


rule 


or deceit in 








Bureau Standards Develops 
Device Operated Without 
Mechanical Contact. 


Displayed at the National Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, will be an 
exhibit of the Bureau of Standards illus- 
trating a method of obtaining time signals 
from a swinging pendulum without me- 
chanical contact, it was announced at the 
Bureau on June 14. This new method, it 
was explained, recently has been developed 
at the Bureau. 

In explaining the functions of this new 
time signal R. E. Gould, of the 
Time of the Bureau, pointed out 
that the feat was accomplished by use of 


device, 
Section 


a photo-electric cell. He explained that 
an illuminator is placed in front of a 
swinging pendulum, and a_ photo-electric 


cell, which is sensitive to light, is placed 


behind the pendulum. The light is allowed 


to pass through a narrow slit and to fall 
upon the photo-electric cell. The light is 
then focused on the pendulum which, in 


swinging the slot, cuts off the light 
from the illuminator and causes the photo- 
electric cell to become dark. Light falling 
upon the photo-electric cell reduces its re- 
sistance, but, when the cell becomes dark, 
the resistance is very great. 


past 


Taking advantage of this action of the 
photo-electric cell, Mr. Gould declared, an 
amplifying unit has devised which 
will step up the voltage of the cell to a 
high degree and cause a relay to close a 
sending circuit. 


been 


Freight Rates on Tinware 
Found Not Unreasonable 


Class freight rates on tinware in car- 
loads from Chicago, Rockford and Wau- 
kegan, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis., and points 
taking the same rates to Burlington and 
Keokuk, were found not unreason- 
able in a decision issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on June 14, dated 
June 1. : 

The Commission, however, found that 
the maintenance of lower commodity rates 
from the same points to St. Louis, Mo., and 
Quincey, I1L, would subject Burlington and 
Keokuk to undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage, and give to St. Louis and Quincy 
an undue preference and advantage. 

No order was entered at this time, but 
the Commission said “it is expected that 
the defendants will maintain rates on tin- 
ware, in carloads, from the points or ori- 
gin here considered to Burlington and Keo- 
kuk no higher than the cons®mporaneous 
rates on the same commodity from these 
points of origin to St. Louis and Quincy. 


lowa, 


Trout Eggs Collected. 


A report to the Bureau of Fisheries of 
the Department of Commerce from its field 
superintendent at Seattle, Wash., states 
that approximately 700,000 eyed steelhead- 
trout eggs have been produced from col- 
lections made in the Grandy Creek Field, 
but no collections of consequence were 
made at Duckabush and Quilcene, Wash. 
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The facts 
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Rules Are Changed © 
On Certiorari Writs - 
By Supreme Court ~ 





Regulations Regarding Filing of | 


Petitions Are Amended by 
New Order. 


\a 





Respondent to Be Notified 
Within Ten Days After Date 


From 20 to 25 Days Are Allowed 
for Presenting of Brief in~ , 
Opposition. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has amended Rule 35 and Rule 38 relating 
to petitions for writs of certiorari. Para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of Rule 35 were amended 
to read as follows: 

3. Notice of the filing of the petition, to- 
gether with a copy of the petition, printed 


record and supporting brief, shall be 
served by the petitioner on counsel for 
the respondent within 10 days after the 


filing, and due proof.of service shall :be 
filed with the clerk. If the United States, 
or any of its officers, is respondent and 
has been represented in the court below 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States or any of his subordinates, the serv- 
ice of the petition, record and brief shall 
be made on the Solicitor General at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

for the respondent shall have 
and where he resides in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, or an outlying 
possession, shall have 25 days, after notice, 
within which to file 40 printed copies of an 


Counsel 
20 days, 


opposing brief, conforming to Rules 24 
and 25. 
(a) Except during the summer recess, 


a brief in opposition filed on or before the 
Friday preceding the motion day on which 
the petition is to be submitted will be re- 
ceived. If the date for filing a brief in 
opposition falls in the summer recess, the 
brief may filed within 40 after 
the service of the notice, but this enlarge- 
ment shall not extend the time to a later 
date than Septembér 10. 


be days 


Consideration Date Fixed. 

4. On the first motion day following 
the expiration of the 20 days or 25, days, 
as the case may be, the petition, records 
and briefs shall be submitted by the clerk 
to the court for its consideration. 


Paragraphs 4 and 5 were amended to 
read as follows: 
4. A petition to this court for a writ 


of certiorari to review a judgment of the 
Court of Claims shall be accompanied by 
a certified transcript of the record in that 
court, consisting of the pleading, findings 
of fact, judgment and opinion of the court, 
but not the evidence. The petition shall 
contain only a summary and short state- 
ment of the matter involved and the rea- 
sons relied on for the allowance of ‘the 
writ. The petition and record shall be 
filed with the clerk and 30 copies thereof 
shall be printed under his supervision in 
the same way and the same terms 
that records on writs.of error and appeals 
are required to printed. Save that 
the estimated cost of printing shall be paid 
within five days after the estimate is fur- 
nished by the clerk and if payment is not 
made the petition may be summarily 
dismissed. When the petition and record 
are printed the petitioner shall forthwith 
serve a copy thereof on the respondent, or 
of record, and shall file with 
the clerk due proof thereof. 
Rules for Petitioners. 


upon 


be 


so 


5. Within 20 days after the petition and 
record ‘are printed the petitioner shall file 
with the clerk 30 copies of a printed brief 
in support of the petition—The brief to 
conform to the provisions of Rules 24 and 
25; and the petitioner shall at the same 
time file with the clerk due proof that.he 
has served a copy of the brief on the re- 
spondent or his counsel, together with a 
notice that the petition will be submitted 
to this court on the first motion day after 
the expiration of 20 days from the date 
of such service. The respondent may file 
with the clerk 30 printed copies of an op- 
posing brief, conforming to Rules 24 and 
25, at any time during that 20-day period. 
On the first motion day following the ex- 
piration of that period the petition and 
record, with the briefs filed, shall be sub- 
Mitted by the of the court to the 
court for its consideration. 

The previsions of subdivision (a) of para- 
graph 3, of Rule 35, shall apply to briefs 
in opposition to petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari to review judgments of the Court 


clerk 


of Claims. 








Contracts Are Awarded 
For New Postal Supplies 








Thomas L. Degnan, purchasing agent 
of the Post Office Department, has an- 
nounced the following awards for pos- 


tal supplies for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. 1926: 

The International Tag Company, Chi- 
cago, IL, awarded the contract for 34,- 
000,000 CG. O. D. parcel post tags at 71 
cents per thousand. 

Lindemeyr & Harker, Baltimore, Md, 
awarded the contract for 4,000,000 special 
handling tags at 97 cents per 1,000. 

R. P. Andrews Paper”“Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 11,000,000 parcel post tags 
at $1.009 per 1,000. : 

The Whitaker Paper Company, Balti- 
more, Md., awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing 442,000 Kraft wrapping paper at 
$0.0507 per pound. 

A. R. Cauthorne, Richmond, Va, awarded 
the contract for furnishing 120,000 pounds 
of mimeograph paper at $0.0658 per pound, 

kx. F. Woodhead, Norristown, Pa., 123, 
000 rolls toilet paper at $0.0773 per roll, 





Seek American Exhibits 
For Japanese Exposition 





A report received at the Department of 
Commerce through the Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the United States announced that 
the Federation ofythe Sanitary Associa- 
tions of Osaka will hold a sanitation ex- 
hibition in that city from July 15 to 
August 30 with a view to increasing the 
hygienic knowledge of the Japanese people. 

The Ambassador advises that authorities 
concerned are anxious to have some @&- 
hibits from the United States, ; 


Se 


(ixpex 1414) 


Campaign Expenses of $1,628, 355.77 in 


Cost in Eastern Counties Placed 
By Treasurer's Aide at $614,134 


Witness Is Questioned at Length by Senator Reed 
of Missouri as to Details of Financing 
Pepper-Fisher Coalition Ticket. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


vice president, but declared that the asso- 
ciation, so far as he was aware, did not 
take any active part in politics as a body. 

Questioned by Senator Reed, of Missouri 
(Dem.), the witness said that he first be- 
cause interested in supporting the Pepper- 
Fisher organization last March when he 
attended a meeting at which Alva B. 
Johnson, a retired Philadelphia capitalist 
was made chairman, and he made treas- 
urer. It was at this meeting, he said, that 
the Republican Citizens Campaign Com- 
mittee was organized. 

Says Thirty Were Present. 


In’ answer to a question by Senator 
Reed the witness said that about thirty 
persons attended the first meeting, many 
of them wealthy and prominent 
delphians. 

A few days after the organization mect- 
ing, held in a Philadelphia office building 
in which rooms had been rented, Mr. Fol- 


Phila- } 





; on 


well said he left for a trip to Europe and | 


did not return until some time in May. 

drew the attention 
letter purporting to 
the dated 
with campaign 


Senator Reed then 
of Mr. Folwell to 
bear the signature 
April 9, in 
funds. 

Mr. 
that it was 
Asked by Senator 
sion he left the rubber stamp signature, 
he said he left it Frank J. 
Jorman and Chester W. Hill 

He testified Mr. Hill was authorized to 
use the stamp to issue receipts for 
tributions and advances to 
committee. 


Signed for By Assistant. 


a 
of witness 


connection 


this 
stamp 


Folwell stating 


his 


explained by 
rubber 
in whose 


teed posses- 


in charge of 


the 


Senator Reed read to the witness a list 
of receipts for advances totalling $37,575 
from Joseph R. Grundy to the Pepvper- 
Fisher committee and asked if Mr. Folwell 
personally had received any of the 
amounts mentioned. Mr. 
he had not received any of the money 
cause Chester W. Hi'l, an assistant 
his in an insurance comp ny of 
he is president, had been authorized 


be- 

of 
which 
to 


sign his name to receipts and 1) endorse | 


checks <o his order fore deposit at the 
Corn Exchange Banks. Mr. Hill had 
charge of ce; ositing checks given to the 
simmitice, Mr. Folwell said. 

the witness when 
receipts. He got them, 
he said, from Frank J. Gorman, another 
associate of in the Pepper-Fisher 
campaign, in the committee room a few 
minutes before the took the witness stand. 


Senator Reed asked 


he received the 


his 


signature. 


Folw2ll deciarad | 


} prospects for 


“Was Andrew W. Mellon oné?’’ Senator 
Reed asked. 
“No,” Mr. Folwell replied. 


Held Not Political Body. 


far he is informed, Mr. Folwell 
said, Mr. Grundy made no contributions 
or advances to the Pepper-Fisher cam- 
paign aside from those listed in the re- 
ceipts previously introduced or mentioned 
in his testimony or Mr. Grundy’s. 


So as 


Answering questions by Senator Goff 
(Rep.), West Virginia, Mr. Folwell said the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
is not a political organization with the 


Republican members dominating because | 


members of that party are more numerous 
in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Reed resumed questioning about 
the Folwell-Grundy $90,000 note and the 
its repayment. Mr. Folwell 
said he assumed the interest had been paid 


it, since he had not heard from 


| best, in his opinion, to defer attempts to 





| day, 


Senator Reed then handed the witness the ! 


sheaf of receipts and said: 


“Look at them and see if they were not 
all made out at one time; from their ap- 
pearance—all! fresh.” 

Questioned About Note. 

The witness asserted that in his opinion 
the receipts had all been made out on 
the same typewriter but at different times. 
The notes bore various dates from April 
9, to June 5, 1926. 

The witness then was questioned in de- 
tail by Senator Reed concerning the $90,- 
000 note which he and Mr. Grundy, ac- 
cording to their testimeany, had negotiated 
at the Corn Exchange Bank in Philadel- 
phia on primary day. 

Mr. Folwell said that he expected to be 
reimbursed by the citizens of Pennsylvania 
who were interested in the campaign for 
his share of the $90,000, adding that he 
expects ultimately to contribute part 
this sum himself 

There been definite 
either Mr. Grundy one else 
as to repayment of this sum to the signers 
of the note, he said. 

“You signed your to $90,000 worth 
of paper and did know any one you 
expected to get it back from?” asked Sen- 
ator Reed. ‘“‘Whom did you expect to get 
this money back from?” 

“From different citizens 
vania,”’ Mr. Folwell answered. 


of 


has 
with 


no agreement 


or any 


name 


not 


of Pennsyl- 
Asked to Name Citizens. 

“What 
“Name them.” 

“IT can’t,” Mr. Folwell replied. 

“You can’t name a 
you expect to get it 
usked. 

“I knew 
me out 
witneess said 


citizens?”” asked Senator Reed. 


single man, and 


Senator Reed 


yet 
back,’ 
that Mr. 


he 


Grundy 
the 


would help 


because signed note,’’ the 

“Tell this committee where you expected 
to get back the to pay this 
and about Mr. Grundy 
already campaign 
mittee,’ demanded. 

“Throughout the 
answered. 

Asked by Senator 
any understanding or 
Mr. Folwell and 
for the $90,000 
“go.” 

“You just down to the bank and 
signed your name to $90,000 worth of pa- 
per without knowing a 
get it back from ,’’Senato rReed asked. 

Depended On Mr. Grundy. 

“It was due entirely to my belief in Mr. 
Grundy and my in Mr. 
Folwell said. 

“That answers 
Reed replied. “You expected Mr. Grundy 
to make good?” 

“Yes, sir,’ the witness said. 
my understanding, but 
agreement Just a personal belief on 
part.” 

Asked by Senator Reed if 
agreed to underwrite the campaign, 
witness answered in the negative. 

“Didn't Grundy think he would get 
$90,060 from the Manufacturers 
tion,’ Senator Reed asked. 

“No,” the witness replied. “He did not 
mention the He felt reason- 
ably sure that he would get it from the 
Many business men.” 


money 
$210,000 that 


your 


note 
had 
loaned to com- 
Senator 
State,’ Mr. Folwell 
Reed if 
agreement 
others tu 


the 


there 


reimburse him 
Witneess answered, 


went 


confidence him,” 


by questions,” 


“That was 


there was no 


my 


had 
the 


anyone 


his 
Associa- 


association 


person you would | 


Senator | 


| tee two books containing back ¢ 


| aggregating $291,575 received by the cam- | 





| these 


| gave them 


| political 


| presented 


} campaign offices were on the sixth floor 


with which to 
after the general 


collect funds 
note until 
November. 


the 
in 


redeem 
election 


Explaining his previous connection with 
activities in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Folwell said he had been chairman 
the ways and means committee for 
ern Pennsylvania during the Harding cam- 
1920 


east- 


paign for the presidency in 
Raised $650,000. 


His committee at that time, he said, 


} had raised approximately $650,000 in sup- 
con- | 


*itiz s' ‘ . as 
ceeen | which, he said was sent to the Republican 


| National 


port of the Harding candidacy, most of 


Will 


estate 


Committee under H. 
Frank J. Gorman, real assessor, 
employed by the City of Philadelphia, 
the next witness called. He had 
out the call for the organization 
in behalf of the Fisher gubernatorial can- 
didacy. 
Mr. 
the various 
Grundy listed in 
to the 
by Mr. Folwell. 
no receipts to Mr. Grundy for 
the advances made by Mr. Grundy at the 
times the advances were made. All of the 
receipts were prepared at the same 
on June 5, subsequent t 
f to the on the 
he said. Before that time, Mr. 
man testified, Mr. Grundy had 
in his possession to indicate the existence 
of these obligations. 
Check Stubs Are Shown. 


Gorman turned over to the 


Hays. 


was 
sent 


that 


money 


Gorman testifie 

of 
the 
investigation 


If received 
sums from 
receipts 


committee 


any 


time 


of $55,000 committee same 


Gor- 


Mr. commit- 


hee 
1 


showing how 


a cash 


money was expended, and 


book of receipts and 
were opened until 
Questioned about 


they 
the 


closed. 


rece for 


ipts 
paign ittee, the 1 said that 
he was of the opinion that they were ail 
made at the same time. 
“What time that?” 
Reed. 
“June 5, 
‘Were 
Senator 


wil 


was 


1926,” the 
they all 
Reed 

“I do not recall whether they 
ished that day or the next,” Mr. 
said. 

“Did give 
Grundy?” Senator 

vo OMe” the 

“Where was Mr 


winess replied. 
typed time?” 


asked 


at that 
were fin- 
Gorman 
you them in person 
Reed queried. 
answer. 

. Grundy when you hand- 
to him?” Senator Reed 


to Mr. 


was 


ed those 


asked. 


papers 


“Iam almost positive it was in his priv- 
ate office,’ Mr. Gorman said. 
Asked About Payment. 
“Where was Mr 


you the $55,000, 


Grundy when he gave 
Senator Reed asked. 

“It is impossible to say because of the 
change in offices,’ Mr. Gorman said. “The 


of 


| the building, and Mr. Grundy’s offices were 
} on the eleventh or twelfta floor of the same 


building.” 
“When was it that you gave Mr. Grundy 


so-called receipts?” Senator 


asked. 
“I can't recall,” Mr. 
matter we 


Gorman said. “‘The 


aS not so 


momentous 
mind 
May or June? 


Reed 


as to im- 
press itself 
“Was 


days ago?” 


on my 


it in How 


asked. 


many 
Senator 
“Ican not recall,” the witness replied. 

“Did you ever see the receipts after you 


to Mr. Grundy?” Senator Reed 


| asked. 


“Yes. 


| and he asked me to give them to the chair- 





A 


| portant 


| receipts and 


man of this committee,”” Mr. Gorman re- 


| plied. 
was | mas 


between | 


Time of Delivery Asked. 
“That would be June 12,” Senator Reed 
said. “How long that had vou de- 
livered these exhibits to Mr. Grundy?” 


fore 


be 
“I cannot recall, because it was not im- 
enough to impress itself 
Gorman said. 


on me,” 


Mr. 
“You gave them to Grundy after he had 
testified here, didn't 
asked. 
"Na, Gr; 
Questioned to who 
kept the books of the campaign committee, 
the witness answered that it 
Marie Powers, of Philadelphia 
In examining the containing the 
expenditures of the commit- 
Reed called attention to 
fact that it was a loose-leaf book. 
“Did she keep any other books of entry?” 
Senator Reed asked. ; 
“No, sir,” replied the witness. “She 
made those sheets as original entries.” 


you?” Senator Reed 
the witness replied 


by Senator Reed as 


was Miss 


book 


tee, Senator 


*‘Loose-sheet 
Reed, 

“Yes, 
found them the best to be used.” 

“Who up the summaries?” 
ator Reed asked the witness, 


books?” asked Senator 


sir,’’ said the witness. 


made Sen- 


the | 
bank to the contrary and that it would be | 


of | 


meeting | 


Mr. | 
previously | 


Mr. Gorman said he gave | 
of | 


nsfer | 


no records | 


- atin 
k stubs | 


expenditures | 


| from the time the campaign headquarters } 


asked Senator | 


Reed | 


I saw Mr. Grundy last Saturday | 


the | 


“We have | 
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“Clerks in the office,” Mr. Gorman said. 

Mr. Gorman explained to the commit- 
tee that while Miss Powers was the head 
bookkeeper, other clerks in the office as- 
sisted in typing the statements which 
were kept in the loose-leaf ledger. 

Senator Reed called the witnesses’ at- 
tention to the word “loan” typed after 
several entries of various amounts of cash 
received from Mr. Grundy and asked Mr. 
Gorman if this word had not, from its 
appearance, been typed in later than the 
original entries. 

Mr. that this, ap- 


parently, had been done in some instances, 


Gorman agreed 


but disagreed with Senator Reed as to 


other instances. The witness said it was 
“entirely possible’ that the word “loan” 


was written in at times subsequent to 


the original entries in some cases, because 
the bookkeeper who made the entries was 


not always advised of the purpose r 


| which money was advanced. He declared 
he was “almost certain” that he had not 
given instructions for any such additional 
| entries after the fifth day of June, and 
added that he had no recollection of hav- 
ing issued such orders at all. 
Says He Kept Memorandum. 

Mr. Gorman said he had kept a memo- 
| randum of the loans made to the commit- 
tee by Mr. Grundy and did not have to 
depend upon the cash bank for informa- 
tion on that subject. 

Mr. 
| from 


in 
Reed 


Gorman 
Senator 


response 
made a 


to a request 
computation 


tion in Eastern Pennsylvania and 
nounced that the total, according to 
figures was $614,134.33. 

Cyrus E. Woods, former U. S. ambassa- 
dor to Spain and Japan, employed in the 
closing days of the campaign to coordinate 
the Pepper individual and the Pepper- 
Fisher ticket organizations, assumed the 
| chairmanship of the Pepper-Fisher com- 
mittee for the Eastern part of the State, 
Mr. said, although the “Fisher- 
| for-Governor”’ organization never lost its 
identity, and continued to function. 

Mr. Gorman told of expenditures of 
money for newspaper advertising, organ- 
private detectives, watchers and po- 
| litical organizations. 


an- 
his 


Gorman 


izers, 


How Ads Were Placed. 

large extent, 

| was for the benefit of both candidates, 
rted. <As illustration he said that 

a full-page advertisement would be_ in- 


The money so spent, to a 


an 





ator Pepper one week and the 
week it would be used for Fisher. 
Mr. told the 
the advanced $12,000 to 
publican women’s organizations in Penn- 
| sylvania before primary election day and 
about $3,000 after that day. In addition, 
of the 
and women’s organizations were combined 
and it would be difficult to say “what was 
; the total expended among the women 
| workers.” 


following 
Gorman committee that 


committee Re- 


he said, in ma 


ny 


Senator 
| Gorman on the 
pended by the 
Senator taking 


bank 


Reed then checked with Mr. 
moneys received and ex- 
campaign committee, the 
the containing the 
Mr. Gorman using 
the cash book or ledger used by his com- 
mittee. 

The examination disclosed numerous 
discrepancies between the deposits and re- 
| ceipts. 


books 


check stubs and 


notes | 


Mr. Gorman explained these differences 

the ground that in several instances 
contributions loans were received in 
| cash and some of the cash was immediately 
expended without going through the bank. 


Bill to Regulate 
Private Stockyards 
Wlil Be Held Over 


| Representative Tincher Urges 
House Committee on Agriculture 
to Report Measure. 


}on 


or 





Representative Tincher (Rep.), of Medi- 
| cine Lodge, Kans., stated on June 14 that 
his bill to amend the packers and stock- 
yards act, so as to bring the private stock- 
yards of the packers under the same Fed- 
eral and supervision of 
| Department of Agriculture as the present 
public stockyards, will go, over until the 
December session of. Congress. 

He made this statement 
| of the House Committee 
| where on June 14 he asked for u meeting 
on Wednesday, June 16, to vote on the 
bill and a report to the House so that it 
may be on the House calendar, with the 
| understanding that “I will not call it up 
until the December session.” 

Representative Haugen (Rep.) of North- 
| wood, Iowa, chairman of the committee, 
|} Was not ready to agree upon committee 
action the bill. He read a telegram 
from the general attorney of the Cudahy 
|; Packing Company, asking for time before 
the committee to discuss the bill. Mr. 
Tincher objected that Mr. Creigh, attorney 
for the Cudahy Company, had been attend- 
ing the hearings on the bill and had had 
| his opportunity. Mr. Tincher said he could 
see no reason for further time. 

Extra Drive for Cattle. 

Mr. Haugen, referring to the bill, said it 
would be unfair to require the packers to 
drive the cattle, at Chicago for instance, 
15 miles or so past their own yards to the 
public yards and then back again. 

“T am not satisfied,’’ he said, ‘that so 
far as the St. Paul, Chicago and St. Louis 
yards are concerned, you are simply 
taxing them $36 a car additional.” 

Mr. Tincher said he resented what Mr. 
Haugen said about the bill simply 
a tax of $36 a car. 

“T refused to introduce this bill,’ 
said, ‘‘until it had been endorsed by the 
farmers’ organizations, the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange and oth- 
ers. I am not introducing it for the com- 
mission merchants.” 

Mr. Haugen reminded the committee 
there was not a quorum present and the 
| consideration of Mr, Tincher’s bill went 
«over until June 16. 


regulation 


at a meeting 
on Agriculture, 


on 


being 


he 





of the expenses of the Pepper-Fisher Coali- | 


he | 


serted in Philadelphia newspapers for Sen- | 


wards the men’s } 


the | 


Campaign Financing 
Related by Banker 


Testimony regarding the methods uscd 
in Philadelphia in raising campaign funds 
to support Senator Pepper's race for 


before the 


re- 


nomination was given Sen- 


atorial Campaign Investigating Committee 
on June 12 by Robert Glendinning, chair- 


: of the Pepper finance committee for 
i 
| 


Philadelphia. The stenographic report of 
his testimony was in part, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN: Your name is Robert 
Glendinning? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where do you reside? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
ness or occupation? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: I am in the bank- 
ing businegs. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your bank? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 
ning & Co. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that an investment 
bank? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: Investment bank- 
ers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where is your place 
of business? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 
Building, Fifteenth 

The CHAIRMAN: 


What is your busi- 


Robert Glendin- 


In the Packard 
and Chestnut Streets. 


Did you have any- 


7 1 
| thing to do with the last primary election 


in Pennsylvania? 
Was Finance Chairman. 
Mr. GLENDINNING: I was chairman 
of George Wharton Pepper's campaign 
fund when it started—lI should say, chair- 
man of his finance committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: When was that? 
Mr. GLENDINNING: We _ informally 
| Organized somewhere around the first of 
September. 
The CHAIRMAN: You took that posi- 
tion at Senator Pepper's request? 
Mr. GLENDINNING: At his request. 
The CHAIRMAN: Had been con- 
nected with him in politics before? 
Mr. GLENDINNING: Only 


you 


when he 


Attempts to Block 
Farm Relief Cited 


By Senator Norris 


Administration and Moneyed In- 
terests Said to Have Defeated 
Passage of Bill. 

Senator George W. Norris, “Nebraska 
(Rep.), chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, explained 


ject of the farm relief measure now pend- 
ing. Introduced by 
referred to as the Dawes-McNary-Haugen 
Bill. 

Senator Norris also told of efforts 
the “administration forces and monied 
terests of the country” to block farm 
lief legislation reported out by his 
mittee in the past six years by 
substitute bills. 

“T realize that the bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate is a new step in legisla- 
tion,” Senator Norris said, “and that we 
are traveling an entirely new road. Noth- 
ing exactly like it has ever been done in 
the United States. 

Sincerity of Opposition. 

“I realize that those opposed to _ this 
legislatiqg are sincere in their opposition 
and are moved by lofty ideals. I want 
it understood that any criticism I may 
| appear to make of my colleagues in the 
Senate or of any executive officers of the 
Government is done in a constructive spirit 
and not as a challenge to any one’s good 
faith. 

“Agriculture in this country is in a de- 
plorable condition and has been for sev- 
eral years. The farmers of the country 
are not getting their share of the Nation's 
prosperity. There is not a Senator in this 
body who, if he had gone through what I 
have in the consideration of farm relief 
in the past six years, would not be friendly 
to this measure. 

“Soon after the 


in- 


re- 


offering 





war it became evident 


bad way. It found that it costs 
more to produce his products than he could 
get for them. Thousands of farmers have 
had to abandon their farms and thousands 
are now going bankrupt. 

Legislation Well Considered. 

“The Agriculture Committee has given 
very extensive consideration this mat- 
ter. Hundreds of proposals have been sub- 
mitted. The committee went into very ex- 
tensive hearings, and finally reported a bill 
which was introduced by myself, in the 
preparation of which I had the assistance 
of many persons in various parts of the 
United States. 

“That bill up a great middleman— 
a Governmental corporation financed with 
Government funds. It was given every 
power that any individual would have in 
the handling farm products, in their 
distribution in their sale. 

“It was found that it costs too much to 
distribute farm products. 1 am as much 
concerned for the consumer as I am for 
the producer. The bill was devised to re- 
duce the cost to the consumer and to in- 
crease the price received by the producer.” 

Senator Norris pointed out to the Senate 
that any farm relief measure to be suc- 
cessful must deal with the disposition of 
the farm surpluses. 


High Grain Rates Suspended 
Into Kansas and Missouri 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on June 14, suspended from June 15 until 
October 13, the operation of railroad tariff 
schedules which propose to increase the 
rates on grain and grain products from 
points in Kansas and Missouri to destina- 
tions in Texas located on the Spearman 
branch of the Panhandle and Santa Fe 
Railway by canceling the joint through 
rates and applying in lieu thereof combi- 

a nation rates 


a was 


to 


set 


of 


and 





| body 


to the Senate, June 14, the origin and ob- ; 


him and frequently | 
of | 


com- | 
| Adolph 


that the farmers of this country were in | 





came up for his primary election four 
years before, when I served on his finance 
committee, acting as treasurer of that 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: In September last, 
when you started to get up this organiza- 
tion, what done with reference to 
that? What kind of an organization did 
you get up? 

Organization Informal. 

Mr. GLENDINNING: It was rather an 
informal organization. He asked me to 
get a finance committee for the purpose 
of raising money for the campaign ex- 
penses, and [I started around to try and 
find as many of his friends as I could who 
I thought would be reasonably sure of 
either collecting money or contributing 
money themselves, and everybody that I 
could get that would go in, I Just put them 
on the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
get? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: I do not really 
know how many. I think 30 or 40. I 
had practically no limit in my mind as 
to number, because I thought 

The CHAIRMAN: The more you put 
on the committee the more you would 
get? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 

The CHAIRMAN: 
of them? e 

Mr. GLENDINNING: A list was pub- 
lished in last evening's paper, not of the 
finance committee, but it included all the 
members of that committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I did 
evening’s paper. 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 
list; it is the list you 
day morning by Mr. 
that the list. 

Says Mr. Bok Withdrew. 

The CHAIRMAN: That 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 
could pick out the 

The CHAIRMAN: Give us the leading 
members on the finance committee. 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 
that contributed a 


was 


How many did you 


Exactly. 
Have you got a ilst 


not see last 
You have 
were given 
Pepper. I 


the 
yester- 


suppose 
is 


is the list? 
From 


persons- 


thousand dollars 


or over Was considered on that committee. 


There was a Mr. Edward Bok—no, I think 
he would not serve on the committee. 
asked me not to put him on the com- 
mittee, and we eliminated his name from 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
Bok give? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: Mr. Bok gave us 
$2,000, I believe, but he did not care to 
have his name given. Then there was a 
Mr. John Gribbell. 

The CHAIRMAN: Give me the 
of those the finance committee, and 
state who these people are, if you please. 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 

John H. Bromley is a 
Philadelphia: 


How much 


on 


Yes, sir, I will. 

manufacturer in 
John Gribble is one of 
also in the gas meter business; Sidney F. 
T. Brock is of the banking firm of Riley & 
Brock: Charles J. Webb is the 
business; Pitcairn a 
Charlton no business 
know of. 


in wool 
Fiaymond 


Yarnall, 


is lawyer: 


that I 


Says He's Capitalist. 

The CHAIRMAN: A 
Mr. GLENDINNING: 
Clatchy is a 


capitalist? 
Yes. 
builder; Isaac T. 
investments: J. Leonard Replogle, 
business; Edward B. Robinette, 
G. Rosengarten, chemist: J. 
Mull, shipbuilding company; E. 
banker; W. S. Ellis, capitalist; 
Kilb, bread business, a large baker; 
Corliss Morgan, treasurer of the 
sity of Pennsylvania; William J. 
lawyer; George McFadden, jr., 
John E. Zimmerman, engineer; Clarence 
H. Geist, promoter; Philamon Dickson, 
banker; B. Dawson Coleman, coal: John H. 
Mason, banker; Charles P. Day, engineer: 
Roland L. Taylor, banker: 
Newbold, banker. 

I should 
I actually 


steel 


H. 
W. Clark, 
Louis J. 
F. 
Univer- 
Turner, 
cotton; 


Clement 


Say those were about all that 
appointed on finance com- 
mittee, and if any others were appointed 
they were appointed after I left the city, 
because I left Philadelphia on the 27th of 
December. 

The CHAIRMAN: These men you have 
just named were on the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Pepper State-Wide Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. 


my 


GLENDINNING: were, 
Did Not Organize State. 
The CHAIRMAN: Did 
state-wide organization? 
Mr. GLENDINNING: 
nothing about it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you try to get any 
organization outside of Philadelphia? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: You confined your ef- 
forts to Philadelphia? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: [I 


They 


you cffect a 


No, sir; I knew 


did, for the 


reason that I did not know apybody out- | 


side. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you even 
an organization for Philadelphia? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: Our organization 
was practically started for the purpose of 
raising funds to pay for the 
general campaign expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN: You were 
of that Finance Committee? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: I 

The CHAIRMAN: Who 
urer? 

Mr. 
bold. 

The 
tary? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 
secretary . 

The CHAIRMAN: 
were received, in 
deposited? 

All Put in One Bank. 

Mr. GLENDINNING: The Pennsylvania 
Company. 

The CHATRMAN: 
the sole depositary? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: 
depositary. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
Company? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: The  Pennsy!l- 
vania company, at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
streets. 

T. Henry Walnut, chairman of the Pin- 
chot for Senator campaign committee for 
Philadelphia, told of the use Of watchers 
in the primary election in that city and 
of political conditions there. His testi- 
mony was, in part, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN: In traveling about 


G 


have 


bills for his 
chairman 


was, 


was the treas- 


GLENDINNING: Mr. F. E, New- 


CHAIRMAN: Who was the secre- 


We had not any 


When any 
what bank 


moneys 
were they 


In only one; was that 
That was the sole 


The Pennsylvania 


memory I | 


PragticaWy every- | 


He | 


did Mr. | 


names | 
not trained men. 


| 
the 
owners of the Curtis Publishing Company; 


John H. Me- | 


banker: | 


a | 


la 


| 


| and 


; Stances, 
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JR. Grundy Advaneed $291,575 


William H. Folwell Testifies That His Signature’ 
on Receipts Was Made With Rubber Stamp 
While He Was Making Visit in Europe. 


the city, did you see a great number of 
watchers there for the other candidates? 

Mr. WALNUT: In my own ward I saw 
a great number of watchers, but compara- 
tively few Pepper watchers. 

The CHAIRMAN: How many 
watchers would you say there were? 

Mr. WALNUT: I would say they lined 
up six and eight and ten in a row in front 
of the polling place. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
near the Vare 
day came? 

Not Paid Off Publicly. 

Mr. WALNUT: No, I was not. Well, I 
might have been near it, but nobody is 
permitted to invade the segrecy of that 
function, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN: I thought they at 
least paid off their watchers publicly. 

Mr. WALNUT: Not in Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
way? 

Mr. WALNUT: No, sir. The system 
followed in Philadelphia—it will take me 
just a minute to explain. 

The CHAIRMAN: 

Mr. WALNUT: Your ward leader goes 
down to headquarters and he 
money, and he says he wants so much a 
division. That is the way it is distributed, 
so much to a division. The 
in the number of divisions. Then he goes 
to his own headquarters and the men all 
come in there the night before’the pri- 
mary, and they are admitted one at a time 
into the back room there and given the 
amount of money that they are to use in 
the division. Presumably one in the 
ward knows how much any other divi- 
sion gets, because they vary considerably 
in the amounts, depending upon the char- 
acter of the division. 

The CHAIRMAN: And the character of 
the man who wants the money? 

Mr. WALNUT: Well, the Republican 


Vare 


Were you anywhere 
headquarters when pay 


You do not do it that 


Yes. 


gets his 


wards vary 


no 


| organization knows their own men in their 


own divisions, and they give a man the 
amount that the division requires. Of 
course we do not know our men; they are 
We have not dealt with 
them extensively before, as a rule; so that 
we just give each individual a certain 
amount. 
Asked About Corruption. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has there been a 
good deal of corruption in the politics of 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. WALNUT: Well, 
it was not the purest place in the world— 
not politically speaking. You see, we 
have three difficulties to meet. First, we 
have very material difficulty in the count. 
Our whole election machingry is built up- 
on 


I would say that 


party there, and the has broken 
down. Now you have nobody but a par- 
ticular group that is interested entirely in 
one set of candidates, in the polling place, 
they can do what they please with 
the ballot. I do not say they always do, 
but I know that in 
they do it. For instance, last fall we had 
manifestation of the fact, because we 


system 


very 


got 
great effort, and we found the figures were 
very much reversed. 

The CHAIRMAN: That you would 
find one man counted having a 
jority, when as a matter of fact he had 
a minority? 

Mr. WALNUT: 


is, 


as 


Yes. For instance, in 


this fight we had last fall there were four 
Ward that they 


ballot boxes in the 46th 
got the lids off of, and it made a difference 
of over 100 votes to each division. I sup- 


pose the average vote in the division was i 


about 350; so that that is a very material 
element. We have 2,492 divisions in the 
city. 

Estimated at 50,000 Votes. 


The CHAIRMAN: And 100 
them would make how many? 

Mr. WALNUT: No; it was a total differ- 
ence of 100 subtracted from one and added 
to the other. 

Senator KING: One man would get 50 
or 60 more than he was entitled to and 
the other man less? 

Mr. WALNUT: That 
votes in a division. 

Senator KING: In a division? 

Mr. WALNUT: [In a division. 

The CHAIRMAN: That would make 140,- 
000 votes throughout the city? 

Mr. WALNUT: Yes. Of course I would 
hardly say it averaged that, but it is very 
hard to speculate on what the figures are. 
But we assume it would run about 50,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: Were the same men 
in charge of the ballot boxes in the last 
primary that were in charge of them last 
fall? 

Mr. 


in each of 


is a total of 100 


WALNUT: Except in a few in- 
where the men in that election, 
for instance, were prosecuted, and I! pre- 
sume they were not back on that job in 
those four divisions. But outside of that 
there was no change. 

Says Men Acquitted. 

The CHAIRMAN: What happened to 
these four that were prosecuted? 

Mr. WALNUT: They were acquitted. 
I just wish I could remember the complete 
story of one of those cases. It was a sort 
of a revelation of our attitude on handling 
the ballots in that fashion—rather 
amazing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Nobody has insisted 
upon opening the ballot boxes in this re- 
cent primary contest in Philadelphia? 

Mr. WALNUT: No, I think the re- 
sults were so disastrous, everybody just 
quit. 

Senator KING: 
dissatisfied? 

Mr. WALNUT: A lot dissatisfied. 

Senator KING: And despairing of any 
relief by application to the courts; is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. WALNUT: No; the difference was 
$0,000 and you cannot possibly alter that— 


Quit statisfied, or quit 


| cessful. 


8 | 
the theory that, we have two parties 


: ratehi ac her, and they are taking 
Starr, bond watching each othe 3 


| care of the county; but we have only one 


many instances | 


the lids off of four ballot boxes, after | 


ma-} 





that is between Vare and Pepper—so that 
it was not worth arguing about. The dif- 
feernce was even greater last fall, but 
there were several men running, and they 
thought, “here is an issue, and we will 
just show how rotten the system is;” so 
that on the strength of that we got busy 
and did what we could. That was six 
months ago. 
Did Not Get 
The CHAIRMAN: 
that? 
Mr. 


a 


2m Vote. 
What election was 
WALNUT: That was the election 
judge for the municipal court; not 
of the. minor offices; but there was 
@& very well known man who was a candi- 
date, who had a good deal of kick and 
fire in him, and he said, “I will get busy 
and show up this system.” It was shown 
up, all right. In 71 divisions in the city 
of Philadelphia he dfa@ not get a vote. 
I just have not these figures here. There 
were three candidates for the Municipal 
Court. He was really running against one, 
and theoretically running against one and 
not the other one, and the other two men 
got 18,360 votes—one of them got 18,360 
votes and the other 18,358 votes, and he 
got nothing—did not get a vote. 
The CHAIRMAN: In how many 
cincts? 
Mr. 


of 
one 


pre- 


WALNUT: In 71 precincts. Of 


; course, we did try to gwet the lids off some 


of those boxes, but we were not very suc- 
The court established some sort 
of a new rule and we could not get the 
lids off. 

Says Act 


When I was in the Legislature we pro- 
vided for a requiring 
open the boxes on the 


Changed. 


law the courts to 
application of five 
electors fro many part of the county, on 
application alleging fraud. In 1919 that 
act was changed, saying that the court 
might open them, and saying that the five 
electors must come out of the 
the fraud is alleged to 
Of course, in division after divi- 
could not get to 
stand They were afraid to stand up 
and make the application. 

The CHAIRMAN:.What did your efforts 
lead to? 

Mr. WALNUT: Well, 
of ethics and etiquette, I suppose; they 
are afraid of getting their friends and 
neighbors into trouble; and there are many 
Ways that people can be intimidated. 
pose you go to people, they will say, “Yes; 
[I voted for Renshaw.’’ Then 
“Will you sign this paper?” 
say, 
will 


sign 


division 
where have 
curred. 


sion 


OC- 


you 
up. 


five electors 


that is a question 


Sup- 


you say, 
They would 
“I might get myself into trouble. I 
not sign that,” amd they would not 
at: 

The CHAIRMAN: Renshaw was a can- 
didate? 

Mr. WALNUT: Yes. 

Discrepancy Alleged. 

The CHAIRMAN: And he did not get a 
vote in those precinets? 

Mr. WALNUT: No. 
boxes we got opened 
wards. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was one of the 
wards where you encountered a lot of op- 
position? 

Mr. WALNUT: Real 
years ago he ran far the same office and 
in one division got 11 wotes. He suid, ‘I 
am. licked, all right, but I think it is pretty 
rough on me to give me only 11 votes in 
my own division.” He talked to people in 
his neighborhood, and they said, “of course 
we voted for you; so 
court and as the result of that he got 115 
votes instead of 11, which of course re- 
duced the other fellow’'s vote by that 
amount. That was right in his own di- 
vision. 

The CHAIRMAN: What was the total 
vote of that division? - 

Mr. WALNUT: I should say it would run 
about 350. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did conditions 
that obtain in this last primary? 


Of course the four 
were in independent 


opposition. Two 


he went into the 


like 
No Inquiry in Primary. 

Mr. WALNUT: All I would say is that 
I think they obtained rather generally in 
every election we have in the city of Phila- 
delphia. As a matter of fact 1 have not 
gone into these figures, particularly in con- 
nection with the last primary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course you have not 
had the opportunity to open the ballot 
boxes? ‘ 

Mr. WALNUT: No; there was-no effort 
made to open any ballot boxes. We just 
accepted the result, amd let it go. 

The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, 
has not peace been made since the pri- 
mary, between the Vare and Pepper or- 
ganizations in the state of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALNUT: I would not say that 
Senator Pepper had any organization. He 
was backed by one element of the organ- 
ization. 

The CHAIRMAN: But he had an or- 
ganization which I call the Pepper organ- 
ization? 

Mr. WALNUT: Yes. 

Tells of WDivisions. 

The CHAIRMAN: And then Vare had 
the general organization in Philadelphia, 
and the organization throughout the State 
I suppose was more or less varied; and 
when I say “an organization,” I mean, 
now, the regular party machinery. 

Mr. WALNUT: We have several major 
elements in Pennsylvania _ politics. of 
course, the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
organizations represent votes that go 
where the leaders say they are going to 
go. I think that is particularly true of 
Philadelphia. 

Then, of course, you have your country 
districts and you have Mr. Grundy, who is 
quite an element in the Republican party 
through his business connections through- 
out the State; and then, of course, Mr. 
Mellon, who is factor in Allegheny 
County and throughout the State. 

Then we had the’ State organization 
itself, the so-called State organization, 
headed by W.\Harry Baker, concerning 
whom they are fighting today, 


a 
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(Continued from Page 1.) 
result would be altogether unsatisfactory; 
he did not believe it possible to ,correct 
ome economic condition “by ignoring two 
of the most powerful of economic laws 

Mr. Mellon added that the ° measure 
likely would result im higher prices to the 
American consumer and he was certain 


that the farmer would not benefit by the 
full increase In that consuming cost. He 
thought also that it would lead to the sale 
of American products aproad at lower 
prices than here and that the natural re- 
sult then would be for the foreign manu- 
facturer to undersell American industry 
and create difficult competitive markets. 


letter to Representatives. 

The full text of Mir. Mellon's letter fol- 
lows: 

Letter to Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon to Congressmem Haugen, Dickinson 
and Anthony in response to their request 
for his views on ome of the agricultural 
bills. 

= . June 14, 1926. 

My dear Congressmen: In accordance 
with your request made on the occasion 
of your recent visit to the Treasury, I 
am submitting my views on H. R. 7893, 
as amended and now pending in the Sen- 
ate, providing for the establishment of a 
Federal Farm Board to control and dis- 
pose.of the surplus of certain “basic ag- 
ricultural commodities.” 

‘The purpose intended to be accomplished 
by the bill is to raise the prices of wheat, 
corn, cotton, and livestock above wor'd 
Prices. A board Kmown as the Federal 
Farm Board, for which is appropriated 

250,000,000, plus $300,000 for immediate 
expenses, is to arrange with cooperative 
associations and other dealers to pur: 
chase, store or export the surplus of these 
commodities beyond the demand for home 
consumption. 

The taking of this surplus off the home 
market is to raise the price in the home 
market. The surplus is to be sold abroad 
even if the foreign price {s below cost. The 
loss on the storage, or on the sale of the 
surplus abroad, is to be paid in the first 
instance out of the fund appropriated from 
the Treasury. It is proposed to reimburse 
the fund by a fee (“equalization fee’’) or tax 
on all of these commodities sold by the 
farmer. 


Plan is’ Analyzed. 

In other words, it is hoped to raise prices 
@n part of the crop by taking loss on a 
smaller part of it; amd the method by which 
this is to be done is to divide the crop into 
two parts—the larger to be sold to Ameri- 
©an consumers at high prices, and the 
wmnaller part to be sold abroad to foreign 
consumers at cheaper prices or even below 
the cost of production. The loss incurred 
= giving this advantage to foreign con- 
=u mers is to be covered by money from the 
‘Treasury and from the higher prices paid 
by American consumers, 

It is, of course, apparent at once that 
the effect of the bill will be to increase 
the cost of living to every consumer of 
the five basic agricultural commodities in 
this country. The ‘equalization fee,” 
while it purports to be paid by the farmer, 
will be included im the increased price of 
the commodity and will, in the end, 
borne not by the farmer but by the con- 
sumer. The net result will be that the 
American consumer will pay the increased 
Gomestic price, Which of necessity must 
include the “equalization fee” or the loss 
incurred in selling the surplus abroad. 

Sees Subsidy in Europe. 

‘We shall have the unusual spectacle 
of the American consuming public paying 
= bonus to the producers of five major 
agricultural commodities, with a resulting 
decrease in the purchasing power of 
wages, and at the same time contributing 
= subsidy to the foreign consumers, who 
under the proposed plan will sccure Ameri- 
can commodities at prices 
American level. 

European labor could purchase Ameti- 
can products at. a lower price and could 
live. more cheaply than American labor. 
Foreign industrial costs would be lowered 
and the foreign competitor assisted in un- 
derselling American products abroad and 
Ican see no perma- 
ment relief for American agriculture 
through subsidizing foreign competition; 
2nd that, in my Opinion, {s what the bill, 

it becomes a law, will do. 

The so-called ‘‘equalization fee’ is in 
reality a tax om every bushel of wheat 
@r corn or head Of live stock or bale of 
cotton sold by the farmer in this country; 
and the amount Of the tax is to be fixed, 
levied and collectea@ by the proposed farm 
board. 

Constitutiomality Questioned. 

The constitutionality of such a tax, fixed 
mot by the Congress but by a board, 
posed in such @ rmenner and for such a 
Purpose, is at least extremely doubtful 
and might render ineffectual any legis- 
lation embracing such a feature. But in 
any event there would seem to be in- 
Superable difficulties in collecting such a 
tax, : 

The bill provides that the board may re- 
Quire every persom engaged in processing 
or in purchasing amy of the five basic com- 
mModities “to fille returns under oath and to 
report, in respect of his processing or pur- 
chasing of such Cormmoiity, the amount of 
equalization fees payable thereon and such 
Other facts as may be necessary for the 
Payment or collection of the equalization 
Tees; to collect the equalization fee from 
~ the producer and to account therefor: and 
to issue to the producer a serial receipt for 
the commodity.’’ Every person who fails 
to account for such “equalization fee” 
shall be liable for such fee and to a penalty 
of one-half the armount of such fee. 

It is necessary only to remember the 
multitude of transactions which take place 
each year in the sale of cotton, corn, 

wheat, cattle amd swine, to realize how 


be 


below the 


im- 


nS 


vast would 
for the auditing of such returns, 
lection from the farmer of such a tax and 
for its transmission to the “equalization 


be the machinery mecessary 


the ¢ol- 


funds’ in the hands of the Farm Board. 
The intricacies of the income tax and pro- 


hibition enforcement appear simple by 
comparison. 
Results Are Discussed. 
What would be the net result of all 


this effort? In the end, the farrmer might 
receive, if the plan worked successfully, a 
small increase in the price of his commodi- 
ties. But in order to accomplish this re- 
sult, the bill sets up a cumbersome ima- 
chinery, involving not only the fixing of 
prices by the Farm Board, but a control 
on thelr part over the agricultural in- 
dustry and a power in levying taxes never 
before given to any board or agency of 
the Government in this country. 

The bill imposes upon the Farm Board 
the responsibility for determining what is 
a “fair and reasonable price’ for the five 
basic commodities and their food products. 
It is provided that, in contracting with 
cooperatives or corporations or other deal- 
ers in these commodities, no payment of 
losses shall be made by the Board unless 
the purchase is made at a price which, in 
the opinion of the Board, is not im excess 
of a fair and reasonable price; and no 
salo shall be made in respect of which a 
loss would be sustained unless such sale is 
authorized by the Board. 

Furthermore, it is provided that ad- 
vances by the Board shall be payable on 
demand whenever the Board finds “that 
the market price in the principakt- markets 
of the United States for the basic agri- 
cultural commodity, or its food products, 
in respect of which the advance is made, 
is in excess of a fair and reasonable price.” 
Calls Plan Impractical. 
these provisions it would be 
necessary for the Béard to enter into or 
approve a vast number of contracts, neces- 
sitating the employment of an enormous 
bureaucratic staff of Government lawyers, 


Under 


auditors and inspectors. From a prac- 
tical. standpoint, I am unable to see how 
any Board, no matter how able or effi- 


cient, could possibly arrive at a proper de- 
termination of a “fair and reasonable 
price’ and the many other complex ques- 
tions assigned to them. This is particularly 
true in view of the variety in quality and 
standards of products which must be 
dealt with under the terms of this bill, 

The purchasers and processors of farm 
commodities are to be reimbursed for any 
“losses, costs and charges’’ sustained in 
removing the surplus from the market and 
maintaining in this country a price in ex- 
cess of world markets. This is in effect 
a guarantee by the Federal Government 
against loss from storage at home or sale 
abroad. As our past average exports alone 
of the five basic agricultural commodities 
has been about $1,500,000,000 per annum, 
it is possible to get some idea of the ex- 
tent of financial liability which the Farm 
Board or the Government will incur under 
the guaranty provisions of this bill. 

Sees Defeat of Own Purpose. 

In the end it seems to me that the bill 
will defeat the very purpose which it seeks 
to accomplish. The chief obstacle to farm 
prosperity is avowedly the disposal of the 
surplus. The payment of a subsidy or 
the levying of an “equalization fee’ or 
the artificial increase in any other way of 
the price of farm commodities, will in- 
evitably result both in stimulating further 
production on the part of the farmer and 
in decreasing consumption on the part 
of the buying public, thus bringing about 
a still greater surplus of products. Fur- 
thermore, if a subsidy of this kind is given 
to five agricultural commodities, the Gov- 
ernment could not logically refuse to give 
the same treatment to the textile, boot 
and shoe, coal and other industries which 
are finding some difficulty in disposing of 
their surplus products. 

In general a surplus is taken care of 
by a decrease in production or by an in- 
crease in consumption. The natural re- 
sult of the proposed bill will be to increase 
production through higher prices for the 
particular commodities dealt with in the 
bill, and for the same reason to decrease 
demand. That is, the bill proposes to cor- 
rect an economic condition by ignoring two 
of the most powerful economic laws, which 
in the long run must control. It seems to 
me that -we can advance further in aid 
to the farmer if we try to work with and 
not against the teachings of experience. 

Perhaps cooperative marketing to the 
extent that it can be developed, 
to solve the farmer's 
are, of course, many inherent weaknesses 
in cooperative marketing, particularly 
when great and widely spread industries, 
such as cotton, wheat, corn and livestock, 
must be organized. But it is along this 
line, in working out the best methods of 
distributing and marketing, that the Gov- 
ernment can be of most help to the farmer. 

Other Remedies Discussed. 

A way out of the difficulties lies in the 
elimination of waste between the producer 
and the consumer, so that the farmer may 
receive a higher net price and yet the 
ultimate consumer may not have to pay 
more. This purpose can be approached 
through more orderly marketing and co: 
operation. The second way is to increase 
the demand for our surplus and thus raise 
the price, not to our consumers alone but 
to the world. 

Farming differs from most industries in 
that the output largely fixes the price, 
whereas in manufacturing the price largely 
controls output. For this reason, it would 
seem desirable to find some. method not 


may help 
difficulties. There 


only of adjusting production, but of dis- 
tributing and marketing products in the 


most efficient manner possible. 
Warns Against Dangers. 

Some of the measures which have been 
introduced for this purpose and are now 
pending in Congress attempt to place upon 
the Government too much financial re- 
sponsibility for organizing, capitalizing and 
assisting business operations of doubtful 
merit. If public funds are to be employed, 
the same care should be exercised as would 
be taken by the average business man in 
using his own capital. They should not 
be thrown away as a bonus or subsidy to 
promote enterprises which could never 
succeed on their economic merits. 

1 believe there is a large field for 
improvement of our farm conditions 
the improvement of world conditions. An 
increased demand abroad betters prices 
here without throwing the entire burden, 
as: the bill proposes to do, On our own 
people and in favor of the foreigner. War 
increased production in America but the 
after effects have left many of the coun 
tries of EXurope with currencies of rapidly 
diminishing eaternal purchasing pvewer. 

Europe is indeed our best customer, It 
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Dissenting Opinion Says V ote of the Majority 
Rushed Through Dismissal Order in Bakers’ Case 





[l-Considered Action 
Charged to Colleagues 





Chairman Nugent and Commis- 
sioner Thompson Join in Ob- 
jections to Course Adopted. 





(Continued from Page 1.) 
tinental,’’ and quotes the statement made 
for the record by Chairman Nugent at the 
time the case was dismissed as follows: 


“Let the record show that I dissent par- 
ticularly from the action of the majority 
members of the commission in railroading 
this matter through within, about 
minutes, without giving me an opportu- 
nity, which I requested, to examine the 
memorandum of the chief counsel and the 
proposed consent decree, notwithstanding 
I stated I would be ready to act tomorrow. 

“The proposed decree upon which the 
order of the majority is based has not 
even been read for the information of the 
commission.” 


The dissent reveals for the first time 
that the dismissal of this complaint by 
the Federal Trade Commission was the 
result of a conference held by the At- 
torney General, the Chief Counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission. and counsel 
for the corporate and individual defend- 
ants in the suit instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against the Ward Food 
Products Corporation, et al.; that the con- 
ference was held without the knowledge 
of Chairman Nugent or Commissioner 
Thompson, who was absent on official 
business, and that the dismissal of the 
commission's complaint against the Con- 
tinental, in which testimony was then 
being taken by the commission, was made 
a condition for the entry of the ‘consent 
decree in the Ward suit. 


15 


Commissioners Thompson and Nugent, in 
their dissenting opinion, point out that 
Section 13 of the consent decree entered 
by the District Court at Baltimore on 
April 3, 1926, in the case against the Ward 
Food Products Corporation, et al, dis- 
missed the charge against the Continental 
Baking Corporation on the ground that 
a similar charge against the Continental 
was then pending before’ the Il ederal 
Trade Commission. They then proceed 
to show from the records of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the correspondence 
With the Attorney General that the com- 
plaint of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Continental had in fact been 
dismissed on Friday morning, April 2, 
1926 ! 

The opinion states that about 3 o'clock 
P. M. on April 2, the Attorney General 
was informed by a letter dispatched to 
him by special messenger that the com- 
mission had dismissed its complaint against 
the Continental. The Attorney General 
was, therefore, informed when the Dis- 
trict Court at Baltimore, on April 3, en- 
tered the consent decree specifying that 
the charge against the Continental should 
be dismissed on the ground that a com- 
plaint was then pending against the Con- 
tinental before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, that this complaint had in fact 
been dismissed on the previous day, effec- 
tive when the consent decree was enterd. 

Commissionrs Nugent and Thompson 
analyze at some length the consent decree 
entered in the case against the Ward Food 
Products Corporation, et al., and point 
out— 


(1) That while it restrains the six great 


corporate defendants from acquiring 
either the capital stock or the physical 
assets of each other, or their controlled 


companies, it does not prevent them from 
acquiring the physical assets of other com- 
peting baking corporations; 

(2) That it does not require the great 
baking corporations to divest themselves 
of the large number of baking companies 
which the Federal Trade Commission in 
the case of the Continental, and the De- 
partment of Justice as regards all the 
corporate defendants in the Ward suit, 
charged were unlawfully acquired; 

(3) That it does not prohibit either the 
Ward, General or Continental Corpora- 
tions, which are holding companies only, 
from acquiring the capital stock of two 
or more baking corporations where the 
effect of such acquisition may be to sub- 
stantialf¥ lessen competition between such 
corporations, or any of them, 
strain commerce in any 
munity; 


to re- 
com- 


or 
section or 


(4) That it does not prevent William B. 
Ward and his associates, Paul H. Holms 
and George G. Barber, from transferring 
their voting shares in the great baking 
corporations to members of their families, 
or to other individuals associated with 
them who were named as defendants in 
the Ward suit and as to whom the com- 
plaint of the Department of Justice was 
dismissed. 

No Criticism of Court. 

Commissioners Nugent and Thompson 
expressly disclaim any intention to 





real interest of the American 
that the American Debt Commis- 
has negotiated settlements with 
debtor mations clearly within their ability 
to pay. This is but one step in the re- 
storation of monetary stability but it does 
represent a great constructive work and 
one Which the administration 
practically concluded. 


is jn the 
farmer 


sion the 


has now 
Sees Hope For Future. 

America’s further aid cannot be govern- 
mental but depends upon the intelligence 
and courage of our bankers and investors 
in giving assistance to those countries 
willing to help themselves with a sound 
program of stabijzation. I feel confident 
that within another year many of the 
nations whose buying” from us is now 
paralyzed by a demoralized currency will 
have recognized and adopted 
permanent restoration ,;of stable money. 
With this reform the / purchasing power 
of Iurope should increase and with it 
the demand for, and the price of, our 
surplus. 


plans for 


In conclusion, I do not believe the prin- 
ciples contained in the bill now under con- 
sideration are sound or that the plan pro- 
would either workable or 
beneficial to agriculture. The unfortunate 
condition in which many American:farm- 
ers find themselves today will be aggra- 
vated, mot improved, by unsound legisla- 


posed prove 


rf 


, court at Baltimore, 
_ lated into the record in the case of United 


i 





tion. We cannot — successfully 
fundamental economic laws. 

Sincerely, 

A. W. MEULON, 

Seeretary of the Treasury. 
eriticise the Federal Court at Baltimore 
for entering the consent They 
state that “in view of the consent of the 
Department of Justice, the entry of said 
decree, was of course, a mere formal 
ter. Weare confident that had the court 
been informed as to the facts in the case 
a decree materially different from the one 
under discussion would have en- 
tered.” 

The dissenting opinion reviews at 
length the conditions under which the con- 
sent decres WaS agreed upon and the case 
of the Federal Trade Commission against 
the Continental was dismissed. It is 
shown that on Mg@rch 24, 1926, a letter 
was received from the Attorney General 
of the United States addressed the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion. This letter, which is set forth in 
full in the dissenting opinion, points out 
that substantially the same charges 
against the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion is made both by the petition of the 
Department of Justice before the Federal 
Court and in the complaint of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Attorney General's letter then 
states that the counsel for the Continental 
Corporation “has expressed the hope that 
an arrangement may be made between the 
Commission and the Department of Jus- 
tice whereby the determination of the is- 
sue may be had in one proceeding or the 


oppose 


decree, 


been 


to 


other and not both.’’ ® 

The letter comtinues: 

“I do not know whether this arrange- 
ment could be made in fairness to the 


Government and would want to consider 
the matter very carefully before commit- 
ting myself. It would seem, however, that 
Wwe might agree upon the taking of the 
testimony on this issue in only one pro- 
ceeding. 

“The commission’s procecding being al- 
ready under way, it would seem that if 
an agreement is reached should pro- 
vide for the reception of the commis- 
sion's record in evidence in the suit at 
Baltimore. 

“I do not want to take any action in 
the matter without a consultation with 
the commission or such commissioners or 
representatives as the commission may 
designate. To that end I would be pleased 
to have a conference with the commission 
or its representatives at some convenient 
time this week. 

“Yours very truly, 
“JOHN G. SARGENT, 
“Attorney General,” 

On the morning of March 25, 1926, Chair- 
man Nugent called a special meeting of 
the commission, with all members present 
except Commissioner Thompson, who was 
absent on official business. Chairman Nu- 
gent stated that the Attorney General's 
request for a conference should be com- 
Plied with as a matter of courtesy. 

The other commissioners agreed, 
Judge Hainer, chief counsel, and Trial 
Attorney A. R. Brindley were delegated 
to represent the commission at a _ con- 
ference to be held at such time as suited 
the convenience of the Attorney General, 
and the Attorney General was advised ac- 
cordingly. 

Memorandum on Conference. 

The conference was held at the office 
of the Attorney General on March 27, 1926, 
and resulted in ‘‘a plan’ which was re. 
duced to writing in the office of the At- 
torney General and submitted to the Com- 


mission by its Chief Counsel, and read as 
follows: 

““Memorandum: 

“At a conference between the Attorney 
General and his Special Assistant, A. F. 
Myers, Judge B. T. Hainer, Chief Counsel 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and A. 
R. Brindley, trial attorney in the Con- 
tinental Baking case before the Commis- 
sion, the following plan was suggested re- 
lating to the charge contained in both the 
case of United States v. Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, et al., and the complaint 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, viz, that the last-named company has | 
acquired and now holds stocks or other 
share capital of competing baking com- 
panies in violation of Section of the 
Clayton Act: 


“(1) That the Federal Trade Commission 





and 


a 





proceed with the hearings under its com- 
plaint until it shall have taken all testi- 
mony to be adduced by it or the Con- 


tinental Baking Corporation on that issue. 

“(2) That upon the conclusion of those 
hearings, the Federal Trade Commission 
make its findings of fact, and certify the 
finding§ of fact and the evidence to the 
which shall be stipu- 


States v. Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion, et al., as the facts upon which the 
court shall determine the above-mentioned 
issue in that case. 

““(3) (a) That the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion having taken the testimony and made 
its findings of facts relating to the 


issue | 
in question, it shall thereupon suspend 
proceedings under its complaint uftil | 
there has been a final determination of f 


the issue in the Ward case by the court. 

“(3) (b) Or, im the alternative, that the 
Federal Trade Commission, after having 
taken all the testimony introduced in be- 
half of the commission and the respondent, 
the Continental Baking Corporation, shall | 
certify all the testimony taken to the 
United States Court at Baltimore to be 
used as evidence the case of United 
States v. Ward Products Corpora- 
tion, et al. 

“(4) That nothing herein contained shall 
affect the proceedings in the case of United 
States v. Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion, et al, on other issues than that with 
respect to the acquisition and holding by 
the Continental Baking Corporation of 
stocks in competing bakeries in violation 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act; but all 
and de- 


other such issues shall be heard 
times and in such man- 


termined at such 
ner as the parties may agree or the court 
direct. 

“Explanatory note.—Judge Hainer con- 
curs in all of subdivision 3 (b) with this 
addition: That after the findings and tes- 
tomony are certified to the court the com- 
mission's proceedings shall be suspended 


in 
Food 


mat: | 


| of March 
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Consent Decree Viewed 
As Inadequate Measure 





Lapse of Litigation Seen as Open- 
ing Door to Group of Illegal 
Actions Not Forbidden. 


objection to subdivision (3) (a) if the com- 
mission shall favor that course. He fur- 
ther suggests thet if the subdivision 3 (a) 
is adopted it may be embarrassing to the 
court. 





“Colonel Brindley does not concur in any 
suggestion that the commission suspend 
its proceedings.” 


The dissenting opinion of Commissioners 
Nugent and Thompson then states: 

“Comment on the ‘plan’ or the explana- 
tory. note is withheld. They dpeak for 
themselves. Suffice it to say that the ob- 
ject sought by the ‘plan was to prevent the 
entry by the Commission of an order re- 
quiring Continental to divest itself of capi- 
tal stock it had acquired contrary to Sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. It is apparent 
that Chief Counsel Hainer was of the opin- 
ion that the Commission should not enter 
an order against the Continental, but that 
after taking testimony it should suspend 
proceedings * * * until there has been 
a final determination of the issue in the 
Ward case by the court.’’’ 

Plan Submitted. 

The dissenting opinion continues: 

“The ‘plan’ above quoted was submitted 
to the Commission by Chief Counsel Hainer 
with memorandum in which the following 
statement was made: ‘Colonel Brindley 
concurs in the memorandum except that 
he does not desire to make any suggestions 
with reference to suspending the proceed- 
ings before the Commission.’ That is an 
entirely different statement than that con- 
tained in the explanatory note to the memo- 
randum made tn the office of the Attorney 
General. That statement was: 

“‘Colonel Brindley does not concur in 
‘any suggestion that the Commission sus- 
pend its proceedings.’ 

“It should be noted that thereafter At- 
torney Brindley, who had been in charge 
of the Commission’s proceedings against 
Continental since its inception, was not in- 
formed of further conferences between the 
Commission’s Chief Counsel and the At- 
torney General, nor invited to attend such 
conferences. 

“The provision in the ‘plan’ for the com- 
mission to ‘suspend proceedings ‘ 
until there has been a final determination 
of the issue in. the Ward case by the 
court,’ meant nothing more than the dis- 
missal of the commission's complaint 
against the Continental. For, if the court 
found against the Continental, and decreed 
accordingly, there would be nothing for 
the commission to do and its complaint 
necessarily would be dismissed. On the 
other hand {f the court found in favor of 
the Continental, the matter would have 
been adjudicated and it is fair to assume 
that the commission would have dismissed 
its complaint. 

“The ‘plan’ devised in the office of the 
Attorney General and the ‘explanatory 
note’ thereon with the memorandum of the 
commission’s chief counsel were circulated 
among the commissioners in order that 
they might familiarize themselves with the 
contents, and were pending at the regular 
meeting on Friday, April 2, 1926, and would 
doubtless have been acted upon that day. 
But early on the forenoon of April 2, the 
chief counsel appeared before the com- 
mission and submitted a proposed ‘consent 
decree’ to be entered in the Ward Food 
Products Corporation case in the Federal 
Court at Baltimore. 

“The chief counsel presented a copy of 
the ‘consent decree’ and made brief 
statement concerning it and submitted a 
memorandum, from which the following is 
quoted: 

“ ‘Pursuant to the direction of the com- 
mission heretofore given the Chief Counsel 
in this matter, to confer with the Depart- 
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ment of Justice in the matter of the pro- | 


ceeding before the commission in the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation case and in 


the case of United States of America v. 
Ward Food Products Corporation, et al., 
* * * 


pending in the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Mary- 
land. I again had a conference yesterday, 
April 1, 1926, with the Attorney General, 
his assistants in charge of the above suit 
and with counsel for the defendants in 
the above entitled action and also in the 
Continental Baking Corporation proceed- 
ing now pending before the commission. 

“*As a result of this conference a de- 
cree Was agreed to in the case of the 
United States of America v. Ward Food 
Products Corporation, and others, in the 
Baltimore Court, subject, however, to the 
condition that the proceeding in the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation case pending 
before the commission be dismissed, ef- 
fective on the entry of the decree by the 
Court at Baltimore.’ 

Chief Counsel Accused. 

“The chief counsel's statement is errone- 
ous. He was not authorized by the com- 
mission to do more than confer with the 
Attorney General in relation to the mat- 
ters plainly set out in the latter's letter 
23. The conference authorized 
the commission was held on March 27, 
and the chief counsel submitted his report 
to the commission March 29. There- 
upon his authority ceased. 

“At no time was he authorized by the 
commission to confer with the Attorney 
General and the attorneys for the defend- 
ants in the suit instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the Federal Court at 
Baltimore against the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, and others, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in preparing or agreeing 
upon a decree to be entered in that suit, 
or for any other purpose. He participated 
in the second conference and agreed to the 
“consent decree’ without authority from 
the commission, and without the knowl- 
edge or consent of Chairman Nugent who 
was unaware that such a cdnference was 
contemplated or requested. 

“The chief counsel as above stated made 
a brief oral statement to the commission 
at its meeting on April 2, concerning his 
conference with the Attorney General and 
the attorneys for the defendants in the 
suit against Ward Food Products Corpora- 
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until the final determination of the isste 
by the courts; but states that he has no 


tion and others, Chairman Nugent and 
| Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey and Van 
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Fleet were present. Commissioner Thomp- 
son was absent on official business. 

“The chief counsel’s memorandum 
a copy of the ‘consent decree’ was 
placed before the commission for the first 
time. 


and 


“Chairman Nugent had not been in- 
formed of the secone conference or what 
was accomplished thereat. He inquired as 
to the length of the chief counsel's memo- 
randum and of the ‘consent decree’ and 
was informed that the memorandum con- 
sisted of about six typewritten pages and 
the ‘consent decree’ of eight pages. 


“Chairman Nugent requested that con- 
sideration thereof go over until the next 
meeting day, April in order that he 
might examine the documents. Commis- 
sioner Van Fleet asked the Chairman if 
he could not examine the papers that 
afternoon ‘and report at a special meeting 
April 3., The Chairman assented and 
stated that he would be ready to act ‘to- 
morrow morning.’ 


“Commissioner Humphrey expressed the 
view that the Commission ‘should act 
promptly, especially as the other Depart- 
ment and parties concerned were ready.’ 
Mr. Humphrey then moved that the Com- 
mission's case against Continental ‘be dis- 
missed in consideration of the decree, on 
the entry of this decree, in accordance With 
the memorandum of the Chief Counsel.’ 
Dissent Is Recorded. 

“The motion prevailed by the votes of 
Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey and Van 
Fleet. Chairman Nugent voted ‘No,’ and 
asked that his dissent be noted and stated 
for the record: 

“* Let the record show that I dissent 
particularly from the action of the ma- 
jority members of the Commission in rail- 
roading this matter through within about 
15 minutes, without giving me an oppor- 
tunity, which I requested, to examine the 
memorandum of the Chief Council and the 
proposed consent decree, notwithstanding 
I stated I would be ready to act tomorrow. 
The proposed decree upon which the order 
of the majority is based has not even been 
read for the information of the Com- 
mission.’ ® 

“Commissioner Van Fleet and Humphrey 
thereupon insisted that the decree be read. 
It is true that the memorandum of the 
chief counsel, which read by the 
secretary, set out what purported to be a 
portion of the consent decree but as said 
matters were not quoted, it did not appear 
whether they were his interpretations of 
the provisions of said decree, or otherwise. 

“Unless Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey 
and Van Fleet had seen the decree prior 
to the commission meeting on April 2, they 
had not even read it before they dismissed 
the complaint. Thus, without considera- 
tion, or explanation, Commis- 
sioners Hunt, Humphrey and Van Fleet 
dismissed the complaint against Contin- 


was 


discussion 


ental. 
“The majority commissioners would not 
allow Chairman Nugent, at his request, 


even 24 hours in which to examine said 
memorandum and consent decree which 
were presented to the commission on Fri- 
day, April 2, for the first time. 

“Never before in the history of the com- 
mission, under like circumstances has 
such request on the part of any commis- 
sioner been denied. In fact, the minutes 
of the meeting of April 2 show that the 
consideration of a certain case was laid 
over, without objection, until the next con- 
ference day (one week) at the request of 
Commissioner Van Fleet, which was the 
third consecutive conference day on which 
said case was continued, without objec- 
tion, at his request. Also that, at the re- 
quest of Commissioner Humphrey and 
without objection, the decision of a case 
was postponed, not for 24 hours, but for 
one week. 

“When Commissioner Thompson re- 
turned he stated for the record that, had 
he heen present on April 2, he would have 
voted against dismissing the complaint, 
and desired ‘to join Mr. Nugent in his 
dissent of the action taken and ask that 
the record show the dissent.’’ 

Consent Degree Quoted, 


The dissenting opinion continues: 
“Paragraph 13 of said consent decree 
reads as follows: 


“It appears that the charge contained 
in the petition herein that the acquisition 
and holding by the defendant, the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, of the stocks 
and other share capital of alleged com- 
peting baking companies is in violation 
of Section 7 of the Cleyton Act, was in- 
cluded also in a complaint filed by the 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
Continental Baking Corporation of Decem- 
ber 19, 1925; 

“Wherefore, the petition is dismissed 
as to that charge without prejudice to the 
right of the United States to again raise 


the issue in any other proceeding.” 
“The only reasonable inference that can 
be drawn from that language and, un- 


questionably, the inference that it was in- 
tended should be drawn therefrom, is that 
said charge was dismissed for the reason 
a complaint involving the same subject 
matter was then pending and undeter- 
mined before the Federal Trade Commis 


sion. It is mere camouflage. 
“The consent decree was signed’ by the 
Judge of the Federal District Court at 


Baltimore and entered on Saturday, April 
3, and the Federal Trade Commission, at a 
regular meeting held on Friday morning, 
April 2, was informed by its Chief Coun- 
sel that the entry of said decree was sub- 
ject to the dismissal by the commission 
of its case against the Continental. 

“At said meeting of the commission, by 
vote of Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey 
and Van Fleet, with Commissioner Thomp- 
son absent on official business, and Com- 


missioner Nugent voting ‘‘no” and dis- 
senting, the said complaint of the com- 
mission was dismissed, the order to be- 


come effective when said decree was en- 
tered by the Federal ceurt, and the chief 
counsel of the} commission was directed 
to ‘informally advise the Attorney General’ 
of said action which, we have no doubt, 
he did before noon of said day. 

“However that may be, the fact remains 
that about 3 o'clock p. m. of Apuil 2, the 
Attorney General Was informed by letter 
dispatched to him by special messenger 
that the commission had dismissed its com- 
plaint against the Continental above 
stated. 

Letter to Attorney General. 

“We quote the following from said let- 

ter to the Attorney General: 


as 


“In consideration of the above men- 
tioned (consent) decree, and in accordance 
with the recommendation of its chief 


counsel, the commission has dismissed its 
complaint against the Continental Baking 
Corporation, Docket 1358, alleging viola- 
tion of section 7 of the Clayton Act, such 


thus } 
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Division of Water ,> 


At Chicago Is Called 
Menace to Trading 


Senate Committee Is Told Plan 
Would Injure Cleveland and 
Also Detroit. 








Rep. Burton Cites Reasons 
Why Proposal Should Fail 


Newton D. Baker Also Opposes 
Project and Asks Delay 
Pending Suits. 








(Continued from Page 1.) 
to diversion, he said, is a permanent 
matter. 

He estimated that the diversion of wa- 
ter at Chicago already has created loss of 
$3,000,000 in lake shipping. 

Mr. Burton declared serious losses have 
occurred in rotting of wood and pilings 
used in supporting docks along the lake 
shores. While these pilings were sub- 
merged in water, he said, they remained 
in good condition, but since the water level 
has fallen, many of them are exposed to 
the air. 


Many bathing beaches along the coast 
of the State of Michigan, representative 
Burton said, have been “practically 
ruined,” due to the receding of water, 
leaving mud where bathing pools had 
been. 

The original diversion of lake water at 
Chicago, Mr. Burton said, was granted 
for the sanitary purposes, only. The pres- 
ent request, as outlined in the Rivers and 
Harbors Bill, he said, is for transporta- 
tion purposes. He called attention to the 
two cases now pending before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which the 
question of lake water diversion is in- 
volved. These are the cases of the State 
of Wisconsin versus the State of Illinois 
and the Sanitary District of Chicago and 
the case of the State of Michigan versus 
the State of Illinois and the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago. He urged that no action 


be taken by Congress until these cases 


‘are decided in the fall term of the court. 


The relationship between the United 
States and Canada also was referred to 
by Mr. Burton who expressed the opinion 


that the carrying through of the proposed 
project would cause a strain upon the 
pleasant feeling now existing between the 
two countries. 
Adam E. Cornelius, representing the 
shipping interests of Buffalo, followed the 
Ohio representative on the stand and told 
the committee that the men from his city 
who support Mr. Burton's contention, rep- 
resent a total ownership of 63 lake ships. 
Mr. Baker Testifies. 
Former Secretary of War Baker an- 
nounced, at the opening of his testimony, 
that he appeared in three capacities. He 
stated that he was general coufisel for 
the Great Lakes Carriers’ Association; a 
special assistant to the attorney general 
of the State of Ohio in the cases before 
the Supreme Court; and a private citizen 
of the Great Lakes region who “is not a 
recent convert to the importance of this 
matter.” He declared that before he be- 
came Secretary of War he had taken an 
interest in thesquestion of Great Lakes 
transportation and that his interest had 
grown during his administration in that 
capacity. 
There is much doubt, Mr. Baker as- 
serted, as whether any Secretary of 
War has a right to authorize a diversion 
of water at Chicago. He declared that 
this opinion had been shared by numer- 
ous other secretaries in both the major 
political parties. 

Mr. -Baker declared that the Illinois 
River, once one of the most beautiful 
waterways in the country, had become an 
open sewer and that the fish now taken 
from it are too diseased to be fit for human 
consumption. 

Mr. Baker also urged the Senate to 
defer action until after the harding down 
of the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the two cases mentioned. He pointed out 
that former Secretary of State, Charles 
E. Hughes, had been selected by the Chief 
Justice of the United States to take tes- 
timony in the cases during the summer 
months and that his report would be ready 
before the opening of the fall term of the 
court. 

The former Secretary of War asserted 
that supporters of the Illinois River proj- 
ect are attempting to force through Con- 
gress legisiation that would influence the 
court in its decision. 

William R. Hoffman, city manager for 
Cleveland, testified that there ‘‘never was 
a serious objection to the diversion of 
water at Chicago, until it exceeded 4,000 
cubie feet per second.”’ 

Mr. Hoffman pointed out that cities 
along the lakes must depend on them for 
their drinking water supply as well as for 
means of commercial navigation. 


to 











dismissal to become effective upon the 
entry of the decree. 

‘*By direction of the commission, 

“‘Mr. Nugent dissenting.’ 

“It is therefore plainly apparent that 
when, on April 3, the Department of Jus- 
tice requested the Court at Baltimore to 
sign and enter said decree, which con- 
tained Section 13 above quoted, it was 
fully aware of the fact that the very 
moment said decree was entered, the order 
of dismissal of the commission’s case 
against the Continental became effective. 

“When Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey 
and Van Fleet, ‘in consideration of this 
(consent) decree,’ dismissed the commis- 
sion’s complaint against the Continental, 
it was with knowledge that said decree 
dismissed the Section 7 charges of the 
Department of Justice against that cor- 
portation. 

“The result of said dismissals is that 
the Continental Baking Corporation is to- 
day in the quiet, undisturbed and unchal- 
lenged ownership and possession of the 
capital stock of corporations owning and 
operating at least eighty-three baking con- 
cerns, among which are some of the larg~. 
est in the country, and others are among 
the largest in the sections in which they 
are located, notwithstanding both the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission had solemnly charged that 
said stock was acquired in violation of 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act.” 

The order dismissing the complaint 


against teh Continental Baking’ Cor- 
poration appeared in the issue of 
April & a2 
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Favors Preparedness Through 


Voluntary Instruction to Youth 


Member of Legislative Committee of American 
Federation of Labor Outlines Views of That 
Body Before Congressional Committee. 


The House Committee on Military Affairs is just concluding its hearings on House 


bill 8538, known as the Welsh anti-compulsory military training bill. 


Witnesses for 


and against the bill have been heard and publication of the complete stenographic 
record of their testimony was begun in the issue of June 14. 


The bill was introduced by 


Representative Welsh 


(Rep.), of Philadelphia. It 


would prohibit Army officers and other United States employes from teaching in any 
military training course in any educational institution that requires military training, 


except as to essentially military schools. 


Mr. Welsh’s explanation of the purpose of the bill is that it is “to democratize the 
educational institutions of the country by taking from the present law the provision 
which makes military training compulsory in schools and colleges.” 

The members of the House Committee on Military Affairs before which the hear 


ings were held are as follows: 


Representatives Morin, Pittsburgh, Penna.; James, Hancock, Mich.; Ransley, Phila- 
delphia, Penna.; Hill, Baltimore, Md.; Wurzbach, Seguin, Texas; Frothingham, Easton, 
Mass.: Reece, Butler, Ténn.; Speaks, Columbus, O.; Wainwright, Rye, N. Y.; Glynn, Win- 
sted, Conn.; Wheeler, Springfield, Ill.; Johnson, Terre Haute, Ind.; Furlow, Rochester, 


Minn.; all Republicans. 


Representatives Quin, McComb, Miss.; Fisher, Memphis, Tenn.; Wright, Newnan, 
Ga.; Garrett, Houston, Tex.; McSwain, Greenville, S. Car.; Boylan, New York city; Hill, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Vinson, Louisa, Ky.; and Delegate Jarrett, Honolulu, Hawaii, all 


Democrats. 


The section of the report published June 14, concluded with the tesitmony of W. 


C. Longstreth, of Philadelphia, Pa., an attorney, who drafted the bill. 


He was ques- 


tioned by Mr. Reece, of the committee, concerning land grant colleges, the last state- 


ment by Mr. Reece being, ‘“‘But nobody is forced to attend a land grant college.”’ 


In 


the section immediately following the reply of Mr. Longstreth is given and his testi- 


mony continued: 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: 
the terms of that Act. 

Mr. REECE: Nor any other act. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: That is correct. 

Mr. REECE: So that it is still optional. 
Nobody has to take military training in 
school unless he desires to do so. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: He is not 
pelled to attend any particular institution 
unless he desires to do so. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: Suppose the United 
States did not require any civil institu- 
tion to maintain compulsory course. 
Nevertheless, a number of institutions 
have compulsory courses, and, unfortu- 
nately, they are largely land grant col- 
‘leges in which the tuition is much cheaper 
than at other institutions that are not 
maintained by the State. For instance, 
the Pennsylvania State College and Cor- 
nell require their students to take the 
military course. Now, that is not by vir- 
tue of a statute, but it is by virtue of an 
agreement that the institution has entered 
into with our War Department. 

Mr. REECE: My choice would be Cor- 
nell, but it is mot necesary for anybody 
to choose Cornell unless he cares to do so. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Is it not a fact 
that any college can determine what par- 
ticular branch of human knowledge or en- 
deavor is necessary or desirable to be made 
a part of its curriculum? Why should they 
not have full liberty of action in that re- 
gard? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: They do, and this 
Act gives them full liberty. They can 
maintain compulsory courses in spite of 
this Act, but if they choose to do that 
they cannot, under this bill, use United 
States money and equipment in teaching 
those unwilling students. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Why should they 
not do it where they consider it necessary 
in the training of their student body? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: I think that every 
man should have the right to choose 
whether he shall take military training or 
not, but I do not think it should be forced 
upon him if he does not wish to do so. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: That does not 
answer the question. My question was, 
Should not the Government assist them in 
promoting any course of instruction that 
the faculty deems necessary, and that is 
not contrary to good order and good 
morals? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: I say that because 
@ man who is forced to take a course in 
military training against his will, will not 
make a good officer. 


Asked Again to Give 
His Religious Views 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: You are not much 
concerned as to whether or not he will 
make a good officer. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Mr. Longstreth, I just 
want to get a little more of your religious 
views so that I can understand your at- 
titude towards this whole subject. You 
are a member of the Friends, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: That is correct. 

Mr. SPEAKS: You are opposed to war 
fin every sense? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Are you opposed to the 
maintenance of an army in time of peace? 
Do not hesitate to answer if that is your 
belief. If it is your belief, you should be 
proud to announce it, sir. Nobody can 
condemn you for that, if it is your honest 
religious belief. 


com- 


a 


Mr. WELSH: He does not hesitate on | 


the question of religious belief, but you 
have asked a question that involves a cer- 
tain element of individual decision. 

Mr. SPEAKS: I am not hostile at all, 
but I want to get his statement of his be- 
lief. 

Mr. WELSH: I do not want you to 
think that Mr. Longstreth hesitates 

Mr. SPEAKS (interposing): I see how 
it might be an unpopular position to main- 
tain in life, but he certainly ought not to 
hesitate to do it if it is his religious belief. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: My hesitation was 
over the word “army.” 

Mr. SPEAKS: By that I mean military 
forces. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: I believe we should 
riot maintain a military force large enough 
for international warfare. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Then you lose sight en- 
tirel of any international necessity that 
might arise. Are there any local condi- 
tions which would require the use of an 
army, as well as an international neces- 
sity? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: 
to a police force. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Do you differentiate be- 
tween a police force and an army? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: Between an inter- 
mational army and police force; yes, sir. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Are you opposed to the 


I am not opposed 


Nat hy Vite Cc 


maintenance of a police force in the cities? 
Mr. LONGSTRETH: No, 
Mr. SPEAKS: That absolutely 
essary, is it not? 
Mr. LONGSTRETH: 
Mr. SPEAKS: 


sir. 
is nec- 
Yes, sir. 
Is not a police force of 
some character absolutely necessary 
the suppression of domestic disturbances 
or for the maintenance of peace through- 
out the country? Is not that 
recognized necessity? You 
necessity, do you not? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: 
nize that. 

Mr. SPEAKS: 


for 


a generally 
recognize the 


Yes, sir; I recog- 


Do you think that 
peace but the sword,’ meant the struggle 
between right and wrong? Certainly you 
know that word came as a result of the 
doctrines he enunciated. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: I am firmly con- 
vinced that he meant a spiritual struggle. 
He told Peter to mut up his sword when 
Peter showed disposition to fight in 
physical way. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Of course, this is not 
a matter of amusement, but it is a serious 
question involving the welfare of the coun- 
try. It involves the question of patrio- 
tism. Now, to go back further, you cer- 
tainly recognize Samuel as a mouthpiece 
of God, do you not? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Was it not Samuel, the 
prophet, who told Saul to go—speaking of 
one of the surrounding nations—and kill 
and slay every man, woman and child and 
every infant suckling, and to wipe them 
from the face of the earth? Did you ever 
hear of a harsher military command than 
that? Now, that was the Prophet Samuel, 
speaking to Saul, and he was not speak- 
ing figuratively, but speaking in 
a physical and material and personal sense. 
He was telling Saul to wipe that nation 
off the face of the earth. That is not at 
all unknown in biblical history, and it is 
a part of the Christian religion. I do not 
want to take too much time with this dis- 
cussion, but I want to straighten this mat- 
ter out. Now, suppose when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was written 

Mr. LONGSTRETH (interposing): May I 
answer your question? 

Mr. SPEAKS: Certainly. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: I am convinced 
that Samuel misunderstood the Lord when 
Samuel disagrees with Christ, I follow 
Christ and not Samuel. 

Mr. SPEAKS: There is no chance of an 
argument there. If you that Samuel 
did not represent God Almighty, and that 
he was not speaking for him, I have 
nothing to say. Suppose when the Ameri- 
can people published to the world their de- 
termination to sever the bonds that united 
them to England, to assume their 
place among the nations of the world as a 
free and independent people—suppose they 
had stopped right there: would we have 
had any United States of America? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: Yes, sir; just as 
Canada got its freedom without any fight. 


a a 


he was 


Say 


and 


Questioned About Result 
Of the Civil War 

Mr. SPEAKS: Suppose when President 
Lincoln issued: his call for 300,000 men to 
suppress the insurrection in the South, 
nobody had responded. Would we have a 
divided Nation, or, perhaps, by this time, 
six independent nations here? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: We very likely 
would have had a divided Nation, but they 
might have reunited 
united voluntarily. 

Mr. SPEAKS: There 
going any further. 

Mr. GLYNN: 


been again, and re- 


is no use in my 
J shall just ask a couple 
of specific questions: You would not be 
very enthusiastic about such an institution 
as West Point, would you? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: I would not, but 
let me say that this bill does not represent 
what I think ought to be done. 

Mr. GLYNN: We have got to go a little 
beyond the bill, because we must get some- 
thing of your state of mind towards mili- 
tary instruction, I am not saying that in 
a spirit of criticism. I know that there 
are a great many people who believe that 
institutions like West Point and 
lis simply represent waste of energy, 
and that that energy expended there is 
learning to kill, if diverted to some other 
purpose, would produce something of use. 
You agree with that view, do you not? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: Personally, I would 
agree with that view, but the viewpoint 
of this bill is that West Point is all right, 
because men there voluntarily. It is 
the viewpoint of this bill that you do not 
want to teach military training to those 
who are unwilling to receive it. Please 
do not confuse my personal view with the 


Annapo- 
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eclared Opposed to Co 


thought that is behind this bill, because 
they are very different. 

Mr. WHEELER: You are opposed to 
a military school. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: 
sir. 
Mr. WHEELER: You are opposed to a 
standing army? 4 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: That is correct. 
I am opposed to an army for international 
warfare. 

Mr. FURLOW: You are representing 
the Society of Friends here today. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: No, sir. 

Mr. FURLOW: Are you speaking in- 
dividually ? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: Yes, 

Mr. FUROLW: If I understand you 
correctly, you base your argument upon 
the fact that. those boys who are trained 
under compulsory training do not make 
good officers, in the first place, and, in the 
second place, that it is a waste of Federal 
money. 

Mr. LONGSRETH: Yes, 

Mr. FURLOW: It is a question of pro- 
viding for the national defense and not 
spending Federal money. 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: My third point is 
even more important that the other two. 
I say that no man should be forced to 
take that course against his will. 

Mr. FURLOW: That represents the is- 
sue or the argument. Without that, the 
other two do not amount to much. 

MR. LONGSTRETH: That is the point 
that appeals to me. I gave you the other 
two in the argument that 
appeal to people who believe in 
training. 

Mr. FURLOW: But the real argument 
behind the whole thing is that you do not 
believe in praparedness. 


Says He Is Asking That 
Government Save Money 
Mr. LONGSTRETH: That is my honest 
belief. 
Mr. 


great 


Personally; yes, 


sir. 


sir. 


points would 


military 


QUIN: 
respect 
of 


Mr. 


for 


Longstreth, I have 
your I have 
other good citizen, but 
do you not think that it would be danger- 
ous for a great nation like this to follow 
out the you advocate? You 
that you do not believe in the country be- 
ing ready or prepared to defend 
against the greedy, powerful and 
strong. Now, that is your honest 
ment to us? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: 


views, as 


for those 


any 


policy say 


the 
State- 
Mr 


Quin, I am 


| not today asking this committee to agopt 
Christ, when he said, “I came not to bring 


my views, but I am just asking the com- 
mitee to realize that you will never get a 
satisfactory officer out of a man who does 
not want to be such, and I am asking you 
not to spend United States money in try- 
ing to teach a never 
to a satisfactory 

Mr. QUIN: I appreciate 
say, but, speaking as 
United States Congress, representing the 
whole people, do you not know that it 
vould be utter folly for the Congress of 
the United States to follow out the 
that you express here today? 

Mr. LONGSTRETH: Well, I do not 
want to argue my personal views, but I 
say that it would not be folly for the Con- 
gress to follow out the idea of this bill, 
because you can get plenty of Army ofti- 
cers who will voluntarily take the 
without resorting to the conscription 
Army Officers. 

Mr. QUIN: We are not 
officers under the 
you understand, 


is 


man who 
Officer. 


going 
be 
all that you 
member of the 


views 


course 
of 


conscripting 
as it stands. Do 
as the lawyer who 
drafted this bill that you have before 
us, that the law conscripts any man? 
Here are the institutions that elect to 
come under the provisions of the National 
Defense Act. I do not have to send my 
son to one of those colleges. If I 
understand your view, there are thousands 
of splendid colleges all over the United 
States a long way better than any of these 
institutions that have this military 
ing. Aside from that, I went to 
myself, poor boy, and even had to 
wash and iron my clothing, but I 
elected not to take the military training 
in the two institutions that I attended. 
It was entirely voluntary on my part. 
I did not have the money to buy a uni- 
form. I did not have the 
but that did not hurt me 
hurt any man. 


law 


any 


train- 
college 
as 


a 


own 


means to do it, 
» and it will not 
I think that the university 
men would be better off with this military 
training in the schools. 
Mr. LONGSTRETH: 
would still allow them to elect*that course. 
It would simply that it 
Sary that those who do not 
take it shall That 
effect of this 


say is not neces- 


men 


elect to 


take the only 


bill. 


it. 


is 


Believes Military Training 
May Keep Army Smaller 
Mr. QUIN: I do not 
Standing army, but I want 
army aS we can get along with. 
cause of the fact that, 
standing 
nomical 


believe in a big 
small an 

It is be- 
of having 
army, this eco- 
of training men in the 
schools, while they are receiving their edu- 
cation, and in that way we benefit the 
Government as much as if we had 245,000 
men in the army. who believes 
in a small army, or as small an army as 
possible, in order to defend our country 
and protect ourselves in time of peace. 
I am honest in my views, and I know that 
you in yours, but I think 
absolutely wrong. 

STATEMENT OF MR. EDWARD F. 
McGRADY, Legislative Representative of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. McGRADY: Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, the American 
Federation of Labor is in favor of House 
bill 8385, a bill to prohibit any course of 
military training being 
in any educational 
a military school. 

Military training for boys has no place 
in the development of the character of 
self-reliance, physical well-being of the boy 
nor in the promotion of better citizenship. 
We are not a militaristic nation and the 
wise fathers of our country never intend- 
ed that we should be, and outside of the 
militarists nobody wants it to mili- 
taristic nation. Yet we will become one 
unless something is done at once to curb 
the activities of the War Department and 
the propaganda of the military saber-rat- 
tlers from making goose-steppers out of 
the school boys of America. 

Compulsory military training for stu- 
dents is repugnant to It is undemo- 
cratic and we believe unwise. We are 
aware that many good citizens advocate 


instead 


a big we have 


way 


I am one 


are you are 


made 
institution 


compulsory 
other than 


be a 


us. 


itself | 


Mr. Quin, this bill | 
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military training for students because they 
believe in addition to it being good phys- 
ical exercise that it promotes good citizen- 
ship. We believe they are entirely mis- 
taken. Physical training we approve of. 
As to what military training means I 
would like to quote the testimony of an 
army officer who wrote in the American 
Mercury for June, 1925, as follows: 


“An army exists to kill men, when or- 
dered, in ‘the nation’s quarrel irrespective 
of its justice. It should train its mento 
that single end. If we object to any of 
our citizens thus specializing on murderous 
and un-Christian activities, we should 
abolish the army. If we want an army, 
we should recognize it for what it 
We should not tell lies about it being a 
school of citizenship or manual training, 
nor clutter up its drill-grounds with dis- 
ciples of these irrelevant arts.” 


is. 


Says Military Training 
Has Increased Rapidly 

It is not generally appreciated to what 
extent military training has increased in 
our schools since the late war. The last 
figures we have received show that there 
are 328 reserve officer training corps units 
operating in 225 institutions which include 
118 senior units in colleges and universities 
and 100 junior units in preparatory schools 
and high schools, engolling approximately 
120,894 students. The War Department 
plans apparently to put military training 
into one school after another until all boys 
over 14 years of age in our educational 
institutions shall be drilled to take part 
in war. The New York Times recently 
stated that 382 universities, colleges and 
secondary schools listed by the War 
Department as maintaining some form of 
military training; in 197 attend- 
ance at drill is compulsory; some schools 
require it for the first two some 
for the last two years and some for four 
years. In citing one specific example of 
how this militaristic spirit is being incul- 
eated into the students let 
facts about Ohio University: 


are 
schools 


years, 


me give some 


For 20 years previous to the war there 
were not more than two or three teachers 
of military science there. Today 
45 men of the army detailed 
War Department for s work. 
log of this university for 

“Under 
sioned 


there 
by the 
The cata- 
1925 states: 


are 


normal conditions 20 commis- 
officers, one warrant officer, and 
24 enlisted men of the Regular Army are 
detailed by the War Department to take 
charge of this department. The Board 
of Trustees has directed that all male 
students, special and regular, except those 
registered in the Colleges of Dentistry, 
Law, and Medicine, shall complete the two 
years of military requirement unless espe- 
cially excused by the Department of Mil- 
itary Science and Tactics. 

“Self-support is not an adequate reason 
for excusing a student from the require- 
ment in Military Science.” 

Mr. FURLOW: 
from the Mercury? 

Mr. McGRADY: No, sir; I am reading 
from the catalog of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity for 1925. 

Mr. FURLOW: It is not incorporated 
in the statement you were reading from 
the Mercury? 

Mr. McGRADY: 


Are you still reading 


No, sir; this is taken 
from the catalog of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The statement continues: 

“The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is organized as a Reirfforced Brigade con- 
sisting of two regiments of Infantry, each 
composed of three battalions of four com- 
panies each, one regiment of Field Artil- 
lery, composed of two battalions of three 
batteries each, one battalion of Signal 
Corps, composed of two companies, and a 
band of 100 The total number 
of men under arms averages about 3,500." 


pieces, 


Reads Expression of Views 


Of Federation of Labor 

The question of military training in 
schools has the subject of careful 
study by the leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and I know that their 
thoughts on this matter would carry much 
greater weight with you than my personal 
opinion. Therefore I read what was said 
back far ¢ 1916: 

“Unquestionably the perpetuity of our 
ideals of government and the maintenance 
of our free institutions depend largely 
upon the’character of training received 
by the youth uf today—the citizen of to- 
morrow. While demanding that our public 
shall so teach our childrea as to 
ready minds, and inspire 
them with high and lofty ideals fully pre- 
pared to intelligently exercise the duties 
and responsibiity of a free people, we also 
dmand that the body or every child be so 
trained in our schools as to develop them 
into full manhood and womanhood. We 
likewise insist that the youth of today— 
the worker of tomorrow—be so trained as 
to take his place in our industries fully 
equipped prepared to protect his 
rights as «a worker and to properly exer- 
cise his influence 
trial life. We 
opposed to any 


been 


as 


schools 


develop keen 


and 


in our economic indus- 
are, however, unalterably 
form of physical training 
or any quality of mental education which 
would tend to inculcate the spirit of ‘mili- 
tarism.’ The child's immature and im- 
pressionable mind must not be taught to 
think, except with horror, upon the kill- 
ing of human beings. To arouse the 
thought that any of their school hours are 
devoted preparation for the possible 
use of arms against their fellowmen is to 
brutalize their instincts and subvert the 
influence of the necessary lessons of hu- 
manity, peace and good will which it is 


the duty of our public schools to impress 
upon them.” 


to 


This declaration of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled, 
representing 4,000,000 workers is clear and 
concise; and don’t forget gentlemen, that 
among these 4,000,000 workers are fathers 
of millions of childrens who are going 
to our public schools and their votes ought 
to carry some weight with this committee 
and with the Congress. 

In concluding I would like to quote 
from a speech delivered by President Cool- 
idge before the graduating of the 
United States Naval June 3, 
1925. 

“Iam not unfamiliar with the claim that 
if only we had a sufficient military estab- 
lishment no one would ever molest us. I 
know of no nation in history that has ever 
been able to attain that position. I see no 
reason to expect that we could be the ex- 
ception.” 


class 
Academy, 
He suid: 





1926. 


And again, in speaking before the Ameri- 
can Legion, October 6, 1925, he said: 

“The real question is whether spending 
more money to make a better military 
force would really make a better country.” 

Jentlemen of the committee we hope you 
will report this bill favorably. We are very 
anxious to get it before the Congress in 
order that the War Department and those 
who glorify the militaristic spirit may hear 
what the representatives of the people 
have to say on this all important subject. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Do you appear 
here officially for the American Federation 
of Labor? 

Mr. McGRADY: 
ficially. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Under what 
resolution do you appear, or who appointed 
you? I am asking now about your cre- 
dentials. 

Mr. MceGRADY: I am chosen by the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as one of their legislative 
representatives in Washington, and I am 
appearing here in opposition to compulsory 
military training in the of the 
country. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Do you appear 
here in pursuance of a resolution of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor to advocate this bill? 

Mr. McGRADY: I am appearing here 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor. We are given permission to use 
our own judgment on the legislation that 
is proposed in the Congress. We are here 
all the time. The Executive Council is 
scattered around the country, and they are 
very busy men. They cannot keep in 
touch with all the bills that come in, 
we are left more or less free to judge for 
ourselves what bills we ought to 
support or oppose. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Then, you are 
appearing here as the legislative agent of 
this executive committee. 

Mr. McGRADY: Let me correct that: 
I am appearing here as the legislative rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: But the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has not specially 
authorized you to advocate this bill and 
you are using your own judgment. 

Mr. McGRADY: I am authorized to ap- 
pear before this committee and to say that 
the American Federation of Labor op- 
posed to compulsory military training in 
the schools of the nation. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Will you be 
good enough to file the resolution in which 
they make that statement? I understood 
you to say a few minutes ago that the 
executive committee had not. specially 
taken up this bill authorized you to 
speak on it. 


Yes, sir; 1 am here of- 


schools 


so 


as to 


is 


or 


Resolution Said to Give 
Official View of Federation 

Mr. McGRADY: Neither has the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor taken up other 
bills that we have appeared in opposition 
to or in favor of. For instance, the agri- 
cultural bills that are before Congress are 
matters that are left to our judgment 
when the occasion arises. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Now, will you 
be good enough to file that statement? 

Mr. WELSH: I know you want to get 
the facts, Mr. Hill, and Mr. McGrady has 
read a resolution adopted in 1916 on this 
subject, understand 
it, the opinion of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in a convention. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: That was ten years 
ago. 

Mr. 
they 


that expresses, as I 


McGRADY: That 
-and they 
that position since. 

HILL of Maryland: You have noth- 
ing officially from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on this subject, other than 
the resolution you read which was adopted 
I am trying to get at your 


is the position 


took have not rescinded 


Mr. 


ten years ago. 
authority. 

Mr. MceGRADY: And I am 
give it to you, if I possibly can. 
I cannot do it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: I am trying to 
find’ out. 

Mr. McGRADY: I am duly 
the American Federation of Labor to 
represent them here at this hearing or 
any other hearing that we may believe 
it is important for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to express its opinion on. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Then, to put 
it definitely, the 4,000,000 men in _ the 
American Federation of Labor have so 
much confidence in you that they permit 
you to come here, without having special 
authority, to advocate this bill. 

Mr. McGRADY: No, sir; that is entirely 
wrong. 

Mr. (HILL of Maryland: 
correct me. 

Mr. McGRADY: I will try to correct 
you. The American Federation of Labor 
meets in convention every year. Every 
organization in the American Federation 
of Labor is represented there by delegates, 
and at that convention resolutions are 
presented and are either indorsed or re- 
jected. When a policy has been enunciated 
it then our duty, if it is a national 
policy, to come before Congress and rep- 
resent that opinion of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as it has been enunciated 
by the delegates at its conventions. 


trying to 
Perhaps 


authorized 
by 


Then, please 


is 


Duties of Legislative 
Committee Are Outlined 

Mr. WHEELER: The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and other organizations in 
their conventions select a legislative com- 
mittee, and their sole purpose is to remain 
here in Washington and look after legisla- 
tion that they are interested in, as I under- 
stand it, and the resolutions they have 
passed for and against legislation express 
the will of the organization, and it is the 
duty of the men:bers of the legislative com- 
mittee to remain here in Washington with- 
out any further instructions; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McGRADY: That is quite correct. 

Mr. HILL of Md.: I have only one more 
question. We are all enthusiasts on both 
sides of this fence. 

Mr. McGRADY: 
oughly. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: All I want to 
know, Mr. McGrady, very definitely, is this. 
We all know the American Federation of 
Labor itself has passed certain resolutions 
with which I very deeply sympathize. I 
want to know, and I want to ask you 
definitely— 

Mr. McGRADY (interposing): I would 
like to correct you. You do not sympathize 
with all of our resolutions. 


a 


I understand that thor- 


mpulsory Military Training tn Colleges 


Matter of Economy to Government 
Also Said to Be Factor in Stand 


Under Questioning, Witness States Federation 
Never Has Been Accused of Not Being Patriotic 
And Has Not Changed Principles. 


Mr. HILL, of Md.: With a good many of 
them. 


Mr. McGRADY: 
case of child labor? 

Mr. HILL, of Md.: I want to ask you 
one more question on this point. You 
appear here under your general jursidic- 
tion, and not in response to any special 
resolution? 

Mr. McGRADY: I 
general authority. 

Mr. HILL, of Md.: The National 
fense Act, which some of us believe is a 
measure which was arrived at for the 
benefit of the whole country, after much 
trouble and turmoil, provides that in case 
of war there shall be six field armies of 
two million men, which can only come by 
the draft; there is no other way to get 
them when you want all those men. The 
plan is that the officers for those men will 
come from the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. That the only place you can 
get them. At the present time the great 
majority of the Reserve Officers are men 
who went to the last war, and their expe- 
rience is from the last war. 
those men will either 
incapable acting. Your whole future 
officer force in the national defense 
tem depends on the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. 

Mr. McGRADY: 

Mr. 
your 
them 
triotic. 


Says Student Should 
Have Right to Choose 


Mr. McGRADY: I do not know where 
you are going to get your reserve officers, 
but I repeat, if young men want be- 
come officers they have that right. But 
many of our men object to making it com- 
pulsory in the schools for schoolboys 
take these military courses. They ought 
to be given the right to choose for them- 
selves whether or not they want to take 
up military training. 

Mr. HILL of Md.: May I ask one more 
question to develop that point? You are 
in favor of compulsory education for chil- 
dren? 

Mr. McGRADY: Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Md.: That is all. 

Mr. McGRADY: But not military educa- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL of Md.: 
eral education. 

Mr. REECE. You, of ocurse, do not 
state that the American Federation of La- 
bor is against the maintenance of an 
army? 

Mr. McGRADY: Certainly not. 

Mr. REECE: In the sense in which the 
preceding witness testified? 

Mr. MeGRADY: We are in favor of it. 

Mr. REECE: You are in favor of 
maintaining an army that is compatable 
with the safety of the nation? 

Mr. McGRADY: Absolutely. 

Mr. REECE: Therefore you are _ not 
against the best means of maintaining 
that type of an army? 

Mr. McGRADY: Not at all. 

Mr. REECE: Your idea is one of judg- 
ment as to the best means of maintaining 
that kind of an army? 

Mr. McGRADY: Exactly. I might say 
that my organization favored conscription 
the last In the last war we 
had, according to our insurance policies 
that we wrote—we insured our own mem- 
bers and we had to keep very eareful 
records of the men in the Army— 

Mr. REECE (interposing): That was my 
idea in asking the question. 

Mr. McGRADY: We had returns on 850,- 
000 of our men in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor who joined the colors. 


For instance, in the 


am here under my 


De- 


is 


In ten years 


have died or be 
of 


sys- 


That might be 
HILL, of Md.: 
Reserve officers 
in this way? 


true, 
Where will you get 
if you not get 

I know are pa- 


do 


you 


to 


to 


But compulsory gen- 


in war. 


Patriotism of Federation 


Never Questioned, He Says 

Mr. WELSH: Have you ever heard the 
patriotism of the American Federation of 
Labor questioned? 

Mr. McGRADY: I never did, 
should hope it would not be. Our 
shows what we are. We are the 
can Federation of Labor. 
America at all times. 

Mr. WELSH: You do not camsider that 
it is unpatriotic to be in favor of this 
bill? 

Mr. McGRADY: I do not consider it so, 

Mr. WELSH: Your idea is it is in the 
interest of democracy? 

Mr. SPEAKS: Has not the American 
Federation of Labor recently thrown its 
influence toward some legislation which 
would enable the forces of the country, 
material and man power to be mobilized 
in time of emergency? / 

Mr. McGRADY: I presume you are talk- 
ing about the French bill or the Johnson 
bill? 

Mr. SPEAKS: Not any particular bill, 
but toward that principle. You recognize 
the necessity for that? 

Mr. McGRADY: We believe that if the 
Nation is going to go into conscription of 
man power it should conscript wealth and 
industry as well. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Absolutely. 

Mr. McGRADY: All on an equal footing. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Absolutely. In other 
words, the life of every citizen and his 
property, regardless of what it is, is at 
the disposal of his Government if the 
emergency arises. 

Mr. McGRADY: It should be so. 

Mr. SPEAKS: That is the principle on 
which the Government is based. 

Mr. McGRADY: We stand for that prin- 
ciple. We believe that wealth in- 
dustry as well as the human body 

Mr. SPEAKS (interposing). You do not 
want war any more than I want war. 

Mr. MeGRADY: No; war horrible 
thing. 

Mr. SPEAKS: You referred to the Ohio 
State University awhile ago. I was ques- 
tioning the Secretary of War very recently, 
and I refer to this so that you will under- 


and I 
name 
Ameri- 
We stand for 


and 


is a 





stand my position. I was illustrating to 


him the gradual encroachment of this 


military power, and also the overhead 


number of illustra- 
in the 


expense, and I used a 
and ?rewe 
printed record: 


tions, is one of them, 
16 
years, at Ohio State University, where we 
of- 


understand —‘until 


“Now, another illlustration: For 


have a cadet corps, a retired Army 


ficer’—one officer, you 
about 1916, was in charge of the military 
of that think 
the corps of cadets aggregated about 3,000. 
I asked that last ‘How 


were you in this 


department institution. I 


officer summer, 


many years on duty 


capacity.’ ‘About 16 years.’ ‘How many 


assistants 


the fact 


did you have?’ ‘None.’ Now 


is I live a few blocks from the 


university, and take quite an interest 


the 


in 


military activities there, and knew 


this officer was conducting the work alone. 
There is now detailed to the Ohio State 
University more than 20 officers and prot P- 


ably 40 enlisted men.” 


Increase in Officers 


Declared Unwarranted 
I was using this instance to show the 
unwarranted increase in overhead. 
I want these officers brought back, ex- 
enough to conduct these 


cept military 


programs, and put them on their jobs, and 
hundreds and hundreds 
all 


the 


to in the 


of 


order 


bring 


others scattered over the world in 


to reduce overhead expense. 
That is as far as I care to go on that. 

fact, 
1878, when we organized our regiment, an 
old Ohio— 


to show you how these boys come in— 


Many years ago, in way back in 


National Guard regiment in 
those who do not care particularly for the 
drill this We 
said ‘You drill 


once a week, or six times a week if you 


were offered proposition. 


to them. come in and 


want to, and at the end of the season we 
will go into camp for a week, and then we 
will take you on a trip.” I will say that 
I personally assisted in engineering trips 
for 50,000 of these boys in Ohio who never 
would have gotten to Niagara Falls, or 
who never would have been in New York, 
or Nashville or various other important 
points to which we took them. They 
were willing to do this thing for the fine 
association and comradeship, and with a 
fine spirit of patriotic purpose because 
they were all subject to orders, and behind 
it all was this thought, that, by George, 
we get a two year’s trip. 

Mr. McGRADY: But that is not doing 
much toward building up a _ military 
sprit in the men. 

Mr. SPEAKS: It is not, but he gets that 
advantage. Everything he learned there, 
just like the man in a factory, when he 
punches a time clock is learning discipline, 
and to apply that accordingly to a military 
situation is no task at all. 

We will go up to the university where 
we are maintaining under this principle the 
land grant college, a school whick has for 
its purpose the instruction of officers, that 
is, Reserve officers. The boy does have to 
take that course. We say, “If you will 
take this course we will furnish you a uni- 
form and allow you so much per day and 
pay your subsistence and will give you a 
lot of other advantages, and will help pay 
your way through college. When you 
graduate and go on about your business, 
we have no claim on you any more than a 
boy at West Point.” We spend $20,000 a 
year to educate a boy at West Point and he 
comes out, and the second year or so goes 
off and resigns, and we let him go. 

Mr. MeGRADY: ‘That is bad business 
for the Government. 


Says Education Only 
Costs About $1,000 


Mr. SPEAKS: But the education of the 
other boy only costs $1,000. We educate 
them to a reasonable degree and a large 
number of them will be available in time 
of war. The expense is insignificant. 

Now, listen. In 1862, when this law wa 
written, Senator Morrill made his great 
speech on the Morrill Land Grant Act. It 
is worth reading, to get the viewpoint of 
the whole administration. He was dis- 
cussing the basis of the necessity for these 
big State institutions, and after going over 
agricultural and the mechanical arts, he 
finally touched upon the other subject. 
That was why we have established West 
Point and Annapolis for the education of 
young men as officers in the Army and 
Navy, and he said, ‘“‘We will put a little 
bit of that jn this bill.” Here is what he 
said: 

“While the world is in a transition state 
and all lands do not yet rest from war, the 
art (military) cannot be wholly neglected, 
inasmuch as it is still true that ‘one sword 
keeps another in its scabbard,’ and there- 
fore something of military science and dis- 
cipline as an incident of these colleges is 
provided for.” 

The whole difficulty here is that a cer- 
tain influence is trying to make this over- 
powering and paramount. I am on the 
other side; I am against it, as you will 
learn before we get through with this hear- 
ing. ' 


Witness Asserts He 


Favors Citizen Camps 

Mr. McGRADY: I want to see these boys 
learn discipline. I want to say we favor 
the citizens’ training camps. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Stenographic of course, 


The complete record of th 
will be continued in 
June 16 


hearings 
the issue of 


* 


. 
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Repair 3,000,000 Government Mail Bags in Year 


Hearing Is Advanced 
For Appeal Against 


Harvester Company 


Supreme Court Sets October 25 
for Arguments Under Anti- 
Trust Law. 


Speedy Settlement Sought 
By Counsel for Both Sides 


Case Dates Back to 1914, When 
Minnesota Court Ordered 
Dissolution. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has advanced and set for hearing on Oc- 
tober next, the appeal the United 
States against the International Harvester 
Company, from the Federal Court for the 
District of Minnesota. The question in- 
volved is whether the Harvester Company 
is operating in restraint of trade in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

In submitting the motion to 
this William D. Mitchell. 
General of the United States, 

This is a 
der the Act 


25 of 


advance 
Solicitor 
said: 


case, 


supplemental proceeding un- 
of July 2, 1890 (c. 647, 
Stat. 209), known as the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law. The petition in the original 
proceeding was filed April 30, 1912, in the 
District Court for the District of -Minne- 
sota, Third Division, and charged that the 
defendants were engaged in a combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of in- 
terstate trade and commerce in agricultu- 


26 


ral implements, more especially harvest- 
ing implements and binder twine, and 
were attempting to monopolize and had 


monopolized such trade and commerce in 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Law. 
The defendants were the International Har- 
vester Company, a New Jersey 
tion; International Harvester Company 
America, a Wisconsin corporation, 
the stock of which was owned by the In- 
ternational Harvester Company; five other 
corporations, all of the stock of which was 
owned by the International Harvester Com- 
pany; and 18 individuals, all directors, and 
also officers, of the International 
Harvester Company. 


corpora- 
of 
all of 


some 


Dissolution Ordered in 1914. 


On August 15, 1914, amended October 3, 
1914, a decision in favor of the United 
States was handed down, one judge dis- 
senting. (214 Fed. 987.) 


The order of the court was that the 
entire combination and monopoly 
solved into at least three substantially 
equal, separate, distinct and independent 
corporations, with wholly separate owners 
and stockholders; and the defendants were 
given ninety days in which to file a plan 
for carrying that order into effect. 
Fed. 1001.) 

Thereafter, 
this Court, 
the October 
to 


be dis- 


the defendants appealed to 
where the case was heard in 
Term, 1914, and was restored 
the docket for reargument. It was 


again argued at the October Term, 1916, 
and was a second time restored to the 


docket. In October, 1918, the defendants 
dismissed their appeal, and the cause was 
remanded to the District Court pursuant 
to an arrangement for the entry of 
cree the terms of which 
upon, and the decree wus entered on No- 
vember 2, 1918. This decree provided that 
if competitive conditions were not restored 
within eighteen months after the end of 
the World War, the United States might 
apply for further relief. 

The test period provided in the decree 
having expired, the United States on July 
17, 19238, filed its supplemental petition al- 
leging that although the declared purpose 
of said decree was to restore competitive 
conditions in 


a de- 
had been agreed 


the harvesting machine in- 
dustry it had not in fact accomplished that 
purpose, and praying 
und assets of the defendant, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, be separated 
und divided among at least three separate, 
distinct, and independent corporations with 
wholly separate owners, stockholders, and 
managers, substantially as suggested by 
the Federal Trade Commission in its re- 
port to the Senate, dated May 4, 1920.” 
Hearing in 1924. 

In October, 1924, the case was heard by 
four Circuit Judges of the Eighth Circuit 
(Judge Kenyon later withdrawing) and an 
order dismissing the supplemental petition 
was entered on June 2, 1925, one judge 
dissenting (unreported). The petition of 
the United States for an appeal from that 
order to this court 
21, 1925. The record 
December 15, 1925. 

This case involves two important ques- 
tions: 

First, whether the objects of the decree 
entered against the defendants on August 
15, 1914, as amended by the decree en- 
tered on October 3, 1914, and the decree en- 
tered on November 2, 1918, have been at- 
tained and competitive conditions restored 
in the harvesting machinery industry. 

Second, whether the defendants have 
established a monopoly of the harvesting 
machine industry and are thereby enabled 
to dictate and maintain prices of harvest- 
ing machines and appurtenances. 

There are some other questions involved, 
the importance of which is not relied upon 
to support the motion in advance. 

Opposing counsel join in requesting 
that the be advanced. 


“that the business 


allowed 
filed 


was on July 


was here oh 


case 





Bureau of Standards Tests 
3.000 Electric Bulbs a Year 


inonndencent electric 
by the Photometry, 


About 3,000 
are tested each year 
Lighting and Electric Sectton of the Bu- 
rea of Standarwds, to asgerta’n whether 
the average length of life @f the lamp and 
the candle power mainteiance measures 
up to government specifications, it was 
declared on June 14, by Dr. J. F. Meyer, 
chief of the section. 

These bulbs are representative of 1,500,-- 
000 bulbs from which they are selected to 
undergo the test, and which, if they suc- 
cessfully pass,-are purchased by the gov- 
ernment. The measurement of the aver- 
age length of life is about 1,000 hours, Dr 
Meyer declared. The candle power main- 
tenance measurement is to determine the 
amount of deterioration of candle power 
during the life test. 

The percentage of rejected lamps 
are tested at the bureau, Dr. 


bulbs 


which 
Meyer set 


forth, is “practically negligibic.” 
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Proceedings 
of the 
U. S. Court of Claims 
Present: Chief Justice Campbell and 


Judges Booth and Hay. 

McKenzie Moss was inducted into office 
as a judge of the court by Chief Justice 
Campbell. 

The court made the following announce- 
ments: 

No. F-70, 
demurrer 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
sustained, petition dimissed; 
opinion by Judge Graham. 

No. D-750, Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R 
of Texas, petition dismissed; opin- 
ion by Chief Justice Campbell. 


Co. 


No. B-390, J. Y. Underwood, petition 
dismissed; opinion by Judge Hay. 

No. D-504, Southern Pacific Co., judg- 
ment for plaintiff; opinion by Judge Booth. 

No. D-809, George P. Miller et al., trus- 
tees, judgment for plaintiffs; opinion by 
Chief Justice Campbell. 

No. C-483, Frank Kinsey Hill, petition 
dismissed; opinion by Judge Hay. 

No. D-813, Charles M. Cotterman, peti- 
tion dismissed; opinion by Judge Booth. 

No. D-1026, Atwater Kent Manufactur- 


ing Company, 
ion by Chief 


judgment for plaintiff; opin- 
f Justice Campbell. 


No. D-510, Malleable Iron Range Co., 
petition dismissed; opinion by Judge Hay. 

No. D-869, General Contracting and En- 
gineering Co., petition dismissed; opinion 
by Judge Booth. . 

No. E-16, William: C. Arnold, executor, 
judgment for plaintiff, opinion by Chief 


Justice Campbell. 

No. E-29, H. A. Pharr, 
sustained, petition 
Judge Booth. 

No. E-226, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., 
judgment for plaintiff; opinion Chief 
Justice Campbell. 

See orders in the following 

C-136, Louisville 
Co., et al. 

A-306, 

C-911, 


trustee, demurrer 


dismissed; opinion by 


by 


cases: 
and Nashville R. R. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Ry Co. 
New York Central R. R. Co 
C-1000, Mississippi Central R. R. Co. 
No. C-1312, Alliance Country Club. 
C-1321, John H. Page. 
E-486, Charles K. Lukens. 
B-129, Henry F. Waite. 
C-44, Benj. F. Bush, receiver. 
No. 34216, Standard Transportation Co., 
No. 34217, Standard Oil Co. of New 
York, defendant’s motion overruled. 
No. B-140, New York and Pennslyvania 
Ry Co., plaintiff’s motion overruled. 
No. C-61, Lustbader Construction 
plaintiff's motion to Law Calendar. 
No. D-830, Resort Hotel Co., motion to 
Law Calendar. 


Master Is Named 
To Take Evidence 


In Drainage Case 


and 


Co., 








Charles Evans Hughes Appointed 
in Case of State of Wiscon- 
sin v. State of Illinois. 


Hughes, of New York, 
has been appointed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States as a 
to take testimony 
of 


Charles Evans 


special master 
in the case of the State 
complainant, v. the State 
of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 


Wisconsin, 


cago, involving the question as to the 
proper amount of water to be diverted 
from Lake Michigan into the Chicago 


drainage canal. 
The Supreme Court's 
lows: 


order was as fol- 


It is ordered that this cause be referred 
to Charles Evans Hughes, Esquire, as the 
special master with directions and author- 
ity to take the evidence and to report the 
Same to -the Court with his findings of 
fact, conclusions of law, and recommenda- 
tions for a decree—all subject to exam- 
ination, consideration, approval, modifica- 
tion, or other disposal by the court. 

May Issue Subpoenas. 

The special master shall have authority 
(1) to employ competent stenographic and 
clerical assistants, (2) to fix the times and 
places of taking the evidence, and (3) to 
issue subpcenas to secure the attendance 
of witnesses and to administer oaths. 
When the special master’s report of his 
findings of fact, conclusions of law, and 
recommendations for decree com- 
pleted the clerk of the court shall cause 
the to be printed; and when the 
Same is presented to the court in printed 
form the parties will accorded a rea- 
sonable time, to be fixed by the court, 
within which to present exceptions. 

The special master shall be allowed his 
actual expenses and a reasonable com- 
pensation for his services to be fixed here- 
after by the court. The allowances to 
him, the compensation paid to. his steno- 
graphic and clerical assistants, and the 
cost of printing his report shall be charged 
againg and be borne by the parties in 
such proportions as the court hereafter 
may direct. 


a is 


same 


be 


May Join Issue. 

If the parties to the related suit of State 
of Michigan v. State of Illinois and Sani- 
tary District of Chicago, now pending in 
this court, so elect and so notify the spe- 
cial master they shall be permitted to 
participate in the taking of evidence and 
in the hearing before the special master 
in like manner and with like effect as if 
that suit had been consolidated with this 
cause by the court's order; and the court 
specially reserves to itself authority to 
order such consolidation if it becomes 
proper to do so. 

If the appointment 
special master is not 
place becomes 
of the court, 


a 


of a 
if the 
recess 


herein made 
accepted, or 
vacant during the 
the Chief Justice shall have 


authority to make a new designation 
which shall have the same effect as if 
originally made by the court herein. 


Morgan Horse Farm to Hold 


Field Day at Middleburg, Vt. 


The United States ae roeie Horse farm 
at Middlebury, Vt., will hold a field day 
June 19, it was announced at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture June 14. 

Horses, milking short horns, and South- 
down sheep will be shown, and Dr. J. R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal! In- 
dustry, will give an address outlining the 
activities of the bureau at the farm and 
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The Post Office Department uses more than 
6,000,000 mail bags every year and part of this 
number are shown above in the process of being | 
repaired in the mail bag repair shop, maintained | 
More than 3,06 than 3,000,000 bags pe pass | it | 


in in Washington. M 





Bundles of Palmyra Fibre Entitled to Entry 





in the rings. 





through this shop in a year. 
renovated and put back into use. 

The man at the right is punching holes for the 
grommet rings and the men at the left are fitting 
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Underwood & Underwood. 


They are cleaned, 


Free From Duty. Says Court of Customs Appeals 


General Appr aisers 


Reversed by Ruling 


F. H. Cone and Company Win De- 


cision Involving Nine 
Protests. 
Bundles of Palmyra fibre are free of 
duty as fibres are not dressed or manu- 


factured in any manner, the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals held in a deci- 
sion handed down on May 22-in the case 


of F. H. Cone & Company v. United States 
(No. 2713). 2 
The fibre had been assessed as manu- 


factured articles not specially provided for, 
and the protest of the importer that they 
were properly free of duty was overruled 
the Board of General Appraisers. 
In reversing the judgment of the board, 
Presiding judge William, E. Graham de- 
livered the opinion of the court. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
Twelve shipments of Palmyra fibre were 
entered by importers at the Port of New 


by 


York, 11 of the same being under the 
act of October 3, 1913, and one, entry 
number 751901, being under the Tariff 
Act of 1922. 


The collector, in the case of said 11 en- 
tries, classified the goods for dutiable pur- 
poses under paragraph 385 of the tariff 
act of October 3, 1913, and in case of said 
number 751901, under paragraph 1459 of 
the tariff act of 1922, as articles manu- 
factured, in whole or in part, not pro- 
vided for. The importers filed nine pro- 
tests against these assessments of duty 
by the collector. 

Such protests claimed the goods, in each 
of the said 11 entries, to be free of duty 
under paragraph 497 of said tariff act 
of 1918, or, in the alternative, to be duti- 
able under paragraph 385 thereof at 10 
per centum or 15 per centum, ad valorem. 
In entry number 751901, the claim was 
for free entry under paragraph 1582 of 
the tariff act of 1922, in the alterna- 
tive, dutiable at 10 per centum or 20 per 
centum, ad valorem, under paragraph 1459, 
thereof. 


or, 


Protests Consolidated. 

The several protests, on being over- 
ruled by the collector, were consolidated 
and thus heard by the court below, which, 
after consideration, overruled the same 
and rendered judgment accordingly. From 
that judgment, the importer appeals. 

The goods imported were of five com- 
mercial grades, namely, G, G U, J V, 
VFCand HV. No contention was made 
in the court below or here as to the cor- 
rectness of the collector’s classification as 
to all items of such goods designated as 
grades Gand H V. The only error alleged 
is as to the correctness of the classifica- 
tion of such of said goods as were desig- 
nated as grades G U, 7 F C, and J V. 
We shall therefore confine our examina- 
tion of the record to such facts as shall 
be material only to the goods in question. 

The material in question is a product 
of the Palmyra palm, botannically known 
as borassus flabelliformis, grown in the 
East Indies. The portion of the plant 
used in the leaf stalk. The leaf springs 
directly from the trunk of the tree and 
when fully formed, as shown by the official 
sample and photographs in evidence, con- 
sists of a large, flattened, spoon shaped 
end, partially enclosing the trunk, a long 
intermediate slender stem and a broad fan 
shaped leaf proper, the whole being ordi- 
narily about six or seven feet in length. 

The portion used is the base or flattened, 
spoon shaped end, called the pattal, about 
two or three feet in length, which is com- 
posed of many longitudinal vegetable 
fibres, enclosed in a pulp. The rough fibre 
is prepared by the coolies who gather it 
and is sold by them to the exporters. 

Usable Part Removed. 

In thus preparing it for sale, the leaf 
is cut from the tree and the usable part 
removed from the balance of the leaf by 
cutting: while the pattal is then 
pounded to free the fibres from the pulp. 
These partially removed fibres are then 


green, 








crude device 
long, 
the 


ils, 


hackled by 
sisting of a number 
imbedded in a 
drawn through these ni the opera- 
tor, by hand. This frees the fibres from 
the pulp and separates them. 
are then jumped and evened at one end 
and are tide into means of 
some of the fibres, bundle being 
about three inches in diameter. 


means of a 
of 
board, 


con- 
nails 
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sharp 
by 

These fibres 
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by 
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They are then baled for export, with- 
out further processing. The fibres in the 
G. U. and V. F. C. grades are not sepa- 
rated for length but are bundled and baled 
as they come from the plant; the J. V. 
grade is divided into three classes, the 
long bundles being known as J. V. I, the 
medium length bundles as J. V. II, and the 
short bundles as J. V. III, each class being 
baled separately 

The official samples show the bundles of 


fibres in question to run from one foot 
to eighteen inches in length. The fibres 
are used for broom and brush making. 
As imported, they cannot be so used, but 
must be first cut and trimmed to size at 
both ends, and dyed, when dyeing is de- 


sired by ‘the manufacturers, 

There is some confusion in the record as 
to the method of preparation of these vari- 
ous grades, occasioned by the deposition of 
F. H. Slade und 2 letter, Exhibit 5 (by error 
marked “Ex. 6") written by him December 
15, 1922. In this letter the grade V. F. C. 
is described as the white fibre which has 
been soaked, dried, cleaned, sized into three 
grades and bundled. 


Merging of Grades. 


In his deposition, taken August 15, 1924, 
he states: “I also produce first of all these 
two samples ‘J. V.’ and ‘G. U.,’ which in 
other words is ‘V. F. C.,’ the new mark, 
which is brought into the faetory roug 
and ready.” We take it from this that 
since the writing of Ex. 5, and before the 
taking of this deposition, the grades “J. 
V,” and “G. U.” and “V. F. C.” had been 
merged into grade known a ' ee 
c.” <And this is borne out by inspec- 
tion of the official samples, which discloses 
no differences in color, appearance, ex- 


one 


as 


an 


or 


cept as to length of fibres. 

The competing paragraphs of the tariff 
act of October 3, 1913, which have in 
substance been re-enacted in paragraphs 
1459 and 1582 of the tariff act of 1922, are 
as follows: 

“385. That there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on the importation of all 
raw or unmanufactured articles not 
enumerated or provided for in this sec- 


tion, a duty of 10 per centum ad valorem, 
and on all articles manufactured, in whole 
or in part, not provided for in this sec- 
tion, a duty of 15 per centum ad valorem.” 

“497. Grasses and fibres: Istle or Tam- 
pica fiber, jute, jute butts, manila, sisal 
grass, sunn, and all other textile grasses 
fibrous vegetable substances, not 
dressed or manutactured in any manner, 
and not especially provided for in this 
section.” 

The question for solution therefore 
Have the fibres imported been dressed or 
manufactured in any manner? 

From the record, it appears that noth- 
ing has been done to these fibres. after 
they were separated from the leaf in 
which they grew, except to collect them 
in bundles, even one end by jumping and 
tie the bundles. It can hardly be said, 
therefore, that they have been manufac- 
tured, in any way, Since their extraction 
from the leaf, can be said to be manu- 
facturing processes. 

By a long and uniform line of decisions, 
the courts, including this court, have held 
that an operation, or operations, which 
simply cleanses or cleanse the material de- 
sired and frees or free it from impurities, 
that it may be used as raw material 
in manufacturing processes is or are not 
a manufacturing process or processes. 

Precedent Cases. 

The underlying theory upon which these 
cases were decided is that well expressed 
by Wheeler J. in United States v. Godwin, 
91 Fed, 7538, when he stated that if the 
processes applied to the material were no 
“other than to get it by itself,’’ the ma- 
terial could not be said to be manufac- 


or 


is: 


so 


1 Condition of Import 
Held Chief Question 


Assessment Levied as Manufac- 
tured Articles Not Pro- 
vided For. 


have held in 
in United States v. Salmon, 
246; of rubber prepared 
from waste rubber articles, United States 
v. Michelin Tire Co., 1 Ct. Cust. Appls. 518; 
of opium in bricks and cakes, Merk & Co. 
v. United States, 5 Ct. Cust. Appls, 347; of 
gnm, United States v. Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, 7 Ct. Cust. Appls. 
114; of degummed silk waste, Smillie & Co, 
i v. United States, 11 Ct. Cust. Appls. 199; 
and earbonized wool, United 
Stone & Downer, 12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 

The fact that the fibre in question 
not be manufactured does not 
mean that it not been dressed, 
material may dressed and not 
factured. United States v. Dudley, 
$S. 670. It remains, therefore, to 
whether this material has been 
within the meaning of the statute, 

Material 
cases identical, 
has been imported 
many As a result, 
particularly the Board 
have been required, on many oc- 
to upon the .dutiability of 
sucb goods. We shall not attempt a gen- 
eral survey of the authorities, but shall 
cite sufficient to show the term “dressed” 
applied such vegetable fibres, has 
come to have, in tariff sense, 2 definite 
and well understood meaning 

Ruling on African Fibre. 

In G. A. 1675, certain African fibres, 
duced by shredding or hackling palm leaves 
and twisting the resultant hand, 
when green, into a loose held 
to be vegetable substance, un- 
undressed.” The 
tree, stripped 
twisted into a rope, 
held to undressed in T. D. 14830. In 
T. D. 15579 certain raffia fibre, derived 
from a species of palm, was held not to 
be manufactured or 

In T. D. 33961, 25 Treas. Dec. 589, vege- 
table fibres, taken from the maguey plant 
by shaking, were held to be not dressed, 
and separated from ita dirt, dust and leaves 
the court saying: 

“And it has been 
fibres had been 
hackling, brushing, zuand 
combing they were dutiable nonenu- 
merated manufactured articles. Wilkens 
v. United’ States (84 Fed., 152); G. A. 1023 
(T. D. 12209); G. A. 1252 (T. D. 12568); G. 
A. 2980 (T. D. 15956); G. A. 4556 (T. D. 
21596). But vhere the fibres had been 
simply dried, split, and bunched they 
held to be free of duty vegetable 
substances unmanufactured and = un- 
dressed grasses fibroys vegetable sub- 
stances.” 
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held that where the 
advanced by dyeing, 
polishing, or ojling 


as 


were 
as crude 
or 


or 


On the other hand, in T. D. 13591, knit- 
tool fibres, dyed and “prepared fit for use” 
in brushes, were held to be manufactured 
dressed. In T. D. 15949, similar fibres, 
prepared from the fibres of palms, hackled, 
cut into lengths and and ready 
for manufacture into were held 
to be dressed, as importa- 
tion of black Which had 
been hackled, dyed, brushed polished 
and drawn, T. D. 15956, and an importa- 
tion of piassava vegetable fibres which 
had been cut to lengths and made suit- 
able for brushes. T. D. 16088. 

In T. D. 16969, piassava fibre was hack- 
eled and bundled by natives of the coun- 
try where produced and then sent to Eng 
land where it was drawn or assorted, cut 
to uniform lengths and bunched and thus 
imported. It was held to be dressed. In 
T. D. 17486. Palmyra fibre, selected, cut 
into lengths and bunched, was held to 
be dressed. In Winkens v. United States, 
| 64 Fed, 152, knittoul fibre sent to Eng- 


or 
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brushes, 
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an 
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field: Lexington, John L. Walker; Oaktown, 
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IOWA Hamburg, Ruby H. Beasley; 
Lost Nation, Charles J. Rutenbeck; Rolfe, 


t. Earl Ferguson. 
KANSAS—Alton, Harry R. 
Beattie, Frederick B. Larkin; Narka, 
L. Ward. 
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Switzer; Troy, Harry B. Carver; Windham, 
Emily C. Crowe. 
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Alice B. Spears; 
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Part of Appraiser’s Report. 

Palmyra fibre was involved in T. 
24860 (6 Treas. Dec. 1042). There 
Board said, quoting the report of 
appraiser: 

“The fiber in question is hard and wiry, 
brown in color, and is variously known 
as Indian or Palmyra fiber, Bahia piassava, 
and Para piassava. In this case it is not 
crude unmanufactured (in which con- 
dition it is generally sold in large bundles 
of irregular lengths), but has been 
sorted or dressed, and afterwards cut into 
uniform lengths of 6 inches and bunched, 
in which shape it is prepared for 
makers’ use. 


softened 
to be 


with oil 
manufac- 
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the 
the 


or 
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brush- 
It being therefore partially 
manufactured and not specially provided 
for, it wa@ in our opinion properly returned 
under section 6." 

The goods were 
manufactured. 

In T. D. 2768, 


held to be dressed or 
Abstract 12311, Algiers 
fibre, shredded, twisted into rope form and 
colored black, was held to be the 
dyeing being considered a process of man- 
ufacturing dressing. 

This court -has had occasion to pass up- 
on similar questions. In United States v. 
Flatt & Co., 5 Ct. Appls.. 210, coro 
fibres had been’ imported. They had 
been cut into uniform lengths, bunched 
and prepared for use in the manufacture 
of brushes. They were held to not 
crude coco fibres, but unenumerated man- 
ufactured articles. 

The Government relies strongly 
Cone, et al. v. United States, 5 Ct. 
Appls. 491, and Cone v. United 
Ct. Cust. Appls. 263. In the 
cited, the merchandise, which was pias- 
sava fibre, had been cut to. specified 
lengths, sorted, bunched and dyed. The 
court held that the material had been 
“dressed,” within the meaning of the stut- 
ule, and was ready for its ultimate use. 
In the Cone case last above cited, the 
Palmyra, piassava or other fibre had been 
eut into uniform lengths, sorted and 
packed into bundles, ready for use. The 
goods were held to be dressed. 

Defining Dressed Fibres. 

this somewhat cursory view of 
the authorities, it becomes evident that 
the test commonly applied to the classifi- 
cation of such vegetable fibres is this: If 
nothing has been done to the fibres except 
to remove them from the vegetnble tissue 
in which they grew, to cleanse them and io 
pack them into bundles for shipment, they 
are not to considered dressed; if 
they have been, after having been removed 
from their surrounding tissue, advanced 
by being sorted, cut into lengths, oiled, 
dyed, or otherwise prepared, and fitted for 
their ultimate use, they are to be treated 
as dressed. In other words, processes nec- 
essary to produce the fibres are not to be 
considered as manufacturing or dressing, 
but processes applied to the fibres them- 
selves, advancing them in condition, 


dressed, 


or 


be 


upon 
Cust. 
States, 6 
case first 


From 


be as 


are 


such manufacturing or dressing opera- 
tions. 

We come therefore to the conclusion 
that the fibres imported in the case at 
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Attorney Urges Bill 
To Punish Removal 
Of Stolen Property 


Joseph B. Fleming Appears Be 
fore Subcommittee of House 
Judiciary Committee. 








Essential to Stop Traffic 
In Loot From Burglaries 


Witness Cites Case of Fence Who 
Was Made Immune Through 
Denial of Extradition. 


Joseph B. Fleming, a Chicago attorney, 
appearing before subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee, July 14, asked 
approval of the Yates bill, designed to 
punish the transportation of stolen prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce. A 
similar bill, sponsored by Senator Cum- 
mins (Rep.), of Des Moines, Iowa, has al- 
ready been favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The Cummins-Yates measure is in real- 
ity an expansion of the Dyer National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Law to include the 
shipment of stolen goods of any character 
in interstate commerce and, according to 
Mr. Fleming, follows closely the phraseol- 
ogy of that statute. 

In its present form, 


a 


the bill provides a 


fine of $5,000 or imprisonment for five 
years or both in the discretion of the 
Judge, for persons who transport in in- 


terstate or foreign commerce known stolen 
property. Similar punishment is provided 
the recipients of stolen propérty or 
those who wilfully conceal, store or sell 
property which they has been stolen 
and whcih moved interstate or 
foreign commerce. 
Recovery of Loot. 

enactment. Mr. Fleming argued, 
if the increasing traffic in 
merchandise from the scenes of 
burglaries in the state to 
in other states is to 


for 


know 


has in 


Its 
is eessential 
stolen 
or 
so-called “fences” 
be curbed. 

Prosecutions under 
pendent for successful on the 
issuance of extradition Gov- 
ernors for the apprehension of principals 
important witnesses, have been inef- 
fective, the lawyer said. He cited an 
illustration in point, where the “brains” 
of an almost nation-wide ring of robbers 
found haven for himself and a market for 
his loot in Chicago, as well as protection 
from prosecution in the refusal of Gov- 
ernor Len Small of Illinois, to honor an 
extradition writ from Wisconsin. 

In the case cited, observed 
three large vans unloading valuable mis- 
cellaneous stocks into Chicago ware- 
house early in the morning.  Investiga- 
tion disclosed that the stocks comprised 
the loot robberies in 16 States, ship- 
ped to Chicago for disposition. Some of 
the band of robbers were discovered in 
Wisconsin and were indicted and convicted 
in that State for the robbry of a Green 
Bay Wisconsin store. 

John Sovetsky, the fence or ‘the brains” 
of the gang, as Mr. Fleming described him, 
escaped from prosecution in the Wiscon- 
sin courts when Governor Small refused 
to send to that State to answer 
to the indictment. 


robberies 


State laws. De- 
conclusion 


warrants by 


of 


police 


a 


of 


him back 


Punishable Federal Offense. 

The Cummins-Yates measure makes the 
transportation of stolen goods by what- 
ever means in interstate commerce a Fed- 
eral offense. It would permit the appre- 
hension of such men without recourse to 
State court action appeals to a State 
governor for extradition processes and 
their removal for trial to the jurisdiction 
in which the robbery was committed. 

“This bill,” said Attorney Fleming, “is 
in reality a reenactment of the Dyer Act, 
more commonly known as the national 
motor vehicle theft act, which has proved 
a most successful instrument for the pun- 
ishment of automobile thieves and has 
aided in the very material reduction of 
the interstate traffic in stolen automobiles, 

“Congress has an unquestioned right to 
pass such legislation under the Transpor- 
tation clause of the Constitution, and_ its 
right has eer: upheld in very recent deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court. 
It has the right to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and certainly if it has the right to 
regulate legitimate interstate commerce, it 
follows that it may regulate and take steps 
to prohibit illegitimate. 

“It has already passed laws prohibiting 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
of prize-fight films, or lewd or lascivious 
reading matter, lottery tickets, liquor into 
States prohibiting the sale of liquor, dis- 
eased cattle, and adulterated food under 
the Pure Food and Drugs act. 

Automobile Act Sustained. 

“The latest step, the Dyer act, has run 
the gamut of the courts, finally reaching 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
there its validity has been sustained. 

There is no Federal statute now exist- 
ing which offers an adequate remedy for 
the situation which confronts us here, The 
prime requisite in crime and making an 
escape is mobility. 

Automobiles have furnished that facil- 
ity. The traffic in stolen goods between 
States by means of automobiles has reached 
stupenduous proportions. 

E. E, Caldwell, Assistant Attorney 
General, told the subcommittee that, aside 
from the point that its enactment might 
entail an additional expense to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Attorney General Sargent 
has no objection to the Cummins-Yates 
bill, and in sympathy with the ends 
which it seeks to accomplish. 

At the subcommittee’s suggestion he of- 
fered minor amendments to the phrase- 
ology which, he declared, would strengthen 
the law, and which were accepted at once 
by Mr. Fleming, who is credited with being 
the author of the proposed Dill. 
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an 
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known as Grades G U, V F C and 
J V, were not dutiable as articles manu- 
factured in whole or in part, as provided 
in said paragraphs 385 and 1459, but were 
entitled to free entry under said para- 
graphs 497 and 1582. 

The judgment of the Board of General 
Appraisers is reversed and the cause re- 
manded with directions to sustain the sev- 


eral protests insofar as the same affect 
the goods imported and designated as 


Grades G U, V F Cand J V, and to ovegy 


rule the protests in all other respect, 
Reserved and remanded, ‘ 





HE Senate reassembled at 12 
y'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
Mr. CURTIS, Kans. (Rep.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I su@gest the absence of a 
quorum. ~ 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 

' (Mr. Moses): Seventy-five Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum 


is present. 
‘ . s . 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of 
the bill (1. R. 7893) to create a divi- 
sion of cooperative marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of 
information pertaining to cooperation; 
to promote the knowledge of coopera- 
tive principles and practices; to provide 
for calling advisers to counsel with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative 
activities; to authorize cooperative as- 
sociations to acquire, interpret, and 
disseminate crop and market informa- 
tion, ‘and for other purposes. 

Mr. FESS, Ohio, (Rep.): Mr. 
dent, recently in a colloquy as to the 
purchasing power of the agricultural 
dollar the senior Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Simmons) asked me 
whether I had the figures to show the 
purchasing power of the nonagricul- 
tural dollar. At the time I did not have 
them. There was sufficient interest in 
the subject to cause me to seek that in- 
formation from the Agricultural De- 
partment, and this morning I have it. 

The chart that I hold in my hand 
shows that in 1921 the purchasing 
power of the farmer's dollar was 77, 
while that of the nonagricultural dollar 
was 111, or a differentiation of 54 cents. 
In 1922 the ratio was 82 to 110, or a dif- 
ferentiation of 28 cents; that is, the 
difference in purchasing power was 6 
points less. 

In 1923 the purchasing power of the 
farmer's dollar was 86 as compared to 
110 for the nonagricultural dollar, or a 
differentiation of 24 cents; so that the 
difference in purchasing power was 10 
points less in 1923 than in 1921. In 
1924 the ratio was 8&8 to 107, or a dif- 
ferentiation of 19 cents, and in 1925, 
the last figures I have on the subject, 
the purchasing power of the agricul- 
tural dollar was 91, while that of the 
nonagricultural dollar was 102, making 
a differentialtion of 11; in other words, 
it was lower by 23 points than it was 
in 1921, 

This chart shows that there has been 
a gradual increase in the purchasing 
power of the agricultural dollar from 
1921 to the present time and a gradual 
decrease in the purchasing power of the 
nonagricultural dollar. 


Presi- 


Senator Howell Speaks in 
Favor of Farm Relief Bill 


Mr. HOWELL (Rep.), Nebr.: Mr. 
/ President, the farmer's plight is not 
temporary. It is due to differentials 
that have been deevloping against agri- 
culture for a long period of time. The 
situation is ruinious to the farmer and 
menaces general prosperity. It is not 
due to small crops but to relatively 
small prices. Therefore, it is 
question of the adequate production of 
wealth, but of the distribution of wealth, 
and hence, a social question wholly 
within the purview of Congress. 

The solution of tris complicated 
economic problem by positive legisla- 
tive action is not impossible; that is, 
a proposal to do so is not uneconomic 
per se. To atempt to alter the invariable 
laws governing the production of 
wealth would be futile. However, the 
laws governing the production of wealth 
do not control the distribution of welath. 
Hence assertions implying as much are 
due to a confusion of ideas and are 
fallacious. The distribution of wealth 
is not controlled by inviolable laws, it 
is merely what society decrees. 

The remedy proposed by both the 
opponents and preponentsof the pend- 
ing bill is cooperation. The opponenets 
advocate voluntary cooperation; that is 
cooperative farm marketing. The pro- 
ponents of the measure advocates com- 
pulsory cooperation as provided therein. 
Voluntary cooperation or cooperative 
farm marketing already tried can 

with the situation. 
cooperation untried, 
voked by Congress for the 
other industries, promises a possible so- 
lution. 


not a 


not 
cope Compulsery 
but heretofore in- 


benefit of 


a discussing the seriousness of agri- 
culture's plight 1 shall attempt to 
summarize as shortly as possible by 
comparing the exchange value of cer- 
tain of its products in 1913 and 1914 
with that of 1925, which ‘is practically 
the same today. 

A pitchfork could be purchased with 
a bushel of corn in 1914; today it cost 
two bushels of corn. This, indeed, epit- 
_omizes the situation of agriculture, with 
little exaggeration. Thus a pair of 
husking mitts required in harvesting 
this crop, cost the farmer in 1925 four 
bushels of corn as against two bushels 
formerly. 


Compares Values of Products 
Which Farmer Sells and Buys 


It required last year twice the corn 
to buy a working shirt, a pair of over- 
alls, or to ton of coal. Nearly twice as 
much for shoes, suits, lumber, 
nails, paint, barbed wire, and many ag- 
ricultural implements. The farmer's 
wife required double the corn in 1925 
to exchange for coffee, brooms, dinner 
plates, kitchen chairs, and, if the fam- 
ily needed sheeting, she found to her 
sorrow that she could purchase but 
one yard with the same measure of 
corn that bought three yards in 1914. 

In short, the excnange value of corn 
for what the farmer usually buys was 
68 in 1925 as compared with 100 in 1914. 
From similar data afforded by the In- 
dustrial Conference Board, already re- 
ferred to, it appears that the average 
exchange value of this cereal for 1920, 
1921, 1922, and 1923 was 57 as compared 
with 100 in 1913. 

It may be urged that this is but one 


wool 


of the farmer's crops. However, his 
case is not based upon so narrow a 
foundation. Again resorting to the sta- 
tistics that have been afforded by the 
Industrial Conference Board, it ap- 
pears that the average exchange value 
of corn, wheat, cattle, and hogs, taken 
together, for the same four years was 
about 54 as compared with 100 in 1913. 

A little reflection upon these unques- 
tioned facts and their meaning when 
translated into the lives of the farmer 
and his family maturally causes an ap- 
peal to the heart, and should, in con- 
nection with suggested legislation, cause 
an appeal to the head, at least to the 
extent of rendering the mind open and 
free from all prejudice and politic in- 
fluences. Then, too, the significance of 
these facts should appeal with great 
force to our self-interest because of the 
tremendous ‘importance of agriculture 
in our economy. 

In such an extensive complicated 
social organization as ours it is far 
easier to point out maladjustments 
than to devise remedies, Especially 
is this true in this emergency. 
However, it is not difficult to deduce 
the principle that should govern in con- 
nection with any legislation adopted. 


S previously stated, the farmer's 
plight is not due to lack of produc- 
tion, to small crops, but to small prices. 
His troubles are chargeable to the world 
prices he has been compelled to accept 
in spite of agricultural tariffs, not 
merely for such of his products as 
have been sold abroad, but for those 
consumed at home while instead of 
being able to purchase his needs at 
world prices he has been compelled to 
buy at the higher prices dictated by 
our artificial economic structure. 

More than 90 per cent of the farmer’s 
products, excluding cotton, is consumed 
at home. Less than 10 percent is sold 
abroad. He could easily stand the rela- 
tively low price levels of the world’s 
markets for this 10 per cent. What 
hurts is that such prices largely attach 
to the 90 per cent sold at home. 

Therefore, the principle that should 
govern in connection with agricultural 
relief is evident: Provide that the 
farmer shall receive for that portion 
of his production consumed at home 
prices relatively as high as he must 
pay for what he buys, leaving him to 
the mercy of world prices for his sur- 
plus. 


Economic Principle of Bill 
Said to Be Now Operative 

There is nothing new in the applica- 
tion of this principle to our economic 
affairs. It has been operative in this 
country for decades, asa result of con- 
scious and unconscious cooperation, in 
connection with the manufacturing in- 
dustries enjoying the benefits of the 
tariff. As an example, I have been in- 
forméd that some time since our steel 
producers laid down abroad certain 
steel products at $28 per tone, while 
consumers in the United States were 
paying $42 per ton. 

Because of the tariff, this industry is 
able to sell at higher prices at home 
than it can secure abroad. For distine- 
tion, the prices it receives in this coun- 
try may be called United States prices; 
those abroad, world prices. Inasmuch 
as this principle has been rendered op- 
erative for the benefit of the steel in- 
dustry, why not for the agricultural 
industry? .Certainly the farmer is en- 
titled to equal treatment. 

The farm is but a manufacturing en- 
terprise. The area of land included to- 
gether with buildings and animals, con- 
stitutes the plant. The raw mateirals 
are the fertility of the soil, the humus, 
chemical comstituents, and available 
moisture. The sun supplies the motive 
power. The result is finished products 
that in turn become the raw materials 
of other industries. The comparison is 
complete; and, if we are to be im- 
partial as between industries, the only 
question involved is how the principle 
of United States prices for We farmer 
shall be made effective in the solution 
of the farmer's problem. 


M* HARRELD, Okla. (Rep.) The 
+ Senator has pointed out that the 
steel companies sell their surplus in the 
foreign market for less than what 
charge in the home market, and 
they continue to prosper. Agriculture 
attempting to do the same thing ts not 
prosperous. I would like to ask him 
why it is that that operates to make 
the steel companies prosper. and the 
same condition acts disastrously in the 
case of the farmer? 

Mr. HOWELL: Mr. President, the 
reason is very plain. It is due to the 
elimination of unrestricted competition 
by cooperation behind a tariff wall. 
Such volutary cooperation has been im- 
possible among our 6,300,000 farm op- 
erators. The relatively few steel pro- 
ducers authorized by Congress to get 
together for the distribution of their 
products abroad of course are together 
in the distribution of their products at 
home. The difference is due to the 
fact that there is such cooperation, and 
what we want and are asking for 
der this bill is effective 
among the farmers. 

Mr. HARRELD: It is not partly due 
to the fact that the steel company can 
fix its own prices, while’ the farmer 
cannot, because of the lack of coopera- 
tion the Senator has mentioned? 

Mr. HOWELL: It is wholly due to 
that fact. If there were as few 
farmers as there are steel producers in 
this country, they could easily cooper- 
ate and settle their own troubles, bit, 
there are 6,300,000 farm operators and \ 
to organize them into an effective, iron- 
olad association that would control 
their production and fix their prices is 
a task beyond the possibilities of to- 
day. 


they 
yet 


un- 
cooperation 


Says V oluntary-Cooperation 
Plan Will Not Be Effective 
Necessarily every plun suggested 
that maintenance of 
our present, artificial economic system 
—largely due tuo 


contemplates the 


the tariff—involves di- 
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rect or indirect price regulation, either 
through voluntary cooperation by the 
farmer or by virtue of some form of 
compulsory cooperation decreed by 
Congress. 

The voluntary-cooperation plam meets 
with little criticism; in fact, it is the 
one approved and advocated by the 
present administration. It may be in- 
sisted, however, that to urge that the 
cooperative farm marketing proposals 
of the Secretary of Agriculture involves 
actual price regulation is a strained 
conclusion. However, it must be rec: 
ognized that wherever cooperative farm 
marketing has met with success it has 
been due to the fact that price control 
was exercised to a greater or less ‘de- 
gree, and of course that means not 
merely price regulation but virtual 
price fixing. . 

That is what the cooperative farm 
marketing advocates tell the farmer to 
do—to fix his prices. But they suggest 
he attempt to do it in a way that will 
not accomplish the result. 

> * * * . 


Mr. NORRIS, Nebr. (Rep.): One of the 
difficufties, as I understand—and the 
Senator is right on that point now— is 
that the farmer has never been able to 
fix the price of what.he sells. This un- 
dertakes to empower him to do that to 
a certain extent. He has never been 
able to fix the price of what he buys. 
He ha salways had to sell in a buyer's 
market and has always had to buy ina 
seller's market. 


Mr. HOWELL: My colleague is quite 
right. The farmer goes to town 
asks, “What are you paying for wheat 
this morning?’’ When he goes into a 
store to buy callico he asks, “‘What do 
you charge?” 

* . sees 


and 


} [*- NORRIS: Referring to this bill as 
cri compulsory cooperative plan, with 
which designation some may disagree, 
though I am accepting my colleague’s 
definition of it, it ought to be said that 
the farmers, as nearly as we are able 
to find out, are more nearly unanimous- 
ly behind this plan than they are be- 
hind any other that has ever been pro- 
posed, and it is necessary to make it 
compulsory, as my colleague calls it, on 
account of the fact that it has been 
found impossible to get a large murmber 
of the farmers into a voluntary coopera- 
tion, even though those who stay out 
believe in cooperation and are im favor 
of compulsory cooperation. 

Mr. FESS: The senior Senator from 
Nebraska has referred to the difficulty 
of getting the farmers to agree. It is 
pretty difficult to find out just what the 
farmers want unless they speak through 
organizations. What is the position of 
the National Grange, which is the larg- 
est farm organization in the world? 
They have not indorsed this measure, as 
I understand it. The farm bureau of 
my State officially is against it. but I 
have gotten letters from individual 
members on both sides, some for !t and 
some aguinst it. So, when we come to 
ascertaining whether the farmers are 
for this or not, I think there is argu- 
ment on both sides. 

Mr. NORRIS: Of course there is al- 
ways argument on both sides of every 
proposition. But I want to say to the 
Senator—and I think the hearings will 
prove it, and every member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will bear me out— 
that the farmer's are as near unanimity 
behind this bill as they have been in 
regard to any bill that has ever been 
before that committee since the war, as 
nearly as we are able to tell. 


Mr. HOWELL: 
swer to the 


Mr. President, im an- 
question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, I will say 
that there are two schools of thought 
in this country among the farmers, one 
composed of those who believe that the 
agricultural industry can only be bene- 
fited by a reduction in the tariff. The 
other school believes we must have 
compulsory cooperation, realizing that 
voluntary cooperation is impossible, 
just as we have virtual compulsory co- 
operation under the Esch-Cummins 
Railroad Act. 


Contends Problem Is One 
Of Distribution of Wealth 


It is not remarkable that this 
posal now the Senate should 
meet with oppesition. It means an al- 
teration, though not great, in the dils- 
tribution of the annual income of the 
Nation for the farmer's benefit. Of 
course, you can not reach into the biue 
and add to agriculture's income; some 
one must pay, and that is necessarily 
the consumer, just as the public must 
pay when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission determines that the rail- 
roads are entitled to higher rates. 

The cases are parallel, and as a mat- 
ter of simple justice the farmer is en- 
titled to corresponding treatment, inas- 
much as his cost of operation, mainte- 
nance, depreciation, and interest on his 
debts, to say nothing of his capital, has 
often been exceeding his income. 

I have no illusions respecting the dif- 
ficulty of devising effective legislation 
governed by this principle of United 
States prices for the farmer for such 
portion of his products as are consumed 
in this country. I realize that it isa 
tremendous problem. But it is not im- 
possible of solution, and it is the duty 
of Congress to solve it, because it isa 
social question, a question of the 
tribution of weaith. 

Society can not avoid its responsi- 
bility. We can leave the farmer 
fate. 
cause 


pro- 


oefore 


dis- 


to his 
We can neglect his interest, be- 
today he. constitutes, together 
with his dependents only about a third 
of our population. But we would be 
neglecting an underlying industry, an 
industry that affects the whule Nation, 
an industry whose welfare is absolutely 
necessary, if we are to be prosperous. 

I think we ought to regard this legis- 
lation as experimental, subject to 
change, realizing that we may have dis- 
couragements and disappointments. But 


the problem can be solved. If my views 


respecting this matter do mot concur 
with those of the majority here, I am 
willing to compromise in an attempt 
to do something, but it must be some- 
thing effective. It can not be coopera- 
tive farm marketing, That does not 
promise anything. 
*¢+ @ 


Amendment Offered 
Excluding. Cattle 


Mr. KENDRICK, Wyo. (Dem): Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 


ment, Which I ask to have read, printed 
and lie om the table, 


The purpose of the amendment is to 
exclude cattle from the operation of the 
bill. In offering the amendment I am 
not particularly concerned or worried 
about the statements made here that 
under the operation of the bill it is to 
become extremely profitable to the 
packers. 


It may be that I have mot under- 


stood the principles under which the 
bill is to operate, but it has been my 
impression all the time that the packer 
or the miller, under the terms of the 
bill, is to serve only as an agent of the 
corporation or of the board. The col- 
lection of the equalization fee or fund, 
if it happens that they collect it, will 
only be an incident to that agency. As 
I view it, it will not interfere in/the 
slightest way with their profits. 

My objection to the bill is based upon 
the difficulty, as I see it, of having it 
operate im connection with a highly 
perishable product. I see mo _ oppor- 
tunity to eliminate the surplus of any 
of theseé products from the market for 
any length of time without storage. 


I am perfectly certain that those 
products which can be stored may be 
withheld from the markets which profit 
to the farmer. The principle of storing 
farm products is in no semse of the 
word new. It is one of the very defi- 
nite records that have been handed 
down to us from ancient history. 

It must be borne in mind, when we 
consider handling cattle, that they con- 
stitute a highly perishable product. It 
is a product that must have at all 
times a constant and dependable mar- 
ket. If -there is anything in connection 
with the marketing of beef products 
that must be constantly borne in mind, 
it is the fact that they must come to 
the consumer in a condition entirely 
above suspicion. 

It is not a matter of conjecture, but 
it is a matter of experience that wher- 
ever there has been a question raised 
as to a product which has been in stor- 
age too long, any sort of perishable 
product, it has had the effect not only 
of restricting consumption but of com- 
pletely curtailing its use. That sort of 
reduced consumption would in my opin- 
ion affect the market more than any 
shortage whatsoever. 


Mr. President, I wish to say, as indi- 
cating my faith in the possibilities of 
some benefit derived from the pending~ 
bill—and I will say more directly, mate- 
rial bemefit—that in case it shall de- 
velop that we can find a way to help 
the cattle industry solve its problems— 
and they are serious—I shall be very 
glad to have the bill apply to that in- 


dustry in the future. 
* 7 


\ R. WALSH, Mont. (Dem.): I should 
= like to inquire of the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether in the case 
of wheat, for instance, it is contem- 
plated that the equalization fee will be 
so much per bushel without regard to 
the grade of the wheat? 


Mr. McNARY, Oreg. (Rep.): No, in- 
deed. That is to be taken into consid- 


eration by the board in making its esti- 
mates. 


Mr. WALSH: What is the plan 
contemplated—that it shall be based 
on the market price of the wheat? 

Mr. McNARY: Yes; the market price 
when the board begins to operate and 
buy, takimg into consideration the grade 
and quality, asisnow done. It changes 
in no respect the commercial plan. 

Mr. WALSH: Of course’ the grade 
and quality would govern the price. 

Mr. McNARY: Yes: that is true. 

Mr. WALSH: And what” I 
know is whether it would 
a bushel, or whether it wowld be such 
a percentage of what the wheat sells 
for. 

Mr. McNARY: The board pays a price’ 
based upon the grade and quality per 
unit whenever it enters the market for 
the purpose of buying wheat to segre- 
gate the surplus from that which is re- 
quired im this country for domestic 
consumption. It takes into considera- 
tion the factors mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Montana only when it under- 


takes to determine the amount of the 
equalization fee. 


want to 
be so much 


Discusses Contention That 


Bill Violates Economic Law 
Mr. COPELAND, 'N, Y.  (Dem.): Mr. 
President, I do not rise to express un- 
qualified approval of this bill; but dur- 
ing the past week or so E have heard 
a lot of discussion about the economic 
features of the measure. It is of these 
Lwould speak. 
There’ have 
said the 
economic 
of supply 
that it is 
to ,be 


been thoSe who have 
proposed act is violative of 
law, that it violates the laws 
and demand, amd _ therefore 
an evil bill which ought not 
countenanced by the Senate. 

I wonder if all man-made laws are 
not in a sense violative of matural law? 
Whenever we seck to curb the activi- 
ties or impulses of man we perhaps 
are violating natural law. The very 
purpose of government is involved in 
this discussion, and I wonder if we are 
agreed as to the purpose of govern- 
ment. 

I can 
this bill 
simply 


not see why we meed regard 

as violative of economic law 
because it' does S@me unusual 
thing for a particular group of citizens, 
citizens who have not been helped be- 
fore and who can not help themselves. 
Let us see abvutsome of the things that 


; 


have happened in the past. 


A LONG time ggo the manufacturers 

in America found out that they 
were competing with each other. The 
makers of hats in Danbury found that 
they were competing with makers of 
hats in Hartford and the makers of nats 
in New York or somewhere else. So 
pretty soon those manufacturers com- 
bined, They formed combinations or 
trusts, and after a while those com- 
binations became very strong and very 
powerful. 


By that time they had _ discovered 
that they "were competing not alone 
with each other, Which competition had 
been overcome tv a reat extent by 
the combinations and agreements they 
hai entered into, but that they were 
competing with foreign manufacturers. 
So with the great influence ihey had 
developed they came to Congress and 
got favoring legislation. 

fr am not going to speak now in 
criticism at all of the protective-tariff 
system, but when thoss manufacturers 
came here and succeeded in having a 
protective tariff provided economic law 
was violated, and every time a tariff 
act is passed by Congress it is violative 
of the law of supply and demand in its 
operation. 


Maintains Economic Law 
Now Violated by Legislation 


We do not hear anything in bitter 
criticism these days, except during 
campaigns, perhaps, of these favoring 
laws, of these legislative enactments 
which have taken care of the menu- 
facturing industries in this country. 
Yet every one of those enactments is 


an enactmgnt in violation of evonomic 
law. 


Labor had no chance so long as it 
dealt individually with its problems, so 
it took a ‘eaf out of the book of in- 
dustry. It decided it would not deal in- 
dividually any more with its problem, 
that it was going to deal collectively, 
and the laboring men organized unions. 
Out of the union came collective bar- 
gaining. Now the unions fix the wages 
@ man shall receive if he is a carpen- 
ter or a painter or a plumber, and 
every time those wages are fixed they 
are violative of economic law. 

The law of supply and demand in 
labor is no longer considered. The 
price is fixed in violation of economic 
law, and I am glad of it, as far as I 
am concerned, and I am not speaking 
of this in criticism of labor. If I were 
a laborer I would sit on the front seat 
of the union. I believe in unions. I 
believe in collective bargaining. How- 
ever, every time there is such a thing 
as collective bargaining it is a trans- 
action violative of economic law. 


7. only man left today in the open 
field of competition is the farmer. 
He is the victim of the tariff laws. He 
is the victim of laws which were passed 
by the collective dealing of manufac- 
turers, and which shows their success 
is getting favorable legislation. Every 
time a farmer buys a reaper, or a hoe, 
or a hammer, or a piece of harness, 
or anything else, he pays a_ subsidy. 
He pays in excess of the real value of 
the article in order that foreign com- 
petition may be kept out, and in order 
that the manufactuter and the laborer 
here in America may be protected. 
Then the farmer, when he has occa- 
sion to employ somebody upon the 
farm, finds that his own sons, and 
those who would naturally work upon 
the farm, have been attracted to the 
city by reason of the high prices of 
labor there, prices which are fixed by 
the union in violation of economic law. 
Mr. President, we are not here today 
to find fault with American manufac- 
turers because they have sought to 
better their conditions by these laws 
which are violative of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. I am not here to 
find fault with labor because laborers 
liave been successful enough to better 
their conditions by collective bargain- 
ing. But when we consider what has 
been done for the manufacturers of 
America and what has been done for 
the American labor, let us not find 
fault with the American farmer if he 
comes here asking for some relief. 


Would Give Farmer Same 


Opportunity as Manufacturer 

Mr. GOODING, Idaho (Rep.): I 
think the mnaufacturing industry to- 
day boasts of its efficiency, and that 
has been brought about entirely by the 
methods the Senator is now discussing. 
All the farmer is asking is a chance 
to do business according to the same 
high methods of efticlency as those em- 
ployed by industry in doing business. 
That is all agriculture is asking in 
this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND: I thank the Sena- 
tor. American industry is on a higher 
plane, and more prosperous than in- 
dustry anywhere else in the world, and 
as a result of collective bargaining on 
the part of labor American labor, thank 
God, is better paid, and the laboring 
men live in better homes and educate 
their children, and live under better 
health conditions than labor in any 
other country. 


But the farmer has not had any fa- 
voring legislation. He has not 
had any opportunity to better his con- 
dition. While labor has improved its 
condition and the manufacturer has 
improved his, the farmer has not had 
any chance to improve his condition. 
The only way I see in which the 
farmer can be benefited is for him to 
make sure that he receives for the 
crops he raises with such toil a price 
sulicient to give him and his family 
decent maintenance, a chance to edu- 
cate the children, a chance to have 
some of the gravy of life as well as the 
sodden bread. 

So, Mr. President, as far as I am 
concerned, I shall not worry about 
whether this farm bill is perfect from 
an economic standpoint or not, because 
I am convinced that almost all legisla- 


tion, if closely analyzed, will be found 
to be defective in some particular. 

I am not going to make a speech 
about what has happened politically in 
various sections of our country, but I 
want to say that more fatalities are 
going to take place unless we measure 
up to our responsibilities and the de- 
mands placed upon us by the people of 
this country. 


New York Said to Have 


Interest in Farm Problem 

We have no right, Senators, to per- 
mit agriculture to break down. It is 
common to say that agriculture is a 
basie industry of our country. What 
would we do without it? It is not a 
question alone of what the farmers 
raise for us and what they give us to 
keep us alive, but they buy our prod- 
ucts. 

Every citizen in my great city, New 
York, has an ifiterest in whether the 
farmers in the Middle West are pros- 
perous or not, because we have things 
to sell. We have clothing, dresses and 
hats and cuffs and collars and every- 
thing else to sell. We have furniture 
to sell. The farmers of this country 
are the great purchasers of those prod- 
ucts. They can not buy if they have 
no money. 

So I urge upon Senators to give con- 
sideration to this great agricultural 
problem. Let us not, because we are 
divided, because the farmers have been 
divided, make that an excuse for go- 
ing home without taking some steps for 


the relief of this great group. 
>. * * 


Mr. CAPPER, Kans. (Rep.): Mr. 
President, American’ agriculture is 
Standing today at the parting of the 
ways. 

Whether we shall preserve and 
velop a robust and vigile farm popu- 
lation or whether our basic industry 
shall languish and wither depends upon 
the public policy adopted and estab- 
lished during the next decade or two. 


de- 


Eighty years ago England faced the 
Same question. At that time she de- 
liberately decided on a policy that 
brought ruin to her agricultural pro- 
duction, completely changed the char- 
acter of her agricultural population, and 
laid the basis for the apparently hope- 
less economic condition which she faces 
today. 


Some 50 years ago Germany ap- 
proached the same question, but with 
a different viewpoint. She adopted a 
policy that built up her agriculture and 
preserved a strong, constructive ele- 
ment of her population, which has 
proved to be her basic strength in the 
years that have intervened. 


Which pathway the United States 
shall choose is of far greater importance 
to our future as a nation than most of 
us realize. Sooner or later in the life 
of every nation arises the question, 
“Shall we grow our own food supply 
or shall we buy it where we can get it 
the cheapest?” 


Senator Capper Says Term 


“Farm Relief” Is Misnomer 

Frequently this question translates 
itself into the form, ‘‘Is the farmer to 
be considered merely as an instrument 
to supply the cheapest food to indus- 
trial workers or is he to‘be considered 
a major factor in the community with 
power to charge enough for his prod- 
uct to assure himself equal social ad- 
vantages with his urban brother?”’ 

This is, in fact, the real question we 
are called upon to consider today. The 
term “farm relief’’ legislation is a mis- 
nomer. This is not a temporary matter 
any more than the tariff or slavery or 
prohibition were temporary matters. At 
bottom the question is, “Shall we, the 
people of the Nation as a whole, city 
and country alike, unite in preserving 
our high-grade type of agriculture as 
a basic necessity to solid national well- 
being, or shall we take the course that 
England decided on in 1846, pinning 
our faith to manufactufing and per- 
mitting our agriculture to shift as best 
it can, producing in the years to come 
a relatively snjall portion of our food 
and depending upon importation for the 
rest?” 

* * * 

Mr. President, there are feur princi- 
pal reasons why the agrioultural ques- 
tion in the United States is such a 
critical one just at this time and why 
this body is now called upon to take 
a decisive step in formulating a national 
agricultural policy. 


IRST and foremost, of course, is the 
wide discrepancy between the prices 
farmers receive for their products and 
the prices charged for the things farm 
ers must purchase, including both man- 
ufactured articles and labor. 

Much has been said on this point, 
and I need only refer to the pubtlea- 
tions of the United tSates Department 
of Agriculture, which show that the 
purchasing power of the farmers’ crops, 
measured in terms of the things he 
must buy, in August, 1922, reached a 
low point of 68 per cent of the pre-war 
normal and during the first four months 
of the present year stood steadily at 
only 87 per cent. For many crops 
the index figure has been, of course, 
much below 87. The higher index is 
due to the influence of cotton and dairy 
product in raising the average. 

Second. High tax rates coming at 
the same time as high land valuations 
made an enormous increase in the 
farmers’ tax payments. According to 
the recent report of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, taxes on 
farm wealth averaged $265,000,000 per 
yener in the period 1909-1914, and $891,- 
000,000 in 1924 and 1925, an increase 
of nearly 236 per cent, while the gross 
agricultural income increased only 
about 100 per cent in this period. 

Third. Changes in the economic 
status of our chief Eurepean markets 
for agricultural products placed the 
farmer's best customers in a position 
where Tey could buy our farm prod- 


ucts only at some concession in price. - 
This tended to lower the world level 
of farm crop prices. 


One of the chief changes in the farm 
situation today arises, however, from 
the fact that we have now reached the 
point in this country where the farmer 
must count on getting his profits di- 
rectly from the sale of farm products 
rather than from any prospective in- 
crease in farm-land values. It has 
frequently been stated that about the 
only profit the farmers made in this 
country, previous to the late war, came 
from the gradual rise in land values. 


A man could always buy a farm in 
the newer areas with the certainty that 
even though he and his family obtained 
only a fair living for a decade or two 
in the end they would have a satisfac- 
tory competence by reason of the in- 
crease in land values. But land values 
today for the United States as a whole 
are about where they were in 1916. 

In other words, the last 
have brought no material 
land values, 
tain local 
reason for 


10 years 
increase in 
except of course in cer- 
spots. Farmers have good 
feeling that they can no 
longer depend upon this source of reve- 
nue. Agriculture, in order to be a 
live and vigorous industry, must hence- 
forth be conducted on a strictly busi- 
ness basis, taking its profits from the 
sale of crops rather than from any 
increase in capital value. 

The farm bill now before the Senate 
aims to correct one of these basic 
difficulties; namely, to restore the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer's dollar. 
This is the most important and most 
pressing factor in the present Situation. 


Me: PRESIDENT, so much has been 
said about farm-relief legislation 
and so many details of operation have 
been injected into the discussion that 
we sometimes become confused as to 
just what the farmer's central demand 
is. Stripped of all details, the present 
bill, when modified to the form which 
the principal farm leaders desire, asks 
essentially for one thing and one thing 
only. 
What 
States 
through 


the farmers of the United 
are asking of Congress, and 

Congress of the Nation, is 
nothing more nor less than the author- 
ization—governmental authority, if you 
prefer—to enable them to bring six and 
one-half million scattered agricultural 
units into a few commodity groups 
capable of acting as a unit in essen- 
tially the same way as the steel indus- 
try and other large industries function. 


The bill, to be sure, carries with it 
much machinery and many details of 
plans and methods of securing this gov- 
ernmental authority, all of which ma- 
chinery farmers offer to pay for them- 
selves; but, after all, the only really 
essential thing that the farmer asks is 
assistance in bringing into an organized 
unit all the producers of a given farm 
crop, rather than merely a portion of 
them, as is now possible through co- 
operative marketing organizations. 


Given this authority, under proper 
governmental supervision and restric- 
tions, to properly safeguard the public 
interest, farmers will be able to further 
help themselves through the workings 
of economic law-and Federal laws now 
on the statute books. Given this one 
bit of authority, with its incidental ma- 
chinery, the real farm leaders desire 
nothing in the way of a Subsidy, the 
Government in business, or price fixing. 


Urges Senate Take Action 
To Encourage Agriculture 

We can not cure all the ills of agri- 
culture by enacting this bill. As I 
have already pointed out, this is only 
one angle of the problem, though a 
vitally important one. But we can 
make a big start toward placing agri- 
culture in a better position, and we 
can go on record at this time as favor- 
ing a balanced national development, 
encouraging our agriculture and de- 
veloping it alongside of manufacturing 
instead of throwing the emphasis all 


toward the aggrandizement of industry 
and labor. 


We can takea position here at this time 
which will place us on record as look- 
ing toward the future and taking steps 
to avoid the inevitable consequences 
of a dominantly industrial development, 
such as- England is facing to-day. The 
Federal marketing board provided for 
in the pending bill has a value entirely 
aside from its functions as collector and 
distributer of the equalization fee, in 
that it can act as a positive and con- 
structive force in the upbuilding of this 
new attitude toward agriculture, which 
is so important to our future national 
well-being. 

The strength of our Nation always 
has been the strength of the soil. The 
farm problem is distinctly a national 
problem, demanding the united effort 
of our best constructive thought to 
discover means for removal of the man- 
made odds and the artificial barriers 
that stand between 34,000,000 farmers 
and a fuller and fairer share of the 
fruits of their industry. Only that will 
Stop the retreat of the farm millions. 

I hope that our friends from the 
cast and the South will see their duty 
as plainly as I believe I do and vote 
to support the pending farm bill. 


Recess Taken 

\ R. CURTIS: I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration 

of exécutive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. After, five min- 
utes spent in executive s€ssion the 
doors were reopened. 

. * * 

Mr. CURTIS: I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until Monday at 12 
o'clock noon. The motion was agreed 
to; and (at 4 o'clock and 25 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate took a recess until Mon- 
day, June 14, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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EPRESENTATIVE McSWAIN 

(Dem.) of Greenville, S. C. spoke 

on the subject of the encourage- 
ment and development of aviation, as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker, in a very few days the 
House will be called upon to consider 
one of the most important matters to 
come before this Congress and a ques- 
tion surpassed in importance only by 
such matters as tax reduction, depart- 
mental reorganization, and farm relief. 

The Committee on Rules has reported 
favorably rules to bring up for special 
consideration at an early date H. R. 
12471, introduced by myself, relating to 
the procurement of aircraft for the use 
of the Army, and H. R. 12472, intro- 
duced by Mr. Vinson of Georgia, and 
relating to the procurement of aircraft 
for the Navy. These bills are identical 
with the exception of the interchange- 
able suse of the words “War Depart- 
ment” and “Navy Department.” 

In order that members of the House 
may be preparing for the consideration 
of this most important matter, I am 
taking this means of calling it to their 
attention and of extending my remarks 
and thus presenting some of the con- 
siderations that have moved the Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs and Naval 
Affairs to bring in these two bills. 

With the introduction of an entirely 
new method of warfare, such as the 
airplane and the airship, the building 
up of an entirely new industry was 
necessitated, and as these departments 
of national defense have been and are 


, Still practically the only, and certainly 


the largest, customer of the aircraft in- 
dustry, it has been deemed necessary 
to advise the change of the laws regu- 
lating the procurement of governmental 
supplies in many very important re- 
spects. 


Discusses Development of 


Aviation by Government 

The airplane is a highly technical 
machine, resting on scientific principles 
not generally understood and involving 
a high degree of engineering skill for 
the designing and production. The art 
of aviation may be yet in its infancy, 
and it has been confidently stated by 
those in positions to know that as great, 
if not greater, progress will be made in 
the next five years in the development 
of aviation as has been made in the 
last five years. Other nations are push- 
ing the development by many artificial 
stimulations, both by subsidies to the 
buyer of aircraft and to the manufac- 
turer and by subsidies for the carriage 
of passengers and parcels. 

Under existing law the departments 
have found difficulty in keeping abreast 
with other nations in that they have 
been compelled to advertise for bids 
according to existing stipulations and 
specifications and then to buy aircraft 
from the lowest cash bidder. It is con- 
tended that the result has heen two- 
fold. First, to retard progress in the 
developmeyt of the art, and, second, 
to compel the Government to take ma- 
chimes that have proven unsatisfactory 
and, in some cases, dangerous and even 
destructive to the lives of the 
and passengers. 


pilots 


At any rate, both departments have 
stated frankly that they have been com- 
pelled to resort to something like an 
artful and technical evasion of the exist- 
ing law by stipulating that under cer- 
tain conditions certain classes of ma- 
chines are proprietary articles that can 
be furnished by only one concern and 


that in such case advertisement and 
competition would be useless. They 
have based their action upon an old 


decision of the Attorney General. 


| tg WILL be remembered that the 

special committee of the Flouse, 
commonly called the Lampert commit- 
tee, and the President’s Aircraft Board, 
commonly called the Morrow Board, 
both positively and definitely recom- 
mended that the existing law requiring 
advertisement for bids and for pur- 
chase from the lowest cash bidder be 
abrogated in the purchase of aircraft. 

I have resisted the effort to enact 
law to this effect with all the energy 
at my command. Tf felt that the broad 
and unconditional repeal of this statute 
in this respect would open wide the 
doors to the waste of public funds, not 
to mention the possibility of corrupt 
collusion, and would not advance the 
knowledge and science of aeronautics 
and would not build up a reliable air- 
craft industry, but would probably 
build up an aircraft monopaly by show- 
ing favoritism to two or three large 
aircraft-manufacturing concerns. 

These matters have been debated be- 
fore the Committee on Military Affairs 
for several months, and the committee 
Was nearly equally divided on the ques- 
tion. I admitted that there is some- 
thing wrong with aviation in the Army 
and the Navy, but I have denied that 
the cause of ill conditions is the law 
relating to procurement. At the be- 
ginning of the discussion I felt that 
there never could be any middle ground 
and that the law as it stands should 
not be modified in any respect. 


Abolishment of Competition 
Said Not to Advance Aviation 


As the hearings havo progressed and 
common counsels have been exchanged 
1 have been convinced that something 
can and should be done to change ex- 
isting law for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the development of aviation and 
the building up of the aircraft indus- 
try. Of course, other thimgs should be 
done also, as the procurement law is 
not the sole cause of the stagnation 
in aviation. The adoption by the House 
and the Senate of the bill to carry out 
a five-year program in both the Army 
and the Navy was one step in the right 
direction, and it is believed that when 
these bills come out of conference they 
will be improved in some respects. 

But the art and science of aeronau- 
tics, will' not be advanced by eliminat- 
ing advertisement and publicity and by 
abolishing competition. On the con- 
trary publicity, the light of public in- 
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formation, must be increased, and com- 
petition, the whetting of one mind 
against another, must ‘be intensified. 
Therefore subcommittees from the 
Committee on Military Affairs and 
Naval Affairs have met and after sev- 
eral weeks of almost daily hearings 
and conferences,, have agreed upon H. 
R. 12471 and H. R. 12472. 


HESE bills are built around a cer- 
tain well-defined principle, and that 
principle is that competition and pub- 
licity should be increased from the de- 
signing of aircraft up until the produc- 
tion of aircraft in large quantities. 
Publicity and competition are made nec- 
essary and are protected by penal pro- 
visions, with criminal consequences. 
Inventors and designers are encouraged 
and are assured that if they develop 
any desigp that promotes the art and is 
useful to the Government, they will be 
compensated either at figures to which 
they agree after negotiations, or that 
may be fixed either by a board, or may 
be fixed by a court. 

We have opened the doors of the 
court to all persons that claim that the 
Government is using or shall use any 
design originated by such designer for 
which payment has not been made. We 
believe that the Government should 
treat all of its citizens justly, and should 
not escape the payment of fair and rea- 
sonable compensation by pleading im- 
munity from suit in court. We believe 
that the district court is the proper 
place and that such inventors and de- 
signers should not be restricted to the 
Court of Claims. 


Asserts Competition 


Will Encourage Inventors 

We believe that any competitor that 
has a reasonable ground for believing 
that unfairness has been practiced, or 
that fraud entered into any award of a 
prize, or of a contract, then such com- 
petitor should have the right to thrash 
this question out either by arbitration 
or in court. 

Objection has been made to these pro- 
visions of the bill on the ground that 
they make possible a great deal of an- 
noyance and some expense due to the 
natural jealousy and envy of an unsuc- 
cessful competitor. But I believe that 
a realization that the Government not 
only is fair but can be haled into court 
and required to show that it is fair 
will have a most wholesome effect. 

It will inspire confidence among in- 
ventors and designers. It will thus en- 
courage many such inventors and de- 
signers to put labor and time on avia- 
tion, and thus contribute something to 
its development. 


In other words, the 


come 


bills that will 
up for consideration, instead of 
shutting off the light, instead of author- 
izing the negotiations to buy aircraft 
without advertisement and without no- 
tice of any sort and virtually in secret, 
these bills provide to increase publicity 
and te-insure that all who may be in- 
terested shall know that the Govern- 
ment is in the aircraft market, and is 
willing to pay a fair and reasonable 
price for any useful ideas and plans, 
and is willing to pay for aircraft itself 
such price as is necessary to 
high quality, great 
reasonable safety. 

The foregoing address was made on 
June 10. 


insure 
performance, and 
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Mr. Kelly Explains Proposal 
To Standardize Prices 
ee KELLY (Rep.) 
of Edgewood, Pa., in discussing a 

bill introduced by him known as the 
price standardization bill, spoke, in 
part, as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, for a number of years 
I have had pending before Congress a 
measure known as the price stand- 
ardization bill. During this session the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee has hele enlightening hearings 
upon this bill. I believe that the facts 
brought out at that hearing prove the 


existence of a grave danger to inde- 
pendent business in this country 
through unfair trade practices in re- 


1 rd to standard-priced, trade-marked, 
identified products. 

Every witness admitted the evil ef- 
fects of indiscriminate slaughtering of 
fair prices for standard goods. I have 
proposed a remedy which I believe will 
be just and effective. It is found in 
H. R. 11, which I introduced at the 
opening of this session. 

This bill embodies a fundamental 
principle of nation-wide interest from a 
business, economic, and social stand- 
point. 

Its purpose is to legalize the contract 
between an independent grower or pro- 
ducer of a standard, identified, trade- 
marked product and his distributors as 
to the resale price. 

This measure does not apply to bulk 
or unbranded or unidentified merchan- 
dise of any description. It is simply 
intended to prevent distributors who 
will not trust their own good will and 
reputation to get business from using 
standard articles of established worth 
and stable value as bait to deceive the 
purchasing public. 

The right which is sought to be con- 
ferred in this bill—that of the manu- 
facturer of a standard product to set 
the retail price on his goods—was not 
questioned until certain decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 


N the early history of business in 

this country the manufacturers uni- 
versally fixed the retail price of their 
goods. At first the makers sold the 
articles directly to the consumers. 
As transportation facilities improved, 
traveling agents sold the goods directly 
to the buyers in wider territory. Then 
the makers began selling to retail 
stores, to be resold at stipulated prices, 
a much more efficient and eeconomical 
method of distribution. As commerce 
expanded the wholesaler entered the 


field as an agency of sale between the 
manufacturer and the retailer. 

Through all this period of develop- 
ment the maker of the goods put his 
own price upon the article and main- 
tained it to the ultimate consumer. 

Then the United Statees Supreme 
Court handed down a series of decisions 
which affected that practice of busi- 
ness. However, these court decisions 
have never denied the right "of the 
manufacturer to determine the retail 
price of his goods. They have denied 
the leegality of certain methods of en- 
forcing the price. 


Legal Rights of Maker + 
To Control Resale Price 

Thus we have the situation that it 
is legal and proper for the maker of 
goods to maintain a resale price if he 
does it through retail, agencies estab- 
lished by hinaself, through the consign- 
ment system, or through right of re- 
fusal to sell in the absence of contract, 
express or implied. 

These methods are valuable only to 
great corporations which can make the 
capital outlay needed. They aré prac- 
tically valueless to the small establish- 
ment which is honestly seeking to 
build a market upon fair price and 
fine quality. 

It should be admitted that a system 
of merchandising which is good and 
proper for great business corporations 
is also good and proper for the small. 

To secure this just right, giving 
equality to all producers and special 
privileges to none, there must be legis- 
lative action, such as. is provided in my 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I not only grant but 
I contend that the whole issue in the 
price standardization problem is the 
public interest and not the interest of 
any special group whatever. I main- 
tain that it is to the public interest that 
competing producers of identified mer- 
chandise be given power to agree with 
their distributers as to the resale price 
of such products. 


T IS a question upon which there 

has been much confusion and the ex- 
pression of much false logic. I desire 
to present the fundamental facts in- 
volved in it and point out what seem 
to me to be compelling reasons for the 
passage of such a measure as H. R. 11: 

I. fs the policy of making standard, 
identified, trade-marked articles of pub- 
lic benefit? 

Surely it is a good thing for buyers 
to know makers. Only an _ honest 
product comes out in the open. The 
man who stakes his regrttation on a 
product, personally guarantees it to be 
as represented, has a vital interest in 
making that article make good. The 
man who will not put his name be- 
hind his product, but sends it out an- 
onymously has no interest save that of 
making as much money as possible, as 
quickly as possible. By encouraging 
the manufacturer to bui 1 up a reputa- 
tion based on high quaiity good'’s the 
buyer is protected and benefited. On 
the other hand, if the identified goods 
are of poor quality, the buyer is pro- 
tected against them. 

Identification of goods saves the time 
of the buyer. Without it, every pur- 
chase becomes a game of chanae, with 
marked cards in the hands of the 
dealer. If the customer must hagg.e 
on the price of unknown goods and 
finally buy at a compromise price, he 
is sure that he has been cheated. 

Identification of goods makes possible 
investigauicn of every condition of man- 
ufacture. How «un any consumer in- 
spect a factory unless he knows where 
it is and what it produces? But when 
the manufacturer stamps his trade- 
mark, name, and address on every ar- 
ticle he comes out in the sunshine and 
invites inspection. It safeguards the 
consumer and gives him a chance to 
protect himself. 

The American purchasing public is 
not made up of fools. If it were safer, 
cheaper, and better to buy unknown 
goods in bulk rather than identified, 
standardized goods, the buyers would 
have compelled the continuance of the 
old, haphazard plan or would force its 
return to-day. There is always a rea- 
son for a sweeping change in business 
methods, and the reason in this ease is 
an overwhelming public demand. 


Control of Price Said 
Needed to Protect Product * 


II. Should the maker of these named 
and identified articles, whose manufac- 
ture is a public benefit, have a right to 
protect his good will and his reputation 
in their manufacture? 

Without protection in some way the 
manufacturer is put in the intolerable 
situation of paying penalty for the 
merit of his product. The better the 
quality and the more reasonable the 
price the greater incentive to cut-price 
dealers to use the article as a bait. The 
fact that the public approves the ar- 
ticle at the standard prices is the very 
reason for slaughtering the price and 
offering a ‘“‘wonderful’ bargain. 

When one dealer does this other 
dealers must follow or refuse to handle 
the goods. That is a direct blow at the 
maker of a product and he is helpless 
to prevent it. 


ReMauNER. that he is fighting to 
protect his good name. He has 


no objection to a dealer selling his goods 
below the standard price if all marks 
of identification are removed. Or the 
manufacturer can make the same ar- 
ticle and stamp it with the local dealer's 
trade-mark and let him sell at what- 
ever price he chooses. Disassociate the 
goods from the maker's name and 
trade-mark and he has no objection 
to a reduced or advanced price. 

I contend that when a manufacturer 
establishes a reputation for making a 
good article at a sreasonable price he 
is the one who deserves protection, 
rather than the price cutter, who trades 
on other men’s names. This is the 
purpose of this bill; to enable the owner 
of a trade-mark to protect his name and 
to encourage him to put on the market 


high-grade goods, made for service as 
well as sale. The more the manufac- 
turer values and protects his good will, 
which is built on public confidence, the 
better will the purchaser be protected, 


Considers Legal Right to 


Regulate Price to Consumer 

III. What legal rights have the in- 
dependent makers of standard, trade- 
marked goods as to the prices at which 
they are sold to the consumer? 

That question leads to a tangled wil- 
derness of doubt and uncertainty where 
bogs and swamps and blind paths form 
the. principal features. No judge, law- 
yer, or business man can today chart 
that jungle or mark out a path open 


to all honest business on uniform 
terms. 
The Supreme Court and other Fed- 


eral courts have handed down many de- 
cisions upon the question of 
maintenance, but unfortunately 
have only served to make confusion 
worse confounded. Out cf all the com- 
plexities involved in decisions 
only one thing stands out clearly, and 
that is that price maintenance is not 
illegal nor harmful when practiced by 
immense business organizations which 
can afford to maintain their own selling 
agencies or to directly check the selling 
methods of all dealers who handle their 
goods. 


price 
they 


these 


* * * * 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has legalized price fixing under 
certaim conditions. It has declared that 
if the dealer pays for goods before sell- 
ing them and does not have the right 
to return them, the manufacturer has 
no right to control the resale; but where 
the goods remain ‘the of the 
producer until they are sold, title has 
not passed and-he may lawfully 
what price the agent must receive for 
his product. 


property 


say 


* * * * 


' is idle to talk about a right which 

can not be enforced. The producer 
can not know instances of price cutting 
unless interested dealers inform him of , 
it. This decision makes it practically \ 
impossible to secure the necessary in- 
formation upon which he may act for 
the protection of his good will. 

The situation today is that no manu- 
facturer is sure that he can refuse to 
sell to persons who injure his business. 
In spite of the fact that such right 
has been declared to be even above leg- 
islative action, there is an intimation 
in this latest decision that refusal to 
sell under certain circumstances may 
be held as evidence that an agreement 
does actually exist even though there 
be no contract. 

Digging through all those shifting 
sands brings us to one solid fact, that 
price maintenance is legal where tlre 
manufacturer establishes his own sell- 
ing agencies—retail establishments and 
mail-order facilitics—where he 
direct te the consumer. 

In other words, it is legal only when 
exercised by immense concerns which 
can perform all the processes of mer- 
chandising and dominate all local 
dealers. 

Such a solution is manifestly unjust. 
If price maintenance is right for big 
business, it is right for small business. 
That every method for maintaining a 
one price to all policy has been declared 
illegal except the one method which 
can be used by great interests is upon 
its face conclusive argument for open 
and above board legislation by Congress, 
which will remove the doubts and the 
uncertainly and give encouragement to 
honest merchandising methods. 


sells 


Influence of Uniform Price 
Policy on Profiteering 

IV. Will giving the independent man- 
ufacturer of standard, trade-marked 
goods the right to establish uniform 
prices, lead to profiteering prices? 

I maintain that such a policy will 
be the most effective defense against 
the profiteer. 

During the World War period we wit- 
nessed a veritable orgy of profiteering, 
and prices were skyrocketed in a 
never before known. The papers were 
full of instances of profits of from 500 
per cent to 1,000 per cent on farm pro- 
duce and others commodities. For- 
tunes were made through the violent 
fluctuations in prices on the necessaries 
of life. 

But these profits were made on un- 
marked, unstandardized, unidentified 
merchadise. They were not made on 
goods which had been established on a 
basis of uniform price for identified 
goods. 


way 


UNIFORM policy means a 
curb on the profiteering distrib- 
uter. It must not be forgotten that there 
are dealers who take every opportunity 
to charge more than the standard price. 
When the control of the price is abso- 
lutely in the hands of the dealer he can 
mark up the figures, without let or 
hindrance. The experience of the past 
few years demonstrates that the pub- 
lice interest requires a system of price 
control through which the manufac- 
turer can prevent profiteering in his 
produce. 
The maker 


price 


of the goods is vitally 
concerned, for any excessive charge 
reacts against his business and his 
reputation. The public knows him 
through his trade-marks and his ad- 
vertising and tends to place the blame 
on him. Therefore he is violently op- 
posed to such profiteering practices, 
but under present conditions he is pow- 
erless. 

We will take it for granted that the 
manufacturer desires to make every 
dollar possible out of his business. That 
is what the average man is in business 
for, and it may be assumed as the 
mainspring of his action. Because of 
that very fact he will not fix a profiteer- 
ing price. 

In the first place he is an independ- 

ent manufacturer, with no monopoly 


of his product. 
apply to any monopolistic enterprise 
and specifically excludes such business 
from its scope. 

V. Will this right of maintaining the 
resale price by manufacturers of trade- 
marked goods lead to monopoly? 

I maintain that it will encourage com- 
petition and that in ruthless price cut- 
ting is found the road to monopoly. 

Americans should be under no illu- 
sions as to the value or effect of price 
cutting. It has been the most potent 
weapon of monopoly, a means of killing 
the small rival to which the great trusts 
have resorted most frequently. It is 
so simple, so. effective. Far-seeing 
organized capital secures by this means 
the cooperation of the short-sighted un- 
organized consumer, to his own 
ing. 
the temptation of 
gain, and, selling his birthright for a 
mess of pottage, himself an 
instrument of monopoly. 


undo 
Thoughtless or weak, he yields to 
triffing immediate 


becomes 


If the cut-price firms were compelled 
to give the values they advertise, they 
would go into bankruptcy in six months. 
If they really could give the values 
they claim to give, they would drive 
every small retailer in this country out 
of business in that length of time. 

On thing is sure. Either these in- 
stitutions ought to give what they ad- 
vertise or they ought to advertise what 
they are giving. These great 
tions declare that their bargain-baiting 
policy is forced on them by the public. 
The public tempted them, and they fell. 
It is not true. The bargan-hunting 
public has been trained by this kind of 
business. If the system is 
forced on them by the public, why do 
they fiight for the right to 
being dishonest? The bill I am advocat- 
ing will help them if they really desire 
honest methods. Their bitter 
proof of their insin- 


institu- 


dishonest 


continue 


business 
opposition is the 


cerity. 


Sums Up Argument Favoring 
Price Standardization Bill 
] BELIEVE in people’s rule in Gov- 
ernment and in business. [ believe 
that the judgment of the public, fairly 
with full 
facts, is the one sure hope of America. 
That is why I am in favor of giving the 
makers of standard, trade-maked prod- 
ucts the right to establish a standard- 
price policy. 


expressed, knowledge of the 


In business the maker of products 
in a competitive market has a right to 
ask protection against fraud, not mainly 
for .his own interest, but 
square deal to him is essential to jus- 
tice to the public. 


because a 


When the maker of an 
product secures widespread public pa- 
tronage, it is sufficient that his meth- 
ods are satisfactory and that the price 
and quality of his product are right. 

When the maker of a standard prod- 
uct, guaranteed to be as represented, 
establishes a reputation for furnishing 
it of uniform quality uniform 
price, he has had a public referendum, 
resulting in a vote of approval. 


identified 


and at 


If, then, dealers cut the publicly ap- 
proved prices, in order to lure unwary 
purchasers into buying other goods at 
excessive profits, discredit and 
injure the approved product, and de- 
ceive the public. 


they 


Mr. Speaker, I beneve that H. R. 11 
should be favorably reported by the In- 
terstate and Commerce 
mittee and this 
because it encourages and protects the 
producing standard, 


Foreign Com- 


enacted by Congress 


policy of guaran- 


teed goods, which assures’ uniform 
quality, saves the time of the buyer 
and makes possible higher labor and 


factory conditions; because it 
fair price fixed under competitive con- 
dition with rival producers; because 
it recognizes the prigciple that the 
maker of the goods is best equipped to 
name the fair price which includes the 
cost of production and distribution and 
a fair profit 
uter; because it means a lower distrib- 
uting cost than through selling 
agencies and consignment systems; be- 
cause it means greater and not 
competition, for under it all 
and distributers will have a fair chance, 
no more and no will 
hinder the monopolization 
of retail merchandising; 
more honest 


means a 


for producer and distrib- 
costly 


less 
producers 
less; because it 
process of 
because it will 
place business on a plane 
and will stimulate the national growth 
of business and enterprise. 

I submit that these are reasons which 
should appeal to every one who desires, 
through better business, to advance the 
welfare of the American people. 

This extension of remarks was made 
on June 10. 


*x* * * *K * 


Mr. Jenkins Discusses 

History of Immigration 

oe ee JENKINS, of 
Ironton, Ohio (Rep.), spoke on the 

history of immigration into this coun- 

try, in part, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, the words “‘immigra- 
tion’ and ‘naturalization’ are closely 
related. The relationship is so close 


that any extensive consideration of one 
will inevitably involve the other. Sec- 
tion 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution 
of the United States provides that Con- 
gress shall have establish 
a uniform rule of naturalization.” 
After many uninterruptea 
immigration the conscience 


power “to 


years of 
national 


was awakened to the perils of the 
situation. Since then, the word “im- 
migration” has become an important 


word in the vocabulary of our states- 
men and thinking people. After a few 
years of thought and considerable pub- 
lic agitation it became evident that we 
had come to the place where we must 
adopt a_ policy entirely inconsistent 
with the policy of encouraging whole- 
sale immigration. 

A new national policy as to immigra- 


tion was, therefore, adopted. This 
policy is the result of a long, steady, 
and continuous upward growth. There 


are few such regular and .complete 


This measure does not 


changes noted in our national develop- 
ment. In the beginning we said to all 
peoples everywhere that they were wel- 


come. This new policy says to them 
that our gates are closed and that a 
new system is in vogue. This de- 


parture has been effected largely within 
the last two decades, The agitation 
leading up to the adoption of this 
policy carried on spas- 
modically 


however, 
for more than a century. 


was, 


After the close of the Civil War the 


immigration question again resumed 
its place as a topic of discussion in the 
newspapers and with the people. gener- 
ally. The conflict in the laws of the 
various States created a great confusion 


in the courts. 


Shows Steps Taken in 

Passage of Successive Laws 
legal controversies 
matter finally 
Court of the 


From the 
thus encountered the 
reached the Supreme 
United States for decision. In 1876 the 
court held, in effect, that the matter 
of regulating immigration was by the 
Constitution confided to the National 


many 


Congress. This decision marked an 
epoch in the history of this subject. 
Immediately thereafter a bill was in- 


troduced in Congress seeking to 
vide adequate legislation on the 
ject, but the same was not passed un- 
til August 3, 1882. 


pro- 
sub- 


This marks the date of the passage 
of the first immigra- 
tion law. This law provided a head tax 
of 50 cents on each alien landed in the 
United States and provided among other 
things that convicts, idiots, and persons 
liable to become public charges should 
not be permitted to land. In 1885 Con- 
gress passed a law prohibiting the im- 
labor. No provi- 
sion was made for deportation of those 
consequently 


national general 


portation of convict 


unlawfully, 
the law was never very effective. 
In 1891 


strengthening the law of 1882 as to ad- 


who came in 


Congress passed a law 


mission of incompetents and provided 


for a 
The Government by this action stepped 
into the taking active con- 
trol of immigration and naturalization. 
This prohibited soliciting of 
immigrants by the steamship companies 
and provided that undesirables brought 
here by steamship companies should 
be returned by these companies at their 
own expense. The placing of this re- 
striction on steamship companies has 
been considered a bold step because of 
possible international complications, 
but still the steamship companies have 
never seriously contested it. 


Superintendent of Immigration. 


position of 


law also 


During the financial depression of 
1895 and 1896 this question again be- 
came a vital one with the American 
people. Great influx of laboring men 
into this country where work was al- 
ready very scarce caused laboring peo- 
labor organizations to oppose 
importation of foreign labor. 
It was thought that an education test 
would be the method that could 
be employed to restrict the lower classes 
of immigrants that were flooding the 
country. 


ple and 
further 


best 


i 1903 Congress finally agreed upon 


a bill, which passed both Houses. 
This bill carried no educational test, 
but it strengthened the law in many 


The Department of Commerce 
and Labor was established by this law 
Commissioner General of Immi- 
provided for. Before en- 
facilities were provided and 
as the economical conditions in the 
country had become greatly improved 
the agitation against immigration grad- 
ually abated. 


ways. 


and a 
gration 
forcement 


was 


In 1906 the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization was established, and, 
although many restrictive laws had been 
adopted, immigration was still increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. In 1906 and 
1907 this question again became a very 
live one and a great deal of time was 
spent by the National Congress in at- 
tempting to legislate on this subject. 
To meet the various opinions the law of 
1907 Naturally it 
of compromise. An immigration 
commission provided for and or- 
dered to make a survey. This commis- 
recommended further 
references to common labor, and 
recommended that a literacy test 
was the most practical method of re- 
stricting immigration. The  recom- 
mendations of this commission were 
incorporated in a bill which was intro- 
duced in Congress, and which, after 
delay and debate, was 
finally passed. This law is known as 
the law of 1917. The passage of this 
law was the victory of a long and san- 
guinary battle, and a 
long and tedious season of debate and 
argument by the people of the country 
generally. 


Was passed. was a 
law 
was 
sion restrictions 
With 


also 


considerable 


congressional 


Provisions of Law 
Passed in 1917 Told 

This law provided that all immi- 
grants over 16 years of age must be 
uble to read and write some language. 
Iuxeceptions were made in cases where 
immigrants could prove that they were 
escaping religious or political persecu- 
tions. Exceptions were made to 
prevent the separation of families as 
much as possible. This law was, of 
course, more or less of a compromise 
und was a pioneer in some respects. It 
had many imperfections. No one knew 
just how many people would be ex- 
cluded by the literary tests. Statistics 
were not very satisfactory in this re- 
spect and are not very satisfactory 
now, This law also provided against 
admission of immigrants from many 
Asiatic countries not already included 
in the treaties and agreements with 
China and Japan. 

This law, while not perfect, was an- 
other milestone in the cort of the Gov- 
ernment in its policy toward restrictive 
immigration. All great movements and 
have been marked by 
The immigration and natural- 


also 


reforms slow 


growth. 


: (Sepa 


cesses lL LLL CC 
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ization laws of our country have been 
drawn to meet the views and wishes 
of the people as expragsed through pub- 
lic sentiment. I doubt if any move- 
ment in American history is marked 
with a more steady and symmetrical 
growth than is this movement of regu- 
lating the admission and assimilation 
of the alien, 


HE great World War threw us into 

the unmistakable position of leader- 
ship of all the nations of the world. 
Europe was devastated. Homes were 
broken up and people scattered. The 
dash and spirit of American armies and 
business men had challenged the world. 
Great masses of people in Europe had 
been cut from their moorings in life 
and were ready to go anywhere. Amer- 
ica was the rising sun of hope to then. 
This suy parted the curtain of a night 
of fear and poverty and ushered in a 


new day upon the sight of millions of ’ 


people in devastated Europe. 

They clamored for admission into our 
country. This condition awakened our 
people to the danger of being swayed 
by this great army of immigrants, 
“Favorite nation” treaties, precedents, 
and many other impediments inter- 
posed themselves in the path of those 
who were seeking to cope with this 
question, 


Maintains Quota Law 
Of 1921 Is Successful 


The act of 1921 was the next mile- 
stone registered by Congress. In this 
law Congress sought to and did register 
the public sentiment as manifested at 
that time. A plan to regulate immigra- 
tion by establishing quotas for the vari- 
countries had been greatly dis- 
cussed. The law of 1921 embraced this 
new plan and established quotas for 
the principal countries of the world. 

Just how this matter would work out 
was, of course, problematic. This step 
was taken haltingly at first, but when 
its workability became established this 
halting, faltering step quickened 
so that it moves on to its purpose like 
irresistible tread 


ous 


was 


the gigantic, sturdy, 
of Omnipotence. This law has succeeded 


. admirably and has justified the judg- 
ment of those who advocated its 
passage. 

The 1921 law provided radical de- 


partures, concerning the working out 
of which its proponents, while bopeful, 
were yet fearful. Its workability was 
soon apparent, and it brought such en- 
couragement to the statesmen who 
were courageous enough to try it that 
they spon made it the settled policy of 
the Nation and is now universally ac- 
cepted as the best method of dealing 
with surplus immigration. 

In 1924 the law under which we are 
now operating was passed. It is con- 
sidered as the climax of a long and 
tedious legislative course. 

The quota laws of 1921 and 1924 have 
operated most admirably. Immigration 
will continue to flow into our country, 


but the current will always be con- 
trolled by the hand of the law. Our 
question now is not one of admission 


but one of control of those already with- 
in our border, and of those who may 
lrereafter pass the entrance test but 
fail to stand up and to properly ap- 
preciate our American institutions, and 
will become a detriment and a _hin- 
drance to our national growth and 
prosperity. 


Favors Deportation of 
Those Entering Unlawfully 


In our midst are thousands who have 
come without any autRority of law. 
Some of these have come without any 
ulterior motive, but have come that 
they might brighten their condition in 
life and enhance the future prospects 
of themselves and their children. Many 
have ffed from the last of oppression 
and tyranny and have come to the land 
of Washington and Lincoln. 

Many of these have neglected to be- 
comé citizens of the land of their choice, 


and are yet unnaturalized aliens. They 
have been faithful to our institutions 
and want to stay in our land. What 


shall we do with these?’ Then, again, 
there are those who flaunt their boasts 
that this Republic shall not long endure 
and that the law is not supreme, but 
that each man is a law unto himself. 
What shall we do with these? 

Then there are those whose ways 
are the dark ways of the night, and 
who practice lawlessness and who prey 
on the weakness of their fellow men 
and make their living among the dan- 
gerous and devious course of robbery, 
prostitution, and murder. What shall 
we do with these? 

PO deal righteously with these classes 

and others has been the task to 
which your committee dedicated itself. 
No wiser and no truer statement has 
ever been made than that “righteous 
ness exalteth a nation.” To be gener- 
ous and just at the same time some- 
times challenges fortitude. 

The deportation law of 1926, known 
as H. R. 11489, is the result of a care- 
ful, honest, and thorough considera- 
tion by your committee, with the aid 
and assistance of many prominent pa- 
triotic men and women from all walks 
of life and from all parts of the country 

To show mercy is laudable, but merey 
is not always justice. To deal justly 
is a duty and is a straight and narrow 
course. It admits of no argument or 
alternative. The criminal alien must 
be deported. The physical and mental 
defective must not be admitted, and 
when admitted must be deported. 

Those who came here unlawfully, es- 
pecially since the passage of the law 
of 1921, must be deported to the coun- 
try from whence they came and which 
owes them sustenance. The anarchists 
and communists should be sent back 
home from whence they came and 
where they can practice their teachings 
upon each other. 

This extension of remarks was made 
on June 7, 
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«| New Commissioner Joined Forces 


With Mr. Marvin and Mr. Burgess 


Driven by Interest in Industry Under Investiga- 
tion, Says Witness 
Obstructionist Policy. 








The full tert of record of hearings in the investigation of the 
Tariff Commission before a Sclect Commitee of Congress 
daily installments, The Select Committee 
(Dem.), Arkansas, chairman; Wadsworth (Rep.), 


sylvania; La Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin; 


flexible tariff. The record proceeds: 
“The White House, 
“Washington, 
“December 3, 1923. 
“My dear Mr. Culbertson: 

“Your letter of November 30, with en- 
closures, has been received. I have read 
fit very carefully and have also shown it 
to the President. I should like to discuss 
it with you. 

“Sincerely yours 
B. SLEMP, 
“Secretary to the President. 
“Hon. William S. Culbertson, 
“United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C.” 

“The road to tariff stability, William S. 
Culbertson, vice-chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission: . 

“The tariff affects practically every 
phase of our economic life. Considered 
from the standpoint of revenue, it becomes 
a fiscal problem and raises many questions 
of public finance. Viewed from the stand- 
point of the producer, it becomes an in- 
dustrial problem and requires a careful 
analysis of all the factors which relate to 
the actual and _ potential competitive 
strength of our diversified industries. Con- 
sidered fram the standpoint of the con- | 
sumer, it raises questions of the incidence 
of taxation, of the cost of living and of 
distribution. 

“Viewed from the standpoint of our for- 
eign relations, it presents some of the 
most complex and difficult questions in the 
field of international commercial policy. 
In recent years, there have been added 
to these aspects of the tariff qustions, 
problems created by the rapid growth of 
our national interest in the export of manu- 
factured goods in world finance. 

“This great complexity of the tariff is- 
sue has made it the happy hunting ground 
of political protectionists on the one side 
and theoretical free-traders on the other. 
Both of these influences have worked 
against scientific tariff making, the first 
by introducing into the controversy ir- 
relevant personal and political factors; the 
other, by maintaining a doctrinaire op- 
position to all protection- which diverted 
attention from the vitally practical ques- 
tion of the best method of fixing tariff 
rates. 

“If the tariff problem is to be solved 
permanently and satisfactorily, it must 
be approached, in the first place, from 
the standpoint of applying basic principles 
to our national needs, and, in the second 
place, the rates for each particular prod- 
uct must be fixed, in accordance with the 
general principles laid down by Congress, 
from time to time on the basis of scien- 
tific investigations into the actual condi- 
tions existing in the industry. 

“The American people may be said gen- 
erally to believe in moderate protective 
duties. A growing resentment, however, 
has appeared against the methods em- 
Ployed in fixing tariff rates. Consumers 
criticize the guesswork and -rough-and- 
ready methods used in revising the tariff 
upward, and producers have suffered 
from ill-considered and unjustified slashes 
that have been made in revising tariffs 
downward. Tariff revision by means of 
political campaigns and long-drawn-out 
discussions in congressional committees 





= a 

and on the floor of Congress are hecom- 
ing in the growing complexity of Ameri- 
can economic life. 


Revisions of Tariff 
Progressively Difficult 

“Each general tariff revision tends to 
take longer than the one before it I 
must make it clear that I am not criticiz- 
ing the congressional committees or Con- 
gress either for taking so much time in 
tariff revision or for turning out a product 
which is the object of attack. It is the 
method itself that is defective. The dif- 
ficulty is inherent in the task. 

“No group of men can at one time sue- 
cessfully carry through a revision of the 
rates on the thousands of items in the 
Tariff Act which will stand the test of 
scientific analysis and business stability. 
The old methods of tariff-making led to 
political revolts at one time against the 
excesses of tariff revision upward and at 
another time against the excesses of tariff 
revision downward. The swinging of the 
pendulum to and fro in the tariff con- 
troyersy, resulting in economic instability, 
has given impetus to a sentiment in the 
United States in favor of a system of tariff 
making which will eliminate tariff excesses 
and fix tariff rates under a well-detined 
semi-judicial procedure. 

“This movement falls into two stages: 
Its first stage was the collection and pre 
sentation of information in a_ scientific 
manner for the consideration of Congress. 
Except for one or two limited earlier ef- 
forts, the Taft Tariff Board (1909-1912) was 
the first successful effort to compile orig- 
inal data upon which to base tariff action. 
This board was d@tscontinued in 1912. 

“It work, was, in a small way, continued 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
present Tariff Commission was established 
in 1917 and until September 22, 1922, de- 
voted its time solely to conipilation of 
tariff information. It had no power to 
recommend rates, but was of great service 
to Congress during the recent tariff re 
vision in furnishing, information and ex- 
pert advice on tariff matters. 

‘The second stage in the development of 
scientific tariff-making began with the 
enactment, as a part of the Tariff Act of 
1922, of what has come to be known as 
the elastic tariff section. Familiar with 
the defects of congressiona] tariff-making 
@ad responsive to the interest among the | 4 
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Culbertson Says Trouble in Sugar Case Began With Appointment of Mr. Glassve 





sentiment 
— for the abandonment of a general 


to Cooperate in 


United States — 


presented in 
Senators Robinson 
New York. Reed (Rep.), 
Maryland. 

continued 


is composed of 


and Bruce 

The installment appearing in the issue 
William S. Culbertson, Minister to Roumania, a former member of the Tariff Commis 
sion. In this installment, Mr. Culbertson continues an analysis of the purpose of the 


testimony 


lta cc cl 


American in the establishment 


Tariff Commission 


conditions,’ 
President 
December 
“*T hope a will be found to 
for flexibility and elasticity, 
Commission 
changing conditions which can not be ac- 
curately anticipated.’ 

“Following this suggestion Congress en- 
acted Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
authorizing 
decrease any 
tariff act to the 
the prescribed rate after an investigation 

United States si 
showing such action necessary 
the differences 
tween the United States 
competing countries. 

“When he ar the Tariff Act of 1922 
commenting 
used these 


excuses can he found for limiting 
investigations 
President 
rate of duty specified in that 
extent of fifty 


jurisdiction. 
was Antended to be 


emergency 





of Section 


to ge 
costs of production 


cases in whic h interested parties may 
filed Sarge ations in accordance with the 
and the petnelioad President 
mission to proceeding 
eee 
contention 


interested 
untenable 


President 


had no basis in 
in accord with me about if We suc- 
as I hope we will, 


provisions 


law, but it implied that 
front some 
machinery 
whereas the commission 
opportunity 
investigations 


contribution 
tariff-making 


“The controlling in the applicati 


difference 
ile is to be 





production.’ 
he declared th 
‘to put into force and effect the policy 


commerce 
s, to encourage the industries 


the United States, 


egin countr 
after conference 
>, even in the absence 
accordance well-known investigations for 
construction 
pose merely indicates 
Tariff Commission 
of-production 


of Section 


that Congress desires “This was a recognition of 





jurisdiction 





Tariff Commission with 
production. investigatory i 
pointless criticism 
gainst the 
production in principle:’ 
those who believe that 
such a rule will not givethem their prohibi- 
duties they 


‘difference 
recognized 
of the elastic tariff previo 


in some cases by 
the application 


unsuitiz ble ness 
changing conditions.’ 
legislative 
throws some light > interpretation 
production. | in which Congress, 
formation, 
Committee would equalize 
rule fixed was that 
difference 
competition in trade 
United States.’ 


f the Senate, 
the tariff rates should in costs of production 
conditions 
in the markets of changes in economic 
competing 
eign countr 
this rule would not stand the tes 


stitutionality. Tariff Investigations 


And Business Stability 
differences in costs of production was sub- ‘TI tariff section 


tacked by certain minorities on 


of ie costs of particular articles was 


investigations 
Commission conducting 
scientifically. industries 


}; fore eo 7 ] 
at Was the Sadtioaveae ‘Seeutin less, 


competitive so insistently 


industries 


particular been made 


production. subsection 


issih legacies iianibniniaaiain ee 
+ & f ~ . N » 


, of the elastic s it was pro- * some expla 


production, tisanships in its extremest form 


isudvantages organized not primarily t 
into consideration accordance With the 
ascertaining differences 
opposed even the 


suggested investigations 


because of our inability to get satisfactory vestigation 
instituted 
presumption that the 
particular 
ested in the tariff rate affected 


‘FS leas of this char 


producers results will 





the Tariff Commis 
» permitted to defeat the in- 
admit such 


costs of production producers 


lenever they temporary 
possible increase of 
production 
2r, can be obtained fairly 
teral sources even when 
he direct cooperation of foreign manufac- 
tuyers is absent. 
cost-of-production 
viewed and snp d in tl he lig 


Ss, however, where 


templates, knowledge apprehension 


from various colla the situation may 
ment of the 
The extraordinary 
the President might, 


Tariff Commis 


will hold the 
for developing a definition o 
production 


Tariff i aaane responsi had an opportunity 
to the changes. 

well-defined 
established 
the rules adopted by the comnnission itself, 
The law provides that all investizations to 
assist the President in exercising the pow- 
ers given to him to chunge 
classifications 


make the procedure however, 
“It should be emphasized, 
adjusting 
does not stand or fall upon the desirability 
practicability 


however, that 


cost-of-production 
The principle to be applied by 
Tariff Commission is a thing distinct 
employed. 


the cost-of-production principle as the rule 
Commission 


vestigation 

Commission. 
furthermore, 
reasonable 


possible for 
crats and Republicans to 
principle as a basis for 


public hearing of 
shall be given and at which all parties in- 
given oppor tunity 


upon the 
tariff-making, 
economic, 
subsequently 
be done without 
of tariff-mak- 
difference 


terested are to be 


“4 


‘tT he commission's r ine 
disturbing 
There can 
tariff-making 
crats and Republicans alike have enacted 
incidentally 
American industries 
and provided revenue 
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the 


“Tt should be possible, therefore for all 
economjc the 
particular 
rates in the tariff law fixed on the basis 
of judicial procedure, and the political con- 
troversy, if Any, can be waged over the 
principle which the Tariff Commission 


the President are 


Full Power Conferred 
By Flexible Tariff Law 
“The scope of Section 315 has from 
recognized 
reporting 
Senate the Committee on linance, 
ing the suggestion made by the President 
December 
the committee had provided in 
authorizing 


and 


the 
all- 
the 


follow- 


that 
the bill a 
President mod- 
down- 
within prescribed limits and in ac- 
laid down by 


all 
i. 
all 


times equalize diffe rences between "costs of 
production in the United States and in the 
principal competing countries 

“Few precedents exist to guide the Tariff 
administra- 
If the law is approached unsympa- 
many 
the com- 


the 


omi- 
investiagtions 
those 

have 


‘. 


com- 
case of 
parties, 
from 


the 


Suggestion 


op 


f the commission, 
with alc 
not 
Se s 
LUZ, 
tatement 
it the commission 
Oc- 

investigu- 
sub- 
the commission 
President, 
of an applica- 
purpose 


> fact that 


to 


Tariff 
had taken 
its plenary 
Presi 
the eee s placed upon 
, President Hard- 
interpretations 

He stated fn 
the 


fal- 


Tariff 
Commission's fuctedie tion asienhed to cases 
t hi ving ae ient in- 
the 
uiffere neces 


ad- 


sub- 
conditions in 
fur- 


at- 


> ground 
mame ERY. This 
thirty, 
Tariff 


not 


ertain groups 


certain 


par- 


informa: 
a for the 
polities 
beginning of 
ee 


pavalinencla 

fair 
satis- 
inter- 


y are 


to 


main- 


In 
of 


exists, 
state. 
on procedure, 
upon 
permitted 
sudden 
business 
itself 


has 


in 


rates Es duty 
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notice 


be 


be 


provide for 
at least 30 days’ notice of this hearing 
the law provides that after the Tariff-Com- 


and 


mission has reported to the President and 
the President has issued his proclamation, 
the change in rates shall not go into effect 
for 30 days. 

“fhe Tariff Commission's investigations 
are in ali cases ¢donducted with care both 
in the United States 


and in foreign coun- 








tries; and in each case prior to public 
hearings the interested parties are given 
a statement of the results of the commis- 
sion’s investigations in as much detail as 
possible without disclosing trade secrets 
and processes which are protected by the 
law. The care with which the commis- 
sion’s investigations are carried out is illus- 
trated by the 30 or more investigations 
now in progress by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 





“The most important of these investiga- 
tions are those conducted into the cotton- 
hosiery industry, the sugar industry, the 
wheat-growing industry, the plate-glass in- 
dustry, the lace industry, and a number 
of. important chemical products. In all 
of these investigations ordered by the 
Tariff Commission the result has not been 
instability but the investigations them- 
selves have contributed to business sta- 
bility in the industries affected. 

“The mere instituting of an investiga- 
tion raises no presumption either for or 
against existing tariff rates, but the data 
obtained give the President a basis upon 
which he can keep the tariff structure ad- 
justed in accordance with the principle 
laid down by Congress. Genuine business 
stability will come only through a real 
examination of the facts in particular 
cases and the actual adjustment of tariff 
rates on the basis of scientifically com- 


piled records submitted by the Tariff Com- 
mission to the President. 

“The Tariff Commission will soon begin 
to recommend to the President the adjust- 
ment of tariff rates by means of proclama- 
tion. Those interests not pleased with our 
decisions will direct their attacks against 
us. The perpetuation of the commission 
will be a test of whether scientific meth- 
ods can be introduced into a field of a 
highly controversial character and whether 
judicial procedure can be applied in the 
problem of adjusting and perfecting the 
tariff structure of the country. 

“The Senate Committee understood the 
real basis of stability when it said (67th 
Cong. 2d S. Report No. 595) that the flex- 
ible tariff would contribute ‘to tariff sta- 
bility by preventing the accumulation of 
cases Which ultimately force the upheaval 
of a general tariff revision.’ 


General Revisions 


Injurious to Business 
“It is shortsighted to purchase tempo- 


rary econontic stability at the expense | 


of subsequent political instability, for as 
the Senate committee suggested, if the 
defects of the tariff act are not corrected 
from time to time, the result will certainly 
be a general revision of the tariff by a 
political campaign and congressional ac- 
tion. Business needs hardly to be re- 
minded how such procedure contributes 
to business instability. 

“It is not only that revising all rates 
together has widespread economic effects, 
but that business has every reason to fear 
that in the hurry and turmoil many rates 
Will not be accurately adjusted. The true 
read to tariff stability lies in the adjust 
ment of tariff rates from time to time 
as appears necessary in\the public inter- 
est front investigation ordered upon ap- 
plications by interested parties and upon 
surveys made by the experts of the Tariff 
Commission 

“In the commission today we are en- 
gaged in the task of laying the founda- 
tions of an institution. President Hard- 
ing himself realized the institutional value 
of the new method of tariff-making. The 
elastic tariff provision in its early legis- 
lative stages did not specify the Tariff 
Commission as the Government agency 
which was te make the investigations 
upon which the President based his ac- 
tion. 

On August 11, 1922, President Harding 
wrote Senator McCumber as follows: 

“‘T think we ought to make-the Tariff 
Commission all that it is designed to be— 
the agency for scientific investigation and 
the source of dependable information on 
all tariff problems. In view of the fact 
that Congress in providing for flexibility 
must bestow ome exceptional powers 
upon the President, I should very much 
prefer that in the same act the Congress 
definitely name the Tariff Board as the 
source of information and recommendation 
upon which the President may proclaim 
changes in rates 

“Just a word by way of summary. Tariff 
stability does not consist in the perpetua- 
tion of the status quo. Not only was this 
not the principle on which the tariff act of 
1922 was framed but it cannot under our 
system of government succeed. 

“Insistence upon existing tariff rates 
coupled wit! 1 refusal to examine the 
items and schedules in which the public 
is Vitally interested would mean, as the 
Senate Finance Committee ‘pointed oft, the 
accumulation of cases which ultimately 
foree the upheaval of a general tariff re- 
vision 7 


“But a general tariff revision is not the 
road to stubility. Nothing could be more 


disturbing to the country’s economic life 
(for which both the producer and consumer 


must pay) t n another attempt by Con- 
gress over « period of a year or cighteen 


months to fix rates on each of the thou- 
sands of iten in the tariff act. 

“Tariff stability will result from the firm 
establishment of a system which, while 
reserving tv Congress the power to fix 
the rule of tariffsmaking, delegates to the 
President and the Tariff Commission the 
power to find the facts and te-apply the 
rule to them in particular cases, and such 
tariff stability will continue only when 
and so long as rates are actually changed 
both upward and downward so that the 
tariff structure will at all times conform 
to existing conditions. 

“The roud to tariff stability lies, then, 
through the Tariff Commission—operating 
free from partisun influence and in ac- 
cord with well-defined procedure. The con- 
fidence of producer and consumer alike in 
the commission is essential to success and 
this confidence will result only from an 
insistence upon the institutional character 
of the Tariff Commission and an actual 
adjustment of the tariff structure when- 
ever it appears mecessary from the scien- 
tifically prepared reports of the commis- 
sion.” 

Mr. CULBERTSON (continuing): Now, we 
come to the sugar case. A chronological 
statement of the facts in this case down 
to July 2, 1924, is as follows: 

“November 16, 1922. Application — re- 
ceived fur change in rate of duty on sugar, 
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“March 27, 1923. Invéstigation ordered 
by the Commission. 

“March 27, 1923, Telegram received from 
President Hurding in Florida requesting 
an inquiry into the relations of the sugar 
tariff to the current prices of that com- 
modity. 

“June 20, 1923. The White House issued 
a statement containing the following sen- 
tence: ‘The investigation into the cost 
of production of sugar undertaken by the 
Commission with the hearty approval of 
the Président is still in progress. 

“December 1, 1923; The issuance and 
distribution to interested parties of a sum- 
mary statement of the cost data gathered 
by the Tariff Commission in Cuba, Louis- 
iana, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the beet-su- 
war states. At this date the essential data 
was available for the study of members of 
the Commission. 

January 15-19 and 21-24, 1924. First pub- 
lic hearing before full Commission. Rep- 
resentatives of the sugar industry in the 
beet states—Lotfsiana, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and Cuba—presented over 1,600 pages of 
testimony which all the Commissioners 
heard and which was taken down steno- 
graphically and became immediately avail- 
able for study. 

“Fepruary 23, 1924. Issuance to inter- 
ested parties of second preliminary state- 
ment. 

“March 27-28, 1924. Second public hear- 
ing before full Commission and the filing 
of , elaborate briefs by all parties. Those 
briefs furnished abundant data for study 
by Commissioners. 

“May 15, 1924. Submission-to the Com- 
mission by the Sugar Division of the Tariff 
Commission of summary of facts gathered 
in sugar investigation. 

“May 26, 19: The commission voted 
to consider the. record and report in the 
sugar investigation at meetings to be held 
on each Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
until the commission’s report to the Presi- 
dent is ready for transmittal. 7 

“July 2, 1924. The following extract is 
from the minutes of the commission of 
this date: 

“Upon motion of Commissioner Costigan 





7 it was— 


‘VOTED: That July 12, 1924, is fixed 
as the day for the completion of the re- 
port of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission to the President in the pending in- 
vestigation (No. 12) for the purposes of 
Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922, in 
respect of the cast of production of sugar, 
and for the submission to the commission 
of any opinions which any commissioner 
or commissioners may desire to have trans- 
mitted with the report to the President.’ 

“The votes of the commissioners upon 
the foregoing resolution were as follows: 
In favor of the adoption of the resolution: 
Messrs. Culbertson, Lewis, Costigan; 
against the adoption of the resolution: Mr. 
Marvin. Commissioner Burgess was not 
present when this vote was taken.” 

The committee may find that of some 
service. The reason for the date, July 
2, 1924, is because it was prepared on 
that date. 

Difficulties in the sugar case began with 
the appointment as «a member of the 
Commission of Mr. Glassie. On several 
occasions President Harding had _ dis- 
cussed with me the type of man to be 
appointed as Mr. Page’s successor. 

At one time I thought he was going 
to appoint former Senator Beckham from 
Kentucky. However, in March, 1923, a 
situation developed which resulted in Mr. 
Glassie’s appointment. 

I believe he has stated that situation 
in his own testimony, and of course he 
knows it better than I. 

“Chairman ROBINSON: Do. you know 
the reason why Mr. Beckham was not 
appointed? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I do not, Senator. 
I think it was referred to in two con- 
versations which I had with President 
Harding, and at that time he seemed quite 
favorable to his appointment. 

Senator LaFOLLETTE: Did you favor 
his appointment 

Mr. CULBERSTON: I think subse- 
quently I stated to George Christian that 
I thought it would be a good appoint- 
ment. I do not know Senator Beckham 
at all. [ only know him by reputation 
and by his record as a Democrat in the 
Senate. This was a Democratic vacancy, 
of course. 

Senator LaFOLLETTE: Did you have 
any discussion with any one at the White 
House with regard to Mr. Glassie’s ap- 
pointment? 





Type of Man Wanted 
By President Described 


Mr. CULBERTSON: Well, not with the 
President—-I am just trying to recall, to 
be perfectly fair with you about it. I 
think that I did hear that he was to be 
appointed from one of the attuches, just 
before the appointment was announced. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: You were not 
consulted in any way with regard to his 
appointment? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: No, I was not; but 
the conversations tu which I refer were 
reasonably long conversations, in which 
the President went into some detail as 
to the type of man that he would like 
to heve, or the type of man who ought to 
fill a position on the Tariff Commission. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Do you remem- 
ber the substance of his opinion as_ to 
the type of man that should be appointed? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: The point that 
stayed definitely in my mind was _ that 
in the first conversation the President 
had spoken of Senator Beckham as being 
the type of man that he would like to 
have, 

My relations with Mr. Glassie for a 
number of yenrs had been very friendly. 
I had known him as a practicing lawyer 
before the courts in Washington. It 
seemed to me at the time he was appointed 
that we would find ourselves frequently 
in agreement on Tariff Commission prob- 
lems. 

Ilowever, Mr. Glassie’s active personal 
interest in the sugar case drove him by 
the force of circumstances into active co- 
operation with Mr. Marvin and Mr. Bur- 
gess. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: You felt at 
the time that he was appointed that he 
was qualified and might be considered a 
suitable and fitting appointment to the 
commission? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I did, Senator, be- 
cause I had known him as a lawyer at 
the bar, and although: my relations with 
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Insistence Upon Sitting 1 in Hearings. 
Criticized as Unjudicial Procedure 





Men With Technical Knowledge of Tariff Not 
Regarded by Mr. Culbertson as Available for 


Membership on Commission. 





him had not been intimate, I felt that 
his ability would be an asset to the Com- 
mission. 

I did not know about his relations to 
Sugar at that time, and if I had, I, of 
course, would not have thought that a 
member of the bar and a man who had 
been considered for a judgeship would 
have failed to recognize the well-known 
rule of recusing himself in a case where 
he had a personal ‘family interest. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: One other 
question, Mr. Culbertson. What is your 
general feeling about appointments to the 
Tariff Commission, with regard to the 
selection of men who have made some pre- 
vious study of the tariff as an economic 
problem? Do you feel that men who have 
not made a study of tariff problems can 
go on the Commission and familiarize 
themselves with» those problems’ and 
rapidly become effective members of the 
Commission, or do you think that it would 
be better to select men who have made a 
Study of the question? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: May I ask a ques: 
tion to get your point, Senator? 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: Surely. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: When you say 
“men who have made some study of the 
question,’”’ do you mean men who have 
made academic study of the question, who 
are scientists in that field, or men who 
have studied a particular industry and 
who have, let us say, represented that in- 
dustry in Washington? 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: I do not mean 
the latter at all. I mean to select men 
who have made an academic, as you say, 
or a scientific study of the question, recog- 
nizing of course that the commission 
should represent different points of view. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: The selection by 
the President would be very — seriously 
limited if he were limited to men who 
had made an academic study of the tariff, 
because there are rojatively few in the 
country who would be considered students 
of the subject. My judgment is that the 
best Commissioner in the long run is the 
trained «‘smpartial individual who knows 
nothing about the tariff at all. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: That is what 
I was interested in. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I remember in this 
conversation which I have referred to, the 
President asked me what kind of a man 
would make a good ‘Fariff Commissioner, 
and I said: 

“Well, take, for example, Meyer Lisener, 
on the Shipping Board. I dé not know 
anything about Meyer Lissner’s — subse- 
quent record on the Shipping Board, but 
I only know this, that he knew nothing 
about shipping when he was appointed, 
but in my judgment by his able mind 
and by application he made himsclf a very 
effective commissioner.” 


Broad Mind Preferable 
To Expert Qualifications 


And I think that is generally true en 
tifse commissions. After all, the com- 
mission—the ‘Tariff Commission for ex- 
ample—employs its experts, and what you 
want iin a commissionership is not a so- 
called expert on the tariff, but you want 
a man of broad appreciation and _ intelli- 
gent judgment and judicial attitude, who 
ean take the facts that are furnished to 
him by the experts and reach a sgund 
decision thereon. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: You would 
not recommend, then, that Congress 
should attempt to define clearly in the 
Statute the qualifications of men to be 
appointed to the commission? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Well, there might 
be something more said about the type 
of men that should go on the commission. 

The difficulty, Mr. Chairman and Sena- 
tor, 4hat I have seen is this: The two 
ideas that have clashed are these—one 
side the attitude has been that a member 
of the Commission is there in a sort of 
representative capacity, and I use “rep- 
resentative’ in a good sense; that he is 
there to represent a certain tariff theory 
or policy. 

Now, I think, if I may judge from the 
results, that that is Mr. Marvin's at- 
titude toward his job, that he is there to 
apply the Republican tariff theory, and 
that to him is controlling. It is an unter- 
standable point of view. It is a fact that 
men are put on the Commission to rep- 
resent a general point of view on the 
tariff. 

I think I used in my testimony yester- 
day a quotation from the Kansas City 
Star, in which it referred to the fact the 
Commission was about to become “just 
another little Congress.” 

That to me would be fatal to the institu- 
tional character of the Commission, be- 
eause, if the Tariff Commission is “just 
another little Congress,” if I sit there, if 
Marvin sits there, representing some 
theory or some economic interest, sand 
using it in a good sense, then you have 
established a situation whieh makes the 
acts of the Commission unconstitutional, 
because Congress cannot delegate the legis- 
lative Qynction. 

It cannot create in the Commission a 
little legislative body which is going to sit 
there and exercise its judgment, however 
sincerely it may exercise that judgment. 
It cannot get by under the Constitution. 

Chairman ROBINSON: How, ia your 
opinion, does the fact that an individual 
miy have represented before the Congress 
or the committees of Congress special in- 
duSstries interested in tariff rates—how 
does that effect, in your opinion, his eligi- 
bility; I do not mean his legal eligibility 
but the propriety of his selection? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: In the conference 
that I attended at Senator Smoot's office 
on May 24, 1924, Mr. Mead stated that he 
thought that Mr. Glassie should not have 
taken a position on the Tariff Commission 
when he knew the sugar case was coming 
up, and I do not think that a man who 








has spent his—this does not apply to Mr. 
Glassie, but take a man like Mr. Burgess, 
for example—I do not think a man like 
Mr. Burgess who has spent his whole lif 
in representing the pottery industry, im 
customs matters in New York, who has 
been an expert on pottery matters with 
certain commissions that had gone to Ewe 
rope, who had appeared time and agaim 
and argued for higher tariff rates before 
the committees of Congress on the pottery 
industry—I do not think that he ought to 
have gone on a commission where that 
question was going to be one of the vital 
questions, and I ,assume in saying that 


that he would act in complete honesty in 


everything that he did; but I do not thinks 


that he ought to have been appointed. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: Take the 
commission as it was constituted when 
you first went on, Mr. Culbertson. As a 
matter of fact, the men then on the c@ 
mission represented general theories wv 
regard to the tariff, did they not? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes, they did. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: Would you 
say that those divergent views prevented 
the commission from dealing with the 
tariff questions before it in a judicial and 
a scientific manner? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: It did not, Senator, 
in that case. There was a fair treatment 
of: the question. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: As a matter 
of fact, all of the reports were unanimous, 
were they not? 





Accord of Commissioners i 


As Doubtful Possibility ' 
Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes; they were. 
Senator LA FOLLETTE: Of course, this 

is merely a matter of conjecture, but as- 
suming that the same personnel had cone 
tinued on the commission when the flexif- 
ble provisions went into effect, is it yous 
judgment that these same difficulties would 
have arisen that did arise after the pere 
sonnel was changed? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Well, I doubt 
whether any body of six men, undertaking 
to apply this new statute, would have 
agreed at all times. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: I realize that. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: There would have 
been divisions, but I do not think there 
would have been the division of the char- 
acter which dexaloped in the commission, 
That is my judgment. 

And, may I say, before you as the 
other commission, I think that President 
Wilson should have appointed on the first 
commission some one who. represent? 
what we might call the conservative point 
of view in the Republican party. Presi- 
dents are human and they of course ‘tend 
to appoint people that they like. 


I had very little personal contact with 
President Wilson, hardly knew him. He 
knew that TI voted for Mr. Hughes in 1916, 
and I am sure he appointed me as a Re- 
publican; but after all my associations had 
been with the more liberal branch of the 
Republican party. It had been understood 
for a long time that I was a Roosevelt 
Republican, and President Roosevelt was 
a personal friend of mine. 


Chairman ROBINSON: As a matter of 
fact, in the election of 1912 the Roose- 
velt wing of the Republican party almost 
overwhelmed the so-called Taft wing, 
didn't it? And in recognizing the Roose- 
velt wing in his selection President Wil- 
son recognized the large element of the 
Republican party, didn't he? I believe Mr. 
Taft only carried two States and Mr. Roose- 
velt carried all of the others that were not 
carried by Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I think that is a 
possible view. I nevertheless think that 
some man of the President Taft point-of- 
view, somebody like 





Chairman ROBINSON (interposing): Mr. 
Marvin? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: No; I would say 
not. Take,’ for example, the Taft board 
that was appointed under the Payne-Ald- 
rich Act, men like Walter Emory, a pro- 
fessor in Yale University, and a solid Re- 
publican. He would have made a valuabl¢ 
addition to the first Tariff Commission, 
and I am sure would have taken a judi- 
cial attitude toward it. 

There was Sanders, who was editor. of 
the Breeders’ Gazette, also a very fair- 
minded man, and I think it would have 
been possible to find a man of that type 
who ought to have been on the Com- 
mission. 

That point of view is entitled to repre- 
sentation, because after all there is a 
marked difference of fundamental social 
Philosophy which exists both within the 
Republican party and within the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Chairman ROBINSON: That is true. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: And I think that 
when views of that kind are sincerely 
held and are detached from particular 

sases, they ought to be considered by the 
Aepolating power. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: Coming back 
to this, Mr. Culbertson, I would be very 
glad to have your view as to whether or 
not you think it possible for the Presi- 
dent to select a Tariff Commission which 
will be representative, as you have sug- 
gested, of different points of view on the 
tariff, but which at the same time will 
be able to function under the dutics im- 
posed by the flexible provisions of th¢ 
Act of 1922. 


The full tert of the testimony given 
at the hearings before the select com- 
mittee to investigate the Tariff Com- 
mission will be continued in the issue 
of June 16. 
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Veterans’ Bureau 
Outlines Procedure 
In Discharge Cases 


Duties of Physicians in Charge of 
Hospitals Stated in Official 
Order. 





Possibility of Arrest 
Of Disease Considered 


Hospitalization for One Year and 
Incapacity for Training 
Required. 

Duties incumbent upon physicians in 
charge of hospitals of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau throughout the country with regard 
to the proper discharge of the patient- 
claimants, were outlined in letter issued 
recently by Dr. O. I. Crossman, medical 

director of the Bureau. 

Dr. Crossman directed particular atten- 
tion in dealing with cases of this nature to 
the following points: The patient must 
have been continuously hospitalized for a 
period of one year; it must be the opinion 
of the medical officer in charge that ar- 
rest of the particular ailment of the pa- 
tient will not reached by further 
pitalization; discharge of the elaimant 
from the hospital must not be prejudicial 
to himself his family, and the benefi- 
ciary must not be feasible for training. 

Dr. Crossman cited which have 
been brought to the attention of the Cen- 
tral Office in Washington in which patients 
have given a discharge from a 
hospital later found to have 
an krrested tuberculosis within a few 
weeks after hospital discharge, and warned 
against a of instances. 

The full Dr. Crossman's letter 
follows: 


a 


be hos- 


or 


cases 


been par- 


and 


recurrence these 


text of 


to the fact that 
hospital, under the provi- 
sions of Section (3), World War Vet- 
Act, 1924, as amended, necessitates 
a compliance with not any but with 
all of the conditions which are specified 
in the said Section of the Act: that is, the 
patient must have been 


1. Attention is invited 





cise from 
202 
erans’ 


one 


continuously hos- 


pitalized for a period of one year; it must 
he the opinion that arrest will not be 
reached by further hospitalization; dis- 


charge of the claimant from hospital must 
not be prejudicial to himself or his family: 
and the beneficiary must not be feasible 
for training. 

Duty of Medical Officer. 


2. It is the clear duty of the Medical 
Officer in Charge to give intelligent and 
conscientious consideration of the individ- 
ual circumstances in these cases. The at- 
tention of the Central Office is being drawn 
to the increasing number of cases in 
which patients having been given a dis- 
charge from hospital under the provisions 
of General Order No. 321 are found to 


have an arrested tuberculosis within a few 
weeks after hospital discharge. 
dent that good judgment in the considera- 
tion of such not have led to 
the conclusion that these patients could 
not have reached arrest by further hospi- 
talization. It should have been the duty of 
the hospital head in such have 
continued such claimants in the hospital 
until their condition had definitely been 
arrested. This would not only have been 
in the interest of the claimant himself, 
but it would have obviated the embarragss- 
ment and administrative confusion which 
were cnused by giving the claimant a dis- 
charge under General Order No. 321. For, 
under the terms of that General Order, 
such claimants are given a_ temporary 
total rating for three years. If arrest of 
the condition evident within short 
time after discharge from hospital, the 
question of the propriety of the contin- 
uance of the temporary total rating is im- 
mediately raised. 
Responsible for Welfare. 

38. <A proper consideration of the con- 
ditions which are specified in Section 202 
(3) would make it evident that a claimant 
fulfilling those conditions would, in most 
cases, be in a necessarily serious state. 
Thus, it is evident that a claimant who 
has been continuously hospitalized for a 
year and whose condition cannot be ar- 
rested by further hospitalization could ap- 
propriately be considered to present a con- 
dition with a poor prognosis. Where it is 
definitely the conscientious opinion that 
further hospitalization will not advantage 
a claimant, and particularly cases 
where the prognosis is definitely unfavor- 
able, it is proper to release such claim- 
ants their homes in order that they 
may have the benefit of society of rela- 
tives and friends. But where it is be- 
lieved that further hospitalization will con- 
tinue to improve the tuberculosis, and 
that arrest will come about within a rea- 
sonable time, it should be the duty of the 
Medical Officer in Charge not to discharge 
@ claimant under these circumstances, but 
rather to encourage him, for his own sake, 
to remain in the hospitaf. i1n short, the 
hospital head should kéep in mind that 
the Bureau has a duty to perform to these 


It is evi- 


cases would 


cases to 


is a 


in 


to 


beneficiaries; that the Bureau is respen- 
sible for their welfare; that a proper Ats- 


charge of such duty consists of appro- 
priate advice and sensible action in cir- 
cumstances of the kind here mentioned. 

4. A eclaiman should not be given a dis- 
charge from hospital under the provisions 
of General Order No. 321 simply because 
he asks for such discharge. On the con- 
trary, hospital heads are expected to ad- 
minister the provisions of General Order 
No. 321 with intelligent and conscientious, 
consideration in the individual cases, and 
they will hereafter be held 
for the administrative confusion which re 
sults from the iinproper diseharge of this 
type of beneficiary from hospital. 


accountable 


Changes Are Announced 
In Money Order Service 





Changes affecting money order business 


have been announced by the Post Office 
Department as follows: 

Establishment of offices at Gustavus, 
Alaska, and international offices at Ros- 
coe, California, and Columbia, Utah, and 
the discontinuance of the offices at Kildare 


Meacham 
tria, Texas. 


and Lake, New York, and Fous- 
The changes become effective 
July 1, the Department announced, except 
ing the New Yerk and Tenis, 


Which become effective June 1d, 1026. 


offices in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





U.S. Army Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 





| 

Second Lieutenant Wilbur Floyd Keller, 
Sanitary Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty at Denver, Colo. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Medical Administrative Corps Reserve 
ordered to active duty at Denver, Coio.: 
lst Lt. Harrison Raymond Bryan, Ist Lt. 
Joseph Whitley Sebastian, 2nd Lt. James 
Alanson Smith, 2nd Lt. Herman Luther 
Sughrue. 

Second Lieutenant Frank Joseph Walter, 
Medical Administrative Corps HReserve, 
ordered to active duty at Denver, Colo. 

Captain Willis Is. Teale, 8th Engineers, 
from Fort Bliss, Texas, to St. Louis, Mo. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
Signal Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty, at San Francisco, Calif. Capt. Albert 
Burton, Capt. Nemo Secondus Jolls. 

Second Lieutenant Robert R. Martin, 
Infantry, from Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind., to Brooks Field, Texas. 

Captain Elroy S. J. Irvine, Corps of En- 
gineers, from assignment with Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D. C., to 
Chief of Engineers. 





Captain Edgar FP. Sorensen, Air 
froin Kelly Field, Texas, to McCook 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Service, 
Field, 


Captain Henry H. Cameron, Cavalry, 
from Northfield, Vt., to Fort D. A. Russeil, 
Wye. 


Second Lieutenant Philip Schwartz, 
Ordnance Department, from Fort Monroe, 
Va., to Brooks Field Texas. 


Major Charles G. Souder, Medical Corps, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to Wuash- 
ington, D. C. 


Leave of absence for three months 
granted Colonel George S. Goodale, In- 
fantry. 


Leave of absence for two months granted 
First Lieutenant Clarence F. Horton, Air 
Service. 

Leave of absence for month and 
15 days granted First Lieutenunt Harold 
A. Cooney, Field Artillery. 

Leave of absence for one month 
granted Captain 
ney, Field Artillery. 

Colonel Harry LaT. Cavenaugh, Cavalry, 
from Philippines, to Atlanta, 

Resignation of Second Lieutenant James 
Edward Boudreau, Infantry, accepted. 

Tirst Lieutenant Francis P. Simpson, 
Infantry, from Fort Benning, Ga., to Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 

Second Lieutenant 


one 


15 
Gur- 


and 


days Augustus M. 


Ga. 


ae 


Grovener Charles, 


3rd Infantry, from Fort Snelling, Minn., 
to Canal Zone. 
Brigadier General Joel Ernest Gold- 


thwait, Medical Corps Reserve, ordered to 
uctive duty at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

First Lieutenant James D. Carter, Philip- 
pine Scouts (Infantry), Fort 
N. J., to Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieutenant Henry August Frese, 
Air Service Reserve, ordered to 
duty at Kelly Field, Texas. 

Major Chirles R. Baxter. Ordnance De- 
partment, from Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Washington, D. Cc. 

Leave of absence for one month granted 
Major Norman P. Morrow, Ficld Artillery. 

So much of paragraph 37, Special Orders, 


Monmouth, 


active 


No. 52, as orders the folliowing-named offi- 
cers from their present assignment to 
Hawaiian Department, revoked: First 


Lieutenant Victor E. Biehm, Fort Logan, 
Colo.; First Lieutenant Arthur R. Nichols, 
Fort Douglas, Utah. ; 

Paragraph 36, Special Orders, No. 52, 
ordering [First Lieutenant William H. 
Irvine, Infantry, from Emory University, 
Ga., to Hawaiian Department, revoked. 

So much of paragraph 5, Special Orders, 
No. 54, as orders Second Lieutenant Ber- 
nard F. Luebbermann, 6th Field Artillery 
(1st Division}, Fort Hoyle, Md., to Hawai- 
ian Department. 


Paragraph 17, Special Orders, No. 57, 
ordering Major Carl J. Adler. Infantry, 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Hawaiian De- 


partment, revoked. 

So much of paragraph 5, Special Orders, 
No. 68, as orders the following-named offi- 
cers from Fort Sill, Okla., to Hawaiian 
Department. revoked: First Lieutenant 
Charles R. Forrest; First Lieutenant Wil- 
liam L. Kay, jr.; First Lieutenant William 
H. Jaeger. 


Capt. William J. Black, Infantry. from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Fort Warren, Mass. 
“Each of the following-named officers of 
Infantry from station specified after his 
name to Vancouver Barracks, Wash.: 
Capt. Myles D. Savelle, Detroit, Mich.; 
Cépt. Fred During, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Capt. Gerald B. Robinson, Coast <Artil- 
lery Corps, Aberdeen, Md., to Fort Mon- 


roe, Va. 

Msi. Sgt. Christ M. Johnson, Headquar- 
ters Battery, 59th Coast Artillery, placed 
upon retired list. 

Stf. Sgt. James Quadlin, Medical Depart- 
ment, placed upon retired list. 

Paragraph 19, Special Orders, No. 
directing Tech. Sgt. James L. Thompson, 
Quartermaster Corps, Fort H. G. Wright, 
N. Y., to Fort Williams, Maine, revoked. 


89, 


Wrt. Ofr. Roscoe E. Kelly, from Fort 
Sberidian, [ll., to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paragraph 23, Special Orders, No. 125, 


transferring Wrnt. Ofr. to 
Hawaii, revoked. ' 
First Lieut. George H. Bare, Infantry, to 


Second Division, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Edgar Kirk 


Leave of absence for one month and 15 
days gfanted Major Edwin C. Kelton, 
Corps of Engineers. 

Major George Reily DeBruther, Judge 


Advocate Gentral's 
Washington, D. C., 
with commanding 
Washington. 

Capt. Augustus Manning, 
Military Intelligence Division Reserve, 
ordered to active duty at Washington, D.C. 

First Lieut. Michael K. Kennedy, Medi- 


Department teserve, 
ordered to active duty 


general District of 


Clarence 


cal Corps Reserve, from Washington, D. 
C., to his home, Hoiyoke, Mass. 
Second Liéut. Carlos Hewlett Herne, 


Ordiuince Department Reserve, ordered to 
active duty at Watertown Arsenal, Miss. 
Capt. Walter R. McClure, Infantry, from 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
to Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

Col. Joseph S. Herron, 76th Mield <Artil- 
lery, from Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., to 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Lieut. Col. George W. Enghind, Sixth 


Infantry, from Jefferson Bararcks, Mo., to 
Hartford, Conn. 

First Lieut. Herbert Jesse 
Quartermsatre Corps Reserve, ordered 
active duty at Camp Holabird, Md. 

Lieut. Col. Henry Garfield 
Quartermaster Corps Rese rve” ordered 
active duly at Washington, a © 


bfowland 


to 


Perring, 
lu 











Hamburg is interested in discussions 
now taking place with reference to the 
improvement of shipping on inland water- 
ways in Germany, states a report from | 
Trade Commissioner I. C. Squire at Ham. | 
burg. | 

Since the war inland waterways have 
lost considerable tonnage in comparison 
} with the railways. It is now proposed, 
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Port of Vancouver 
Doubles Commerce 
In Past Five Years 


New Development at Le Havre 
Also Reported to Department 
of Commerce. 


Dry Dock 312 Meters Long 
To Be Completed This Year 


Improvement of Inland Water- 
ways Being Considered in 
Germany. 


The doubling of sea-borne commerce at 
the Port of Vancouver within the pust five 


years, the developments Port of 
Iluvre and 





at the 


Le proposed improvements of 
German inland waterways are the sub- 
jects of three reports involving shipping 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from its representatives abroad. 

In the last five years the total of sea- 
borne commerce of the Port of Vancouver 
has more than doubled, according to ad- 
vices from Consul Lee R. Blohm at Van- 
couver, British Columbia. During the 


same period the number of deep-sea ships 
visiting the port more 
doubled, and the ships 
has increased more than 
The outstanding features 
has been a 


also has than 
trading 
a0 per 
of this 
development 


in the lumber and grain trades and a grati- 


number 
coustwise 
cent. 


growth marked 


fying increase in general cargo of all 
descriptions. 
Growth Is Detailed. 
Five years ago the movement of grain 


through the Port of Vancouver had barely 
begun, and for handling 
this business consisted of one elevator with 


the equipment 


storage capacity of 1,250,000 bushels, and 
one pier equipped with four belts for de- 
livering the grain to ships. Today the 
annual export of grain is approximately 


30,000,000 bushels, and there are 
15 


to ships, while 


five piers 
belts for de- 
the 
five 


and jetties equipped with 
livering grain number 
the 
250,000 bush- 
6,500,000 


of elevators has increased to and 
total storage capacity from 1 
to approximately 

During 
berthage wuceommodation 
Vancouver 
berths, 


be 


els bushels. 


this same five-year 
at 

increased 
additional 4 berths will 
operation the end 
When this happens the shed 
uccummodation 


the 
of 


04 
-0 


period 
Port 
from 


the 
has heen 
an 


into 


and 
brought 
of this year. 


about 


available for 


cargo in 
transit over the wharves of the port will 
have been nearly doubled. 

The harbor commissioners have put a 
terminal railway into operation and ut the | 
end of 1926 they hope to have extended | 
their tracks to North Vancouver, which 
will then be able to take its proper place 
as a portion of the Port of Vancouver 
proper and to share in the future devel- 
opment of that port. 


Port of Harve Developments. 

Although the Port of Le has 
been autonomous only since January 1, 
1925, important results along the 
of port achieved, 
according to consular advices from Huvre. 
Among the most notable are those direetly 
concerned with the improvement of old 
docks and the building of new ones in or- 
der to cope with the ever-increasing com- 
merce of the port. 

In order to accommodate all vessels call- 
ing at Harve the autonomous port authori- 
ties are pushing the work at the Quai de 
Maree. 500 meters of 


Havre 


lines 


development have been 


Which are actually 
In 1927 the port au- 
thorities will begin enlarging the entrance 
to the oil 
present demiunds. 
meters in length, this 
All the finished 
and pumps are now being installed. 

Actually, the 
accessible to vessels 


under construction. 


docks, which is teo narrow for 
The great dry dock, 312 
will 


masonry 


be completed 


year. work is 


most of Havre docks are 


cargo and the great |! 


liners. The total length of docks devoted 
solely to greater navigation enterprises 
total 18,700 meters, and the area of the 
open spaces bordering these docks totals 
225 acres. The port has three passenger | 
docks fitted with tracks along which spe- 
cial trains transport passengers directly 


to and from Paris. 

Hangars and warehouses to the number 
of 40 cover an aggregate of 300,000 square 
meters. One hangar, especially adapted 
to the storage of cotton, is 744 meters long, 
114 meters wide, and 
75,000 meters. 


covers an area of 


square Havre also 
sesses five public warehouses which cover 
of 463,000 


for 


pos- 


an area square meters, 
of coffee, rum, 
cocoa, tea, cotton, hides, cereals and grain. 
There are also five large cold storage ware- 


houses. 


These 


ure used the storage 





The mechanical equipment of the port 
comprises 214 cranes (capacity 1,250 to 
25,000 kilograms), 36 moving cranes (ca- 


pacity 1,250 kilos to the 100 tons), and mod- 
ern grain and coal elevators. 
German Inland Waterways. 


through credits to inland shipping 
readjustment of shipping 
connection with railways, to im- 
At the same time the 
Lippe-Sclten canal from | 


Lippstadt will recon 


com- 
panies and a 
in 
preve this position. 
building of the 


Hamburg to 


rates 


be 
sidered, 


Geodetic Survey Officer 
Ordered to California Project 





Lieutenant J. 


M. Smvvk, of the Coast 
and Geedetic Survey, las been ordered to | 
report at) Bakersficld, California, to or- 


gunice a party for levelling work over | 
the Southern Pacific Railroad from Bakers- 
field to) Mojave, California. They will 
establish new benchmarks, which are used | 
in the measurement of distance above sea: | 
level, and old | 
| 
| 


replace ones. 


Approves Acquisition of Line. 
The (ormnimissivn, 
Division 4, on June 14 authorized the Mur- | 
freesboro- Nashville Southwestern 


Interstate Commerce 


Railroad 





te acquire and operate u line of 
Howard, Hempstead Pike 
AVR, 


railroad in | 


auid Counties, 


+ ment 


Lat 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office || 





The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies before such erpendtiures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest 
decisions with respect to expenditures 
made by the Comptroller General fol- 
low: 

A-11961. Payment of claims to bank- 
rupts. Where of the United 
States is adjudged a bankrupt and a trus- 
tee appointed tu take of his 
assets, payment to said bankrupt of any | 
of the indebtedness of the United | 
to him uuthorized notwith- 
standing a petition of the trustee that he 
allowed to the claim 
granted by the appearing that 
the alleged abandonment in effect 
an assignment of the claim the bank- 


a creditor 


is charge 
portion 
States is not 


be abandon was 


court, it 
was 


to 


rupt’s attorney for the benefit of himself 
and the bankrupt. 
A-12532. Transportation—Dependents of 


Army officer. Where dependents of an 
Army officer do not travel between the 
officer’s old and new statiofi before he is 
relieved from duty at the new station, he 
is not entitled to reimbursement of cost 
of transportation between such stations 
and such change may not be considered 


in computing his reimbursement for the 
cost of travel of his dependents to a subse- 


quent permanent station. » Comp. Gen. 
171; Decision of July 29, 1925, <A-10591. 
A-13295. Contracts—Liquidated dam- 


ages—Findings of fact by contracting offi 
delay period. The 
findings of facts as tou the delay causes by | 
the contracting office: department be- 
ing in accordance with the stipulations 
of the contract, refundment of liquidated 
damages deducted for delay is not author- 


cer—Expenses during 


or 


ized. Mason & Hanger v. United States, 
260 U. S. 323; Penn Bridge Company v. 
United States, 59 Ct. Cls. 892. 

The expenses of a contractor for in- 


surance and wages paid to 
ing periods of dela) 


watchmen dur- | 


claimed to have been 





caused by the United States or by other 
causes, being in the nature of damages, 
are not payable by the United States. H. 
FE. Crook, Inc. v. United States, decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
January 25, 1926. 

A-13693. = Purchases—Driniking water— 
Appropriation “Contingent Expenses, 
United States Consulates, 1925,” held not 
available for purchase of drinking water 
for office use at Tan r, Morocco. Rule 
in 5 Comp. Gen. 90 applied. 

A-123938. (S.) Compensation — Over- 


time——Public Health Service Hospital. An 
employe of a Public Health Service Hospi- 
tal is mot entitled to pay for overtime work 
in the absence of 
in his appointment 
applicable to the hospital. 

A-14000. 


any provision 


the 


therefor 
regulations 


or in 
Traveling expenses—\Mileage— 
Coast Guard. Where an_ officer of the 
Coast Guard attends upon a court or the 
district «attorney in with the 
prosecution of cases in which he has had 
a part, requiring travel 
of but and absence from 
his assigned plaice of duty for a_ portion 
of a day entitled to traus- 
portation not entitled to 
imbursement expenses of 


connection 
such attendance 
short distances 
he is 
and 
of any 


only, 
only, is re- 
sub- 
sistence. 

Where 


attends 


officer of the 
court the 
the 


Guard 
at- 
prosecution 


an Coast 
upon 4 


in 


or district 
connection With 
he has 
travel 
and 


torney 
had a 
from 
absence 


of cases in which 
quiring 
of assigned 
overnight, 
tent 


tion 


part re- 
his place 


therefrom 


substantial 
duty 
mileage if 
for the travel in confirma- 
have been issued. 


is allowable compe- 
orders 


thereof 


There 
head 


Repeated travel. must be 
termination the of the depart- 
that places are in the same vicinity 
and orders, by the head of the de- 
partment or his properly i«uthorized sub- 
ordinate, directing that repeated travel be 
performed within a given area, the places | 
within which having been determined by 
the head of the department to be in 
same vicinity, must name the period dur- 
ing which the travel is to be performed, 
before actual necessary expenses 
ige may be allowable. 


a de- 


by 


either 


the 


and in 





lieu of mile: 


A-14011. (S.) Compensation—Overtime- 
Star route servic The payment of over- 
time to drivers and mechanics on a Gov- 
ernment-operated star route is authorized 
under the provisions of the act of May 
18, 1916, 39 Stat. 161, upon a showing that 
the Postmaster General found such pay- 
ments necessary to the operation of such 
roule. 

A-14192. Contract — Additional work. 
Contract terms providing that no claim 
for compensation for any extra material 
or work is to be made or allowed unless 
the same be specifically agreed upon in | 


writing or directed in writing by the in- 
spector and approved by the Director of | 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, are a con- 
dition that goes rather to form and matter 
for of other provisions for 
the ordering of such extra and for | 
determining the amount of payment there- | 
for, having 

ordered inspector 


record, because 





work 


work been 


the 


such informally | 


by and the action | 


provisionally approved by the director, 
subject to its legality, the charge for the 
extra work, certified by the inspector to | 
be standard tor that locality, allowed os 


upon a quantum meruit—Clark v. United | 
States 95 U. S. 539 | 
Amount charged for an additional lay | 

} 


day on dry dock alleged to be 
further time beyond the 
templated as required to fit certain osvilla- | 
not the 
of for 
the 
being specifically 


due because 
two days con 
tors, allowable, contract provi- 
performance 
sum) charged 
for 
lay days. 

condition—Whether 
subsequent enactment. | 


sions three days not 


for 
installing 


exceeded, and 
dock 
such oscillators including 

A-L4575. Statutory 


in effect, in view of 


being 


} 


| 
! 
| 
urs | 
| 


Where an act provides for the erection | 
of a building upon «a site to be donated, | 
und a later act authorizes the carrying | 
into effect the provisions of existing law 
authorizing the acquisition of land and | 
the erection, enlargement, extension and 


remodeling of public buildings thereon, but 


nothing therein which by express terms, 


repeals or that could be construed 


as re 


pecliing by implication the condition im 
of donation of the 
site, there would be no authority to 


nul the 


posed by the prior law 


such building u site fur’ same 


| has been donated, 


begin | 
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Tax Exemption 
Is Denied Trust for 
Retired Employes 





Claim to Status as Charity Over- 
ruled by Solicitor for Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 


Benefits Are Considered 
As Serving No Public Use 





Foundation Organized in Interest 
of Superannuated Employes of 
Particular Concern. 





The Internal Revenue Bureau has been 
by A. W. to 
tax exemption a or- 
to corporate trusts or founda- 
organized for the benefit 
superannuated employees of a particular 
corporation or interest. 


its solicitor, 
a charitable 


Gregy, 


advised 
refuse 5 
ganization 
of 


tions, sole 


lle suid, in an opinion for the bureau, 
made public June 14, that where the bene- 
fits of such corporate trusts or founda- 


tions were limited to employees of one in- 
there lacking that indefihite 
beneficiaries public 
such us is contemplated by See 
(6) of the Revenue Act of 1924 
prior and subsequent revenue acts. 


Ruling of Solicitor. 


terest, 

of 
charity, 
tion 
and 


was 


ness essential to a 


9 
-o 


Mr. 


sponse 


was made in re- 
an unidentified 
full, as follows: 


Gregg'’s ruling 
to an inquiry 
corporation and reads, 


by 
in 


The opinion of this office is requested 
relative to the taxable status of the M 
Foundation under the provisions of sec- 


tion 231 of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926. 

It that the 
incorporated under the 
of R, without capital 
purposes for which 


formed 


M 
laws 


Foundation was 
of the State 
and that the 
corporation was 


appears 


stock, 
the 
are: 

and 
to 
time be given tu it by any person, persons, 


‘To accept, hold, administer, invest, 
disburse such funds 


as may from time 


or Gorporation for charitable, religious, or 


educativunal purposes, and especially to ac- 
invest, und disburse 


to it for 


hold, administer, 
about to 


cept, 


a fund be given such 


purposes by A in memory of her parents 
B and C. 
‘“"Po receive real and personal property 


by gift, legacy, or devise or charitable, re- 
educational purposes, to hold, 
use, invest, reinvest the same, 
and collect and disburse the income and 
principal thereof for such purposes, in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the donor 
testator in the absence of such di- 
rections, in the discretion of its directors.’* 
It further appears that the entire in- 
come of the M Foundation, after paying 
necessary and expenses inci- 
dental to the administration of the above- 
described fund, is distributed “to men (or 
the men married before 
November 1, 192—) who on January es 
191—. were 50 years of age or over, were 
at the last-named date in the service of 
said © Company and had been in such 
service for 15 or more consecutive years.’ 
No Public 

it that this organization, if 
exempt at all under section 231 (6), is ex- 
empt as a corporation organized and 
erated exclusively for charitable purposes. 
The term “charitable’’ in its legal 
und the it is used in sec- 
tion 231 (6), contemplates some public ben- 
efit indefinite number of per- 


ligious, or 


sell, and 


or or, 


the costs 


widows of such 


Usefulness. 


is apparent 
op- 


sense, 


sense in which 


open to an 
sons. 


Where 
is personal, private, or 


the purpose of an organization 
selfish, it is not in 
« legal sense charitable. In other words, 
it is only where the purpose to be accom 
plished is that of public usefulness, un- 
tainted by personal, private, or selfish con- 
siderations, that, an organization is en- 
titled to exemption the ground that it 
organized and operated exclusively for 
charitable purposes. 


on 


is 


in this connection attention is invited to 


Solicitor’'s Memorandum 1836 (C. B. II-1, 
273) and authorities therein cited. As 
stated by the Supreme Court in the case 
of Trinidad, collector, v. Sagrada, ete. (T. 
D. 3548, [C. B. 111-1, 270]), this exemption 
is granted in recognition of the benefits 
which the public derives from the activi- 
tiesy of organizations of the character 
enumerated in section 231 (6). 


It is the opinion of this office that a cor 
poration whose benefits are limited to the 


| Superannuated employees of a particular 
manufacturer lacks that indefiniteness of 
beneficiaries essential to a public charity 
such as is contemplated by section 231 (6) 
of the Revenue Act of 1924 and the cor- 
responding provisions of prior and subse- 


quent Revenue Acts. 


Russian Forest Concession 
To Lithuania Not Arranged 


In a mail report from Rigu, Commercial 
Attache C. J. Mayer advises the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the 100,000 
siatines forest concession in NRussia which 
Lithuania was to receive by the terms of 
the Treaty has yet 
ranged. Lithuanian reports 
that a delegation was to 
for final arrangements. 
that 0 
proached the Lithuanian government with 


des- 


Peace not heen ar- 


press state 
leave for Moscow 
It is also repurted 
Russu-German company iis &p 
an offer to buy this concession, a proposal 
at Kovne Mr. Mayer states it 
understood a Lithianian company wiht 


formed for the exploitation of the con- 


declined 
is 

he 
cession. 


Parcel Post Rate Fixed 
For Transit to Macao 


The Post Otlice Department announces, 
effective inunediately, parcel post pack- 
ages up to a weight limit of 11 pounds 
will be accepted for delivery to Matae 
when prepaid at the postage rate of 14 
cents a pound or fraetion thereof, plus 
the transit rates for dispatch via Hong- 
kong, China, as follows: 

One, 2 and 3 pounds, 30 cents; 4 to 7 
pounds, 40 cents, and & to 11 pounds, 
50) cents. 


Fund Reached High War Total. 


The Treasury’s general fund—its cash 
balanmee on whieh cheeks are drawn 
renebed a total during the World War of 
ST,1ES, 109,484.76, while the aver amount 





on hand ranges how less than $300,00g,000. 


( 











DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 


of the 
y ~ ° ~ ie" 
U.S. Treasury 
At Close of Business, June 11 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts 


Internal revenue receipts 





$2,558, 


tneome und profits tax 5,911,583.97 
Miscel. in. revenue 1,068, 984.07 
Miscellaneous receipts 1,519,611.17 
eneeenemnncnncencll 

Total ord, reepts. $11,059,027.10 

I’ublic debt receipts 4,092,200.00 

| Linlance previvus day 250,800,232.81 














Total $265, 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures $10,899, 881.88 
Interest on public debt 648,553.29 
Itefunds of receipts 788,134.07 
} Panama Canal 8,564.28 
Operations in special acts. 55,204.43 
Adjusted serv. certi. fund 49,002.00 


Total ordin. expenedit. 


Other public debt expend. 
Balance today 24 
Total $265 





2,399, 





U.S. Navy Orders 


Lieut. William H. Meyer, detached U. S 
S. S-49; to Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. Fi. 
Lieut. Arthur C. Smith, detached Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to Ree. Ship, 


; Boston, Mass. 


ES. 


Columbia University, New York. 





Ensign Virginius R. Roane, order 





11, 1926, to U. S. S. Chewink revoked; to 
continue duty U. S. S. Oklahoma. 

Ensign Edward W. Young, detached 
S. S. MeFarland; to temp. duty U. S. 8S. 
Chewink. 

Lt. Comdr. William H. Whitmore (MC), 
detached Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., 


to Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 
Lieut. Benton V. D. 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 





rs, 


Lt. (jg) Guy Chadwick, Lt. (jg) Francis 
A. Packer, Lt. (jz) Willis N. Roge 
(jg) Norman O. Schwien, Lt. (jg) 


William 
Sullivan, detacheg Naval Academy; 


detached 


detached 


Ensign Walter M. Graesser, 
Nav. Torp. Sta., Newport, R. 1; to U 
S. Mississippi. Orders April 28, 1926, 
i U. S. S. Billingsley .revoked. 
Eensign Homer I’. Hudson, 
Naval Academy: to U. S. 8. McFarland. 


Ss 


Scott (MC), detached 


399 


29 
832. 


May 


Bo 


Lt. 


to 


Ss. 
to 


U. S. 8S. Kanawha; to Naval Retag. Sta., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lieut. Hugh A. Phares (SC), detached 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif., to Div. 30, 
Dest. Sqdns, Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Henry R. Oster (CC), detached 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., to Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch. Gun. John A. Lemanski, detached 
U. S. S, New York, to Nav. Ammun. 


Depot, St. Juliens Creek, Va. 
Bosn. Milo Hazard, 
modified. To U. S. S. 

Ch. Gun. George 


Vireo. 


orders May 6, 


1926, 


A. Cruze, detached U. 


S. S. New Mexico: to U. §, S. Seagull. 

Pay Clk. Frank R. Briggs, detached 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., to Rec. Ship, 
Boston, Mass. 

Pay Clk. George A. Looby, detached Rec. 
Ship, Boston, Mass.; to Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Rear Adml. Richard G. Davenport, U. 
30, 1926, at Wash- 


N., retired, died May 
ington, D. C. 


Ss . 


Iensign Luther S. Schmidt, U. S. N., 
died June 2, 1926, at Pensacola, Fla. 

Capt. William J. Littell (SC), U. S. N., 
died at New York. 

The following Nav yorders have been 


announced: 
College, Wash., D. 
S. Dobbin. 

Comdr. Milton 
Dist.; to Coast 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Comdr. Anthony J. James, to dt 
Nav. Dist., Boston, Mass. 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas Baxter, 
“Yard, Boston, Mass.; to aide 
Subm. Divs., Battle Flt. 

Lt. Comdr. Oliver L. 
mand U. 8. S. S-15; to Naval 

Lt. Comdr. Edward E. Hazlett, j 
U. 8S. S. Rigel; to Naval 
Newport, R. I. 

Lt. Comdr 
det. U. 
Communications. 


<3 
S. Davis, det. 


Pacifie Commun. 


det. 


on 


Benpamin V. 








12th 


Downes, det. 


Capt. Robert Henderson, det. Army War 
to command U. 8S. 


Nav. 


Officer, 


ity 


Ist 


Navy 
sta ff, 


r., 


com- 
Academy. 
det. 
War College, 


MeCandlish, 
S$. S. Milwaukee; to Office of Naval 


Lt. Comdr. Isaac C. Shute, det. U. S. S. 
Vestal; to Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. 
| Lieut. Charles A. Armstrong, det. U. 
S. 8S. Kittery; to Navy Yard, Charleston, 
m.. <, 
' Lieut. Merrill Comstock, det. U. S. S. 
V-1; to Naval Academy. 
Lieut. George C. Ellerton, det. Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to U. S. S. Kittery. 
Lieyt. William LL. Marsh, det. from 3rd 
Nav. Dist.; to resignation accepted Aug. 
6G, 1926. 
Lieut. John G. Nicklas, det. Train Sad. 
1, Fit. Base Force; to Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. On Sept. 10, 1926, relieved all 
active duty to home. 
| Lieut. Myron 'T. Richardson, det. Naval 
; War College, Newport, f. 1; to 8rd Nav. 
| Dist. 
| Licut. Hugo F. Sasse, det. U. S. S. 
| Moody; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 
| Licut. George Sehneider, det. U. S. SS. 
Dobbin; to Navy Yard, Phila, Pa. 
| Lieut. George C. Weldin, det. U. S. S. 








Pennsylvania; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash, 
Lieut, Everest A. Whited, det. U. S. S. 
; Idiho; to asst. Dist. Commun. Officer, 
Cordova, Alaska.« 
| Lt, (jg) Hallock G. Davis, det. Ottice 
| Naval Commun.; to U. S. S. Barker. 
Lt. jg) Henry L. Parry, ors. May 20, 
| 1926, modified. To U. 8. Ss. 8-22 
Lt. jg) Franeis Hf. Stubbs, det. U. S. S. 
| $-49; to U. S. S. S-13. 
Lt. Js) Walter KF. Weidner, ors. May 20, 
1926, modified. To U. S. S. 8.3. 
H Lieut. (jg) Timothy Ff. Wellings, det. 
Oftice Nav. Commun.; to U. S. S. Brooks. 
Ensign Howell C. Fish, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Flat; to temp. duty U 
S. S. Chewink. 
| ensign Joseph F2. M. Wood, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta. N. O. B., Hampton Rds., Va.: 


} to Crane Ship, No. 1 


5S. 5. Kanawha. 


3rd. Nay, Dist.; to Nay. Hosp., 
| Island, Phila., Pa. 
Lieut. Robert W. Thomas (M. ¢ 
Nav. Air Sta., San Digeo, Calif.; 
i 


(Ix, Kearsarge). 
Lt. Comdr. Carl A. Broddus (M. C.) det. | 20d wrappings 


League 


roe 
to 


det. 
Uv. 
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Revision of Rates 


On Oil and Grease 
Prescribed in Order 


I. C. C. Finds Existing Freight 
Schedules to Colorado Points 
Unreasonable. 


Commissioner Woodlock 
Files Dissenting Opinion 


ab 





Reparations Awarded on Ship- 
ments From Kansas, Oklahoma, 
, Texas and Wyoming. 


Freight rates on petroleum products, in- 
from 
Texas, and 
& Rio 
Colorado, 


cluding lubricating oils and greases, 


points in Kznsas, Oklahoma, 


Wyoming to points on the Denver 


Grande Western © Railroad in 


were fuund unjust and unreasonable by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a decision made public pn June 14, dated 
June Reasonable rates for the future 
were prescribed and reparation was 
awarded for shipments made under the 
old rates. 

The full text of the conclusions ex- 
pressed by Division 4 and of a dissenting 
opinion by Commissioner Woodlock, fol- 
low: 

We find that the rates assailed from 
the following points and points grouped 
therewith and taking the same rates, to 
the destinations shown, were, are, and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the 


extent they exceeded or may exceed the 
rates indicated: From Augusta, ‘Tulsa, 
and Fort Worth to Delta and Montrose 
$1.01, and to Hotchkiss $1.10; to Monte 
Vista from Augusta 74.5 cents, and from 
Tulsa and Fort Worth 77 cents; from 
ort Worth to Glenwood Springs, Rifle 
and Grand Junetion 93 cents prior to 
February 1, 1926; and from Casper to 


Delta and Montrose 74 cents, to Hotchkiss 
83 cents, to Monte Vista and Alamosa 69.5 
cents, to Antonito 77 cents, to Canon City, 
45 cents, to Westcliffe and Buena Vista 54 
cents, and to Salida 51 The Rio 
Grande objected to the prescribing in this 
case of joint rates and the cd@pplainant 
and interveners not concerned as to 
the character of the rates but only with 
the amounts. We will not require that 
the rates above mentioned be published 
as joint rates but only that the amounts 
thereof be not exceeded for the through 
transportation. 


cents. 


are 


Damages Found. 


find that complainant and 
made shipments from’ points 
in the origin territory here under consid- ~ 
eration to the destination points’ above 
specified and paid and bore the charges 
thereon, that they have been damaged to 
the extent of the differences between the 
chargs paid and those that would have 
accrued at the rates herein found reason- 
able, and that they are entitled to repara- 
tion on shipments moving within the two- 
year periods prior to the dates upom which 
the complaint or the petitions of imterven- 
tion, respectively, were filed. Complainant 


We further 
interveners 


a 


and interveners should comply with rule 
V of the rules of practice. Evidence as 
to the paying and bearing of freight 


charges on shipments which have moved 
since the hearing, or upon shipments mov- 
ing prior to the hearing as to which such 
evidence is lacking upon the record as now 
constituted, may be supplied by affidavits 
if defendants not object, otherwise the 
will be for further hearing upon 
the question of reparation. An appropriate 
order will be entered. 


case set 


Commissioner 
I can not 
reached by 


Woodlock, dissenting: 
concur in the conclusions 
the majority. This case rep- 
resents a further step toward the disrup- 
tion of the Colorado common point ad- 
justment which referred to in the dis- 
sent of Commissioner Lewis to the report 
in the Jewel Company cited, in 
which I joined. My disagreement with 
the majority report is based on the same 
general principles which prompted thas 
dissent. 


is 


Case 





Customs Court Fixes 
Rates on Glassware 


Prices for Tariff Levies Noted 
in Reappraisement Rulings 
at New York. 





The United States Customs Court at 
New York on June 14 handed down reap- | 
praisement dectsions (Circulars Nos. 36603 ~ 
to 36617), fiximas the correct tariff values 
on the followings: classes of incoming mer- 
chandise. 


Glassware, imported from Haida, Czecho- 


slovakia, by L. Bamberger & Co., of New- 
ark, N. J.;  thimt paper, imported from 
Plauen, Germany, by the Whiting, Pat- 
terson Company, of Baltimore: formic 
avid, imported from Oestrich-Rheingau, 
Germany, by the Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical 
tapestry, 


Company, of New 
irnported from 


York. wool 
Paris, by Will- 
jam, Haim, of New York; amyl aceate, im- 
ported from London by the M. de Mattia 
Chemicals, Ime., of New York; gelatine, 
imported from Marseilles, France, by the 
KF. H. Shallus Company, of Baltimore: 
hsdrosulphite, imported from Amsterdam, 


Holland, by H. <A. Metz & Company, of 
New York: paramino-benzoic acid, im- 
ported from Hoechst, Germany, by tho H. 
A. Metz Laboratories, Inc., of New York; 


cutlery, imported from Solingen, Germany, 


by J. A. Henekels, Inc. of New York; tin- 
sul Wire, imported from Lyons, France, 
by N. Bequie, of New York; sewimge ma- 


chines, imported from Nurnberg, Germany, 
by L. Bamberger & Co, of Newark, N. J; 
linen piece goods, imported from Ghent, 
Belgium, by Cohen, Goldman & Co., of New 
York; winding machines, 
Chemnitz, Germany, the Stone & | 
Downer Company, of Boston: radiator © 
valves, imported from West Toromto, Can- | 
ada, by the C. A. Dunham Co., of Chicago, 9 
paper, imported from Ran- 
lieim, Norway, by the F. H. Shallus Com- 
pany, of Baltinoere. 


imported from “ 
by 


Justices Sullivan, Brown, Fischer, Wel- 
ler, Waite amd Young rendered the degi- 
sions in these reappraisement casem 






, 
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P Approzinatcy 16,000 bills have been introduced thus far this session and are 
m. the respective committees to which they were originally referred. If a bill | 
comb than private claim and pension) does not appear in the following list it means | 
that bill is still in committee. Italicized words indicate — action taken on bills | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Mercantile Business. H. R. 8200. Mr. regualr army and navy of Civil War. To establish additional land offices. 
Knutson, Minn. Prohibit use of words Mar. 27 passed House. Passed Senate Passed Senate May 20. Referred to Ss. 
Army and Navy in advertising. Re- with amendments May 27. Sent to con- Com. on Public Lands. 
ported to House May 6. H. Rept. 1091. ference June 1, Conference report | National Forests, agreements between 
Migratory Bird Refuges, establish. H. R. agreed to June 10. States for conservation of forests and 
7479. Mr. Anthony. Reported from | H. R. 8815; Mr. Fulier: Civil War pensions. water supply. H. R. 9039. Mar. 29 
Agriculture Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. Passed House Feb. 26. Passed Senate passed House. Reported to Senate Apr. 


design for distinctive. S. 1115. Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Dis- fe 4 
trict of Columbia Feb. 17, 1926. 8. Con. Res.—Senate Concurrent 


Teachers’ Retirement. H. R. 12266. Passed | | 7¢¢solution. 


{ 
| S.—Senate Bill. 
| 
| 
House May 24. Pasesd Senate with | S. J. Res.—Senate Joint Resolw- 


that have been reported from committee. 
Ag@iéulture. Export plant progucts, au- 
thofize Secretary to certify free from N. Y. To regulate interstate apd foreign 


« 2 tion, 
° amendment June 3. House concurs in 
disease. H. R. 6241. Mr. Haugen. commerce in coal. Reported from Com. 


7 S. Res.—Se tion. 
Senate amendment June 7, S.R Senate Resolution 


Workmen's Compensation Bill. H. R. a Rept.—Senate Committee Re- 
487. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. Creating in- we Sg 








May 21. Passed Senate June 3. ate Apr. 3. Passed Hovse June 2. 





farm praglucts Passed Senate June 9 
of Congress, fixing commencement of Refered House Com. on P. O. and P. R. 


» . 1296 Conn. For contracts received from either | py, RR 11948: 

ee ee mouse June 7. H. hem. io Army or Navy. Apr. 14 passed Senate. | 
Air Service: S. 3321. A bill to increase P 
the efficiency of the Air Service of the 


assed House amended June 7. Sent 





aaa. or an . 91; MclI on Education and Labor May 6. Report | 402, House. S. 2607; Mr. Brookhart. | with amendments May 27. Sent to con- 10. S. Rept. 618. 

ricultural Credits. S. 4191; Mr. Mc ean, filed May 12. S. Rept. 812. f Feb. 17, 1926—Mr. Norbeck, Committee ference June 1. Conference report > > 988 Mr. Mores 

Conn. A bill to amend the agricultural . 7 ons > " H,. R—House of Representatives Nebraska City. H. R. 9832. : 

ait t of 1923. R ted from Com .Coast Guard. H. R. 5026; Mr. Parker, surance fund. Reported to House Apr. Bul on Agriculture and Forestry, with agred to June 9. head, Nebr., granting an\ easement on 
0 923. or F 2 . Fay ape . ‘ “ a \ . . - ad, Nebr., é 
Sy act c ep : N. Y. Appropriation for construction of 12. H. Rept. 850. 4 amendments. (Report No. 192.) Omnibus Pension Bill. H. R. 10314; Mr. Shit . A ican Legion Post 
"Banking and Currency May~10. 5S. : “ : E a ’ . . —r 4 H. Con. Res.—House Concurrent om . . ‘ Public Land to meric 4 
7 : . ‘ ten vessels. Passed House May 17. | Trustees and\Committee. H. R. 12217, Mr. | ; 1147. Mr. Robinson, Ark. To estab- Fuller, Ill. Passed House Mar. 26. : 9 ¢ ded ssed House. 
Rept. 804. Recommitted to Committee es Meas “3 1 . ‘ ‘ Resolution. ' " . : aawis be No. 8 Mar. 29, amended, pass - 
Banking ahd Currency May 27 Passed Senate wit amendments June3. | Gibson, Vt.) No person appointed by any | H. J, RetmHouse Joint Resrution lish Game Sanctuaries, ete. Passed | H. R. 12532; Mr. Leatherwood, Utah. Referred to S. Com. on Public Bldgs. 
an. a & ad eae ae ae Approved June 10. Public Law 368. | court as committee or trustee if such cr 9 ee ee . Senate June 3. Referred H. Com. on | Granting pension to Indian War soldiers. , ahs S 
Hi. RR. 11768; Mr. Taber, N. Y. To regulate E , eens: So de Caaie ek maton eG: conmanit H. Res.—House Resolution. Lediouttune |  Seemected from‘Cem, on Pensions dune &. | homer &. 1914. Mr. Dill, directing re- 
* oR7- Thay © | ‘rs s ser gx as : =e P eK - Agric re. -portec nt ° “ns S. > ee r ; ‘ 
importation of milks and cream. Re- Coinage. H. K. 3267; Mr. Thayer, Mass. | : ; : H. Rept.—House Committee Re- - Bete : a survey of certain public lands within 
is : Coinage of 14 pieces. Referred ir Com- tee of as many as five non compos Misbranding of Articles in Commerce, to | S. 4059; Mr. Norbeck. Granting increase : ; 
ported to House June 9. H. Rept. 1481. ; ; : d | mentis person Reported to House dune we j of pensions to certain soldiers, etc., of State of Washington. Passed Senate 
, ‘ ‘ ag feic a | 2 s »rsons, t t OUSE ‘tie c 7 . | nay > , . sad > ‘ s -erte ‘ “rs, = 

H. R. 9268; Mr. Stevenson, 5. ©. Agricul- ears a eee a oe 11.” HU. Rept. 1436 The signature of the President is prevent. H. R. 3904. Mr. esi - i cet 1 Wars. Reported from Com. on Apr. 3. Referred to H. Com. on Public 
tural credits; amend act. Passed House ures. Mar. 22 reported. H. Rept. 596. aed aco sie an. / ‘ required upon bills and joint resolu- ported fram Interstate and Foreign Com. | os = F rea m CoM. Lands 
Nay 17. Reported to Senate June 8&8 Colorado River;. License under’ water Education. S. 8533; Mr. Phipps, — | tions but not upon concurrent reso- merce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17,| Pensions Apr. 29. 8. Rept. 712. Sa 9306. M H 1 Oreg. 
= : . oe : ae “ : : . . <tensi ‘ Sducé | j ce . 1 2 ; - Sabin . & te hy: irect- | Timber. H. R. r. Hawley, ’ 
S. Rept. 1016. . power act, suspend authority of Federal | — eee wks eukenu = Educ oe lutions or resolutions adopted by a House. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. | Petroleum: Ss. Res: of, ra Direct a Fein side at Chae Passed 

@. 1472. Mr. Frazier, N. Dak. To pro- Commission to issue, until! Feb. 1, 1928. Reported from Com. on Education and single house. Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- ing the Federal Trade Commisison to in- sale of timber on ‘ 

“¥ide for Dairying and Livestock Ex- _ J. Res. 4. Passed Senate Dec. 22,| Labor May 8. S. Rept. 782. Legislation intended to become a merce. Mar. 9, réported with amend- vestigate and report to the Senate on connie ea-agee 
periment Station. Reported to Senate | 925. ‘Referred to Interstate and For- a ee a east permanent part of the body of law ments. S. Rept. 308. the advances recently made in the price | Watersheds. 8S. 675. Mr. on a a 
May 19. S. Rept. 884. eign Commerce Jan. 5, 1926 ike ae ts. ery at of the United States is embodied in| | Mississippi River: Extend time for bridge, - — ni ae ae —- ee ee a nye 

H. R. 9389; Mr. Sinclair, N. Dak. To pro- . P ¥ ‘ | _ to House May 25. - Rept. 1335. bills; actions of an administrative na- S. 927. Passed Senate Jan. 7, 1926. Re- other petroleum products, ete. Reporte Utah, to protect watershed. asse 
. R. 9389; } 2 lair, N. Di > ae Conspiracy, S. 2119, Mr. King, Utah; de- | Farm Loan Act. H. R. 9269: Mr. Steven- Hise skh Gk tacedtinaiions. oF. Calle ' ferred to Interstate and Foreign Com- | 
ae for ae zat a a . ae | fining conspiracy to commit offenses son, &. C. To amend Par. 2 of Sec. 7. jigs indovmetion Sictas contineing | gerce Jan. &. 1926. House Philippine Islands: Alien crews authorize Public Parks. National Military. 
miént station. Reported to House . against the Government. Referred 5S. asse 5 May 17 a : : cr ‘oii , » mat — " sige Rh ae ae 
: H. Rept. 1400. — a p Ps ac = feos ae House a 17. = to Sen application are embodied in resolu- Monongahela River: Clairton and Glass- aa i a for ; aa oan te 9045; Mr. Bland, Va. To aa near 
- + . " 4 | . . ere | eee »» ate May 27. S. Rept. 947. tions ‘t, Pa., bride H. R. 85 - » 7081; Mr. Strong o ansas. assec Frederickburg, Va. Reported from Com. 

H.AR, 11422; Mr. Vinson, Ga. Cotton crop M: 18. Senate Re N 44 - » i ‘ -_ " ; | tions. port, Pa., bridge. . R. 8513. Mr. Kelly. k 2 rederickburg, Va. 
iia. Passed House June 7. a. re . na ; oo : ied Farm Products Postage. S. 949; Mr. Har- | When agmeasure is reported from Passed House Mar. 1. Reported to and | House Mar. 15. on Military Affairs Apr. 9. H. Rept. 814. 

s. ass . « } g a ropos : is ~ T ° > rate ste . . . } - rat ‘ r 7 or 
Agriculture Department Information; H. | i a a ae a nt a : ‘Sieniliins ris, Ga. To reduce rate of postage on a committee it«takes it place on the passed Senate with amendment May 11. | H. R. 4789. Mr. Wainwright, N. Y. Pro- H. I. 11324. Mr. Byrns, Tenn. To estab- 
. resident, ice President, and } ers ve at ; os m 2 eT . Sao sl hanes : ae S e 
R. 10129; Mr. Ketcham, Mich. Expand- Legislative Calendar and is taken up| | House accepts Senate amendments | Viding for beard of visitors to inspect lish national Military park at Fort Dom 
ing in foreign field by diffusing useful “ ’ . s _ for consideration on the floor in turn. | May 13. and report on conditions in P. I. Re- elson, Tenn. Reported from Com. of 
Ticiatinn, Passed Staats Age. 7. ‘ "aa ‘ : at a a | Farmer’s Cooperative. 8. 2965; Mr. Cap- It may be called up out of turn by | Motor Transportation. S. 3894. Mr. Reed ported to House May 25. H. Rept. 1301. Militaty Affairs May 8. H. Rept. 1147. 
PRR Tae tae , | S- J. Res. 9. Passed Senate Feb. 15,/ per, Kans. To present discrimination ray At , ’ : Ait sin een ieee i caeiar aa 1am Service: %. 4502; Mr. Miller, RT, 2 : 

®. 9473. Mr. McNagy. Same as H. R. 1926. Reported from Elections Com zainst by Board of Trade ; fol bo Oe ee ee Pa. To regulate interstate commerce by | Postal Service: H. R. 4502; Mr. % Sequoia National. H. R. 9387. Mr. Bar- 
10129. Reported to Senate Apr. 24. S. | ek, 4, 1926: I 36°. H are igainst by Board of Trade and similar Calendar, or by special rule brought motor busses. Passed Senate May /10 Wash. Firearms non-mailable. assed cer, Cae. Té revises boundary of 
el a eee Feb. 24, 1926; Report 362. House. / associations. Passed Senate Apr. 19. | in by the Committee on Rules. i = tae ae ai , | House May 19. Referred to S. Com..on ed ae oa e 
Rept. 659. | H. J. Res. 164; Mr. White of Kansas. | Federal Reserve Pension Fund. E. 3657; ; Pa Ee P. O. and P. R = raat Tee Maye. See ee 

Aircraft. Air Mail Service: Hangars and Reported from Election of Prestdent, Mr, McLean, Conn, To incoroprate same 7 | Foreign Com. 5 ‘ ; a a tiie we eae) Sek oe Pubic Lands. 

i : , vev | op ret . ; 2 ‘ i ‘ i > | : ; > san > S. 4224. é Title of an ac : . 
fiving fields, pay Reno, Nev., anc other Vice President, and Representatives in and define functions. Reported from |  ‘itional judge in Pennsylvania. Passed | Muscle Shoals Bill. H. R. 11602. Reported a vei ‘ aaa a : f a ieee S. 4258: Mr. Shortridge. Revise boundary 
: @ j 7 ~— ae * " “aa ™ } ieee en > é rove “eb. 23, regul s Ste Pe Ss. ‘ 
cities for amounts xpended | in construc Conggress Feb. 17, 1926; Report No. 311.| Com. on Banking May 5. S. Rept. 751. Senate Apr. 10. to House Apr. 26. H. Rept. 980. pte aA 1 is ra j or c ah and change name of Sequoia. Reported 
tion and maintenance. 8S. 766. House. Foreign Commerce Service. H. R. 3 : S. 1490. Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. Provide | S. 4106. Mr. Deneen, Ill. To authorize ae a hi _ sa to Senate June 4. S. Rept. 995. 

H.-R. 10827. Mr. Morin, Pa. To provide i Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws. H. Mv. Hoch. Kans To establish bureau for appointment of additional judge in Secretary of War to execute lease. Re- Postal Rates May ‘ ‘Sinee: Shen if. R. ih048. bur. Dave ? 
more effectively for eS ial ee a R. 4070; Mr. Tayler, W. Va. Ref. com. of. Passed House Apr. 13. Reported to Western District, State of New York. ported to Senate Apr. 29. S. Rept. 672. | H. R. 12061. ‘Same as S, 4224. Reported to ‘Tenn, ‘To establish National stake 
Passed House May 5%. a i cts on Judiciary Mar. 5. Reported with |  genate Apr. 29. S. Rept. 711 Passed Senate Apr. 22. | Narcotic Conference in Philadelphia in House May 11. H. Rept. 1157. Park at Stone River, Tenn Passed 

9° 30 -onference Jt » 4. . e | ota eke sae 3 =, n see G6 rovi ee 4. er : > ‘ . trei Ye ali c « « , ” , . 
ee a ae acc Mc Amendments. H. Rept. 459. Foreign Debt. H. R. 11848. Mr. Burton, | S- 475. Mr. Cummins, Iowa. Additional ; 1926, provide United States participation i oe ee age oy gestern House May 13. Referred Sen. Com. on 

Army: cere recs tomes ‘ a - Contempts, relating to; S. 1035. Passed Ohio. To authorize settlement of indebt- judge of district court for Iowa. Passed in H. J. Res. 65; Mr. Linebefger. Passed Biota nba omens — gy a = Military Affairs. 

Swain, S. C. To encourage deve ee Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Reported to House edness of French Republic to the U. 8 Senate Apr. 10. | House Dec. 21, 1925. Com. on Civil Service Apr. 5. H. Rept. ea ‘ Nati 1 Milit Park. S. 2479 
Reported to House J > 7. H. Rept. 1890. + oF ies Shae rs ones i ations * ‘ . a trtelniw ‘ } 776 estport National Military Park. S. 2479; 
aueec ven to How : oar < van May 26. H. Rept. 1313. Pased House June 2. Referred Sen. Com. | S. 227, Mr. McLean, Conn. To provide | National Banks:. Branch banking, con- a Mr. Reed, Mo. State of Missouri. Mar 

Navy Aeronautics. H. R. 12 Mr. Vin Contractor's Credit. ‘S. J. 47; Mr. McLean, on Finance . for ait additional judge. Passed Senat solidation of associations, improve facil- | H. R. 12211; Mr. Hogg, Ind. Pay for trans- Mr. R cane > Miss . 
son. Ga. To encourage development. Re- on Finance. an ¢ al judge. assed Senate ae ‘ 3 ce j es arias ies 4 ke : 10 passed Senate; referred to H. Com. on 
son, . aatiiement of debe of Serbs, Apr. 22 ties and protect. H, R. 2; Mr. McFad- porting foreign mail. Referred Sen. Com. fairs Me 27 tea’ 4 

Croats and Slovenes Passed House | Judicial Code. H. R. 8126. Mr. Beers, I | den. Passed House Feb. 4, 1926. Passed P. 0. and P. KR. cee ae d aa H. Re t 681. 
Tune 4 +. 7 ‘ 2 ‘i - Senate with amendments May 13. Sent | H. R. 6982. Mr. Ramsayer, lowa. Exclu- Se ere ee are ra 
eked LO AMGHG  BEGtier Je) UTI SERtes Dis Son ot oe anes Public Offices. H. R. 10739. Mr. Steven- 
q ‘ Foreign Trade Zone. S. 66; Mr. Jones, trict Court. Lewi nm. Monk PF to conférence May 13. sion of lottery paraphernalia from mails. . shi - : 

United States Army, Feb. 26, 1926; Mr. Convict-Made Goods I. R. 8653 Mr 5 ; : rict Court, Lewistown, Mont. assed ahd ine he: : | ficaal s nw OC we : | son, S. C. To prevent purchase and sale 

$ shen wee ‘ — = oo. MP. | Wash. Maintenance of Foreign Trade House Apr. § . 2769. Mr. Willis, Ohio. Extending pro- Passed House May 26. Referred Sen. 7 . = 

Wadsworth, Oummittee on Military Af- . tn | Mee Se ae of public office. Passed House June 7. 


to conference June 9. 


re merchandise man- Zone. Referred S. Com. on Commerce, | H. R. 7378. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To amena| Visions of all national banking acts to Com. P. O. and P. R. 


ufactured by prisoners. Reported from | Mar. 22 weanKe : p 7 7 ; ols 3 = Virgin Islands Amerded, passed Sen- | H. R. 8377: Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. To H.R. 10547; Mr. Wurzbach, Texas. Affi- 
6 , Mien irora ft : Mar. 22, reported S. Report 437. section 92 Unite Ste s Distric ‘ re in 5 é 1 ed, pass en ;: \. Jkt: aim > a | 
H. R. 11284; Mr. Vinson, Ky. Aircraft Com. on Labor Apr. 29. H. Rept. 1048. ctic d States District Court, 


6 Jation: 3. 2646; | é ar. 3 g r sti ; for syste eg ati lavit by certain officers of U. S. in con- 
Procuygment Board. Reported to House ; a : : Se Forests, National. S. 2646; Mr. Johnson Lewistown, Mont. Passed House Apr. 5. oe cs ar. 16. Referred to H. Com. on CeCADESI airortn: ey eteen Of Deen ree { on aa Feder: ‘ nts 
June i H. Rept. 1403 Cooperative Marketing, create division of, Calif. Approprition for protection of S. 1962. Mr. Harreld. To amend section Banking and Currency. of mail. Passed House May 26. Re- | nection with ederal appointments. 


Alaska. Fur farming. H. R. 8048. Mr. | a 1 ie aig "aad wa Hk national forests. Passed Senate Apr. 2. | 101, State of Oklahoma judicial districts. National Capitol: S. 2005. Mr. Fernald, ferred to Sen. Com. P. 0. and P. R. S renee House June 7. s 
Sinnott, Oreg. To — for leasing of | seas a “pened es ee . 7 an. | Reforestation Act. S. 718. Mr. McNary, | Passed Senate Mar. 30. Maine. To acquire all land’ between | S. 2657. Mr. Mrazler. Poisons, Explosives, Pure Food Act, Pee S. 481. —— 
26, 1926. Reported to Senate Apr. 13 Oreg. Authorizing appropriation for ac- | H. R, 10701. Mr. Graham, Pa. To provide | Union Station and Capitol. Referred to intoxicating liquors to be declared ‘non- Senate Jan. 30, 1926. Reported to House 
AS. Rept 664. A | Be 7 quisition of lands for national forests for distribution of Supreme Court re- | H. Com. on Public Buildings. Mar. 25 | mailable. PassegySenate Apr. 22. | with amendments Apr. 16. H. Rept. 911. 
Copyrights. H R. 10774: Mr \ — Ind. Reported from Com. on Agriculture Mar. ports. Referred to Com. on Judiciary. | "eported to House. H. Report 652. Post Office: S. Res. 156. Harrison. Re. | Radio, Regulation of. H. R. 9971. Mr. 
Amend section of copyright law rel itive 13. S. Rept. 366 | Mar. 30 reported to House. H. Rept. 717, | National Defense Act: Amending in re- questing information #elative to postal | White of Maine. (H. Rept. 464.) Passed 
to process of printing. Passed House | ¥ . 271. Mr. Woodruff, Mich. Appropri- | H. R. 4056. Mr. Overman, N.C. To amena| spect to retired pay of Army officers. receipts for six months ending Dec. 31, House Mar. 15. Reported with amend- 
June 7 tion for acquisition of lands. Passed section 98. Terms of district court in| H.R. 3995. Mr. Wurzbach. Reported 1924, and Dec. 31, 1926, respectively. ment May 8. S. Rept. 772. 
House Apr. 7. | Western District of N. C. Passed Sen-| from Military Affairs Feb. 4, 1926. Re- Feb. 24, 1926, over under the rule. Railroads. S. 2615. Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. 
&. 3963; Mr. Stanfield, Oregon. To provide cH niniee ee Sears S. 2516; = Reed, _ ate Apr. 26. Passed House June 7. aces . a 7 _ | Potash, to promote mining on public,do- | Relating to rae POL aoe of arog: per- 
for protection of public lands. Reported tie Hasrinsan Cece ic aebe = Passed Senate May 10. Reported | S. 3841. Mr. Cummins, Iowa. Same as | 8.3786. Mr. Wadsworth. To enable offi- main. H. R. 5243. Mar. 30 passed House. sons. Passed Senate June 38. Referred 


with amendments from Com. on Public aida under patents issued, etc. Re | _to House June 9. H. Rept. 1422. | H. R. 10701. Passed Senate Apr. 20. cers’ training corps to resume training Referred to S. Com. on Public Lands. H. Com.. Interstate and Foreign Com- 


Lands Apr. 28. H. Rept. 681. See ae a he 3405. Mr. Fess, Ohio. To authorize Passed House June 7. Mar. 30. Apr. 2 a by Com. on | Potash Deposits: Investigation S. 1821, merce. 

Fisheries. H..R. 9210; Mr. Sutherland, | eset ab Talis i 460% SK Unidabwend, pisses a Station in Ohio and | H. R. 5701. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Designate or sagem x Bebe one: ; Mr. Sheppard, Texas. Passed Senate . Res. 152; Mr. Cummins, Iowa. To 
Alaska. To amend Sec. 1, Act of June Ala. To confer jurfediction. Passed | on Valley. Passed Senate time and place for holding terms of » 36 = Mr. be Sen N. *. To make Apr. 14. Reported to House May 6. H. rescind the order of Senate requiring 
6, 1924. Passed House Apr. 19. Referred ic baie tee eapeaaall sa: titel Se sane 3 Re ported to House June 9. H. court, District of Montana. Passed en ee ——— for national _ Rept. 1105. I. GC. C. to submit monthly reports on 
to Senate Com. on Commerce. Reported 7% . eee ee ia ean aa - | ae — h 1. Passed Senate seers | ae ee ae ss — on Military Poteau River. S. 2164. Mr. Caraway, condition of railroad equipment. Re- 

T 2 211 Thi Court of International Justice, S. Res. ae a ‘ota Saas te ‘thee anal HL . ae ‘ me veel ae me ae b- ; . ; Soa 7% q Mr. Puriow, Minn. Pro- “7 hein yey poems see Seay el Nea oe ee ae SS: ee ee 

Literacy Test. H. R. 9211. Mr. White, Mr. Reed of Missouri. Requesting the es Aen net ical age aa bine at Smith, Ark, Passed Senate June 3. $. 1143; Mr. Robinson, Ark. To prohibit 


ee sic ae and Arizona. -assed Seng d i tain: by bill i itv -asse se | viding for return f funds f World | ae yes oe 
Maine. Prescribing qualifications for Secretary of State to send to the Senate I ee eee Apr. 10 inable by bill in equity. Passed House . " es °" | Power Plant: Building. H. 5358. Mr. Pulman surcharge. Reported to Senate 


Shs eoiainal qeebeeel Of the Contd. of te ; -assed House June 2. Apr. 29. Referred Sen. Com. on Patents. | War National nc , teported to House Elliott, Ind. For Bureau of Standards June 8. S. Rept. 1017. 

Mar. 30 reported to House. H. Rept. 72 ct aaeat steal Aereiaiaiaae cada Future Markets. S. 454. Mr. Caraway, | H. R. 5365. Mr. Graham, Pa. Diverse cit-| June 10. H. Rept. 1439. : a in Dist. of Col., authorizing construction | Railroad Consolidation. S. 3840. Mr. C 
Seward Peninsula, H. J. Res. 73; Mr. Suth- sicaieike ‘ Jan 28 1926 eae eae the Ark. To prevent sale of cotton and | izenship of parties. Passed House May Naturalization Laws. A. ms 22802, ro al nik epiplommeiens teeteted as 28 a ee * Soe ba s : . a 

erland; Alaska, Nome, Skeleton, Kugruk fd a pe ae grain in future markets. Reported from 17. Referred S. Com. on Judiciary. supplement naturalization laws. Re- | tel t tos 4 wee pa the en 2 a ny a eae 

River. Referred Com. on Territories. Come of United States Ss. 3444; Mr woe SRR SS. Ss. Se og or me. Commins, 2908; Te perwit | Sn Se ee: eee See See Sees From Public Bldg. Com. (H. Rept. 569). Rail 2 f mm - a : Pr ao ei 

Mar. 23, reported; House Report No. 623. Perini take tern ieee, ee a Pol = 508. ; fe a United States to be made a party de- | Naval Service: Minors, authorize dis- | prisons. H. R. 11946. Mr. Johnson, Wash. * oe hee ety. #8 ase Mr. Harris, Ga. 
Surgeons employed on, authorize payment albtia Gr imine Counts keportedl icin Immigration. H. R. 10661; Mr. Dickstein, | fendant in certain cases. Passed Senate charge of those enlisted without consent. ee 1 “8 Ho ° ee shee cars. Passed 
of sums agreed on for services. H. J. si : : Y 691 N. Y.; to amend Sec. 4 subdivision (D), May 10. Referred to H. Com. on Judi- H. R. $183; Mr. Jones. Mar. 29, ainended, Senate May 10. aeneatene to H. Com. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Com. on Judiciary or. 28. S. Rept. 7 : : 
Res. 96: Mr. Sutherland. Reported from “as ? XT non-quota immigrant. Passed House clary. passed House. Referred to 8S. Com. on ; 


1926: R No. 355 R. 10437; Mr. Seahiaul. Pa Fee to be 
Territories Feb. 22, 1926; Report No. 350, harged by clerks of distri t ‘ourts *rohibition;. Treasury Department em- : 
House ean mi = "4 a By a a Deportation. Hint. 11268, Mr. Holiday, Hl., that certain States may sue the U. S pay. H. R. 5840; Mr. Speaks. Reported ge a a ie va ae e. H.R To authorize aided and directed settle- 
. issed House June 7. teferred Sen. a i oyes ylac der civil service. es ERGs > 
iti ; ro- to provide for deportation of certain zt rte ' ec ‘lai i fi Military ffairs Feb. 26; \. a ment of. Mar. 9 passed Senate; r z ‘ 
Arms and Ammunition, Issue of, for pro : car I i dep ) erta Reported from om. on Claims with | from ry A rs Feb. 3, 1926; Re S621. Mar. 29 passed Hous, Reported a ae Snessaerti ; referred » 
‘ . ga : 


Com. on Judic Es 

. Seti — . “ty = 7 aliens. ‘Reported from Com. on Immi- | a ents May 13 | rt No. 186, House. : 

tection of public money and property. | 47} 10058; Mr. Graham, Pa. To author- es : ‘ mendments May 13. Use eS ee to Senate with amendments Apr. 13. S, : 
5 fs H. R. 10356; Mr. Winter, Wyo. Casper- 
S. Rept. 584. 


S. 2037. Passed Senate Feb. 1i, 1926. ize notaries public and other State of- gration Apr. 26. H. Rept. 991, Laid on | S, 3028. Mr. Blease, S. C. To divide the | Retirement Age. H. R. 11355; Mr. Updike, 
= 2 ‘s = ie 7 tari al ‘ teehee table ane 7 a . 3 - ‘ Beans von are is * ere Rane = 08 a 
Army Monuments in France. H. R. 9694. ficers to administer oaths required by | table June 7. Eastern District of South Carolina into Ind. Retirement of Naval officers. Passed i ee ee a Alcova Reclamation Project. Referred 
Mr. Fish, N. Y., to commenorate service tinited States. Passed Buse June 7, | R- 12444. Mr. Holaday, Ml. ‘To pro- five divisions. Passed Senate Apr. 20. House May 12. Amended, passed Sen- aa, auhian ag Prohibition Danced FGuss Com. on Irrigation. March 28 reported 
of certain American Infantry. Passed Referred Senate Com. on Judiciary. ; Vide for deportation of certain aliens. | Reported to House June 2. H. Rept. ute May 20. Sent to conference ian ee cnet ts ata May ~* to House with amendments. H. R. 621. 
i amended Apr. 2! epor Oy "heaaehphe a : ‘assed House e7 34 June 9. Apr. 27. s Me ake eh ste 3 
eee San — Al & = ¢ = roe | Cuba, amend act relating to sale of ord Passed House June 7. 1350. N ie ti 2 7245: Mr. S : with amendment. S. Rept. 890. - 3732. Mr. Gooding, Idaho. Appropria- 
Senate May 28. S. Rept. 961. nance to Republic of. S. 2038. Passed | Marriage to an alien. H. R. 6238; Mr. | H. R. 10611; Mr. Warren, N. C. To change | * avigation. H. R. »; Mr. Scott, Mich. 


eee Provid for consolidati £ . H. R. 12215; Mr. Graham, Pa. To amena| on for Boise Reclamation Project. 
1487; Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. To class | Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Mili Bacon, N. Y¥. To amend Section 4 of time for holding court at Elizabeth City | ROVIGINS) 10k Opnao Caton 9 mann and strengthen prohibition act. Su- Passed Senate Apr. 22. Reported to 


as secret certain apparatus pertaining to tary Affairs Feb. 16, 1926, House. Immigration Act. Passed House Apr. 5. and Wilson, N. C. Passed House June 7.| ™ent of Commerce, etc. Referred Com. panvige alemanifactirens: Of commercial House Apr. 29. H. Rept. 1048. 

Signal Corps, Air eee and Chemical Diplomatic Service. H. BR. 11203; Mr. Reported to Senate with amendments | H. R. 11354. Mr. Warren, ¥..G:/ To chase = oa and Fisheries Mar. as eiiaek Meek tis Jae 3. 3553. Mr. Kendrick, Wyo. Casper-Al- 

Warfare Renyace = o— to Sen- Temple, Pa. Foreign service retirement. | Apr. 14. the term of holding court im Raleigh. eo a. le ciary Goro ittes June 10. H. Rept. 1447. cova reclamation project. Passed Sen- 
eee at a Reais Passed House Apr. 21. Reported to Sen- | S. J. Res. 82; Mr. Copeland, N. Y. To | Passed House June 7. a ate Apr. 2. Reported to House Apr. 13. 
. 3514. Mr. s y Ns X. Fay t H. Rept. 863. 

si 0 s’ pay to nurses of regular Se ; “ ha : : 
ee Son ela June 3. ~—. - ye preci renege tages = > ae ee ae ee eee ; lish term of U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- and adjustment of personnel. H. R. Reported from Com. on Judiciary May rrigation Projects: Town sites, withdraw 

S. 863. Mr. Walsh, Montana. Payment to poe a a pier “9 eee oe S. 3574; Mr. King, Utah. Deportation | peals at Oklahoma City, Okla. Passed | 9690. Mr. Butler. Passed House Apr. 12. 17. S. Rept. 839. . from public earty: S. 1856. Passed 
Pepresentatives of deceased officers and ee ee cok Gh YE thie, ied of certain alien seamen. Reported to House June 7. Passed Senate with amendments June 3. . 4101. Mr. Cummins, Iowa. To permit Senate Feb. i 1926. Referred to Irri- 

enlisted men. Passed Senate June 3. Re- re ade ee 7 seat ae sees June 9. | S. 455. Mr. Caraway, Ark. To amend pro- Sent to conference June 4. retired Army, Navy and Marine Corps Pauen and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926. 
ferred House Com. on Military Affairs. | ~ a - - - ‘es an ee aaa a 32 ee Indian Lands. S. 4347. Mr. Oddie, Nev. 1 cedure in regard to charge and expres- | Hospital care. H. R. 3994; Mr. Woodruff, officers to be employed in prohibition House. 

Attorney General: Baking industry and ribson, Vt. See a cate Se Permit leasing of unallotted Indian lands | sion of opinion by judge. Reported to Mich. Authorize admission of depend- unit. Reported from Judiciary Cgm. | Boulder Dam. S. 3331 Mr. Johnson, Calif. 
mills, information concerning combina- ounts of guardians of es- for one of mining non-metalliferous Senate May 18. S. Rept. 842. ents of naval service men. Referred to May 17. S. Rept. 838. Regulating and controlling floods. Re- 
tions in restraint of trade. H. Res. 133; tates. Reported to House June ll. H. | minerals. Reported to Senate June 8. | Labor. S. 3662. Mr. Reed, Pa. Creating Com. on Naval Affairs Mar. 18. Re- | H. R. 12216, Mr. Graham, Pa. To permit ported from Com. on Irrigation Apr. 23. 
Mr. LaGuardia. Reported from Judi- Rept, 1455 5. ai. 1019, the office of Assistant to the Secretary | ported (H. Rept. 578.) | retired Army, Navy and Marine Corps | Verdi River. S. 3342 Mr. Cameron, Ariz. 
ciary Feb. 18, 1926; Adverse Report No. | Board of Education. H. R. 58, Mr. Gasque, | interstate Commerce Act. S. 2803; Mr. of Labor. Passed Senate Mar. 23. Mar, | Naval officers. H. R. 7181; Mr. Stephens, officers to be employed in prohibition Extend time for construction. Reported 
$12. Ordered to be laid on table. Feb. S$. C. To provide for election of Board of Smith. To amend Sec. 24 of the inter- | 29 reported to House, H. Rept 697. Ohio. To provide for equalization of unit. Reported from Judiciary Com- from Irrigation Com. May 5. S. Rept 
19, 1926, by request of Mr. LaGuardia, Education. Reported from District of state commerce act, aS amended. Feb. | Lake of the Woods 2 . 9872 ‘ie ‘a. promotion of staff cfficers with line offi- June 10. H. Rept. 1446. 760. 
placed on House Calendar. Colanihia, ‘Com. apr. 12, 5. Mer ay | 2, 1926, Mr. Smith, Committee on Inter- fald, Minn. Convention siateeins United cers. Passed House May 19. Passed | public Buildings. S. 2158. Mr. Means. For | Walker River Dam. S. 2826; Mr. Oddie 

Blood Transfusion. H. R. 12468. Mr. | Bridge. S. 3453. Mr. Capper. To pro-| state Commerce, with amendment. States and Great Britain. Passed Tsiise Senate June 3. Approved June 10, Pub- the relief of certain disbursing officers Net. Construction of dam. Passed Sen: - 
James, Mich. To pay for blood for vide for M St. Bridge over Rock Creek. | 5, 3286. Mr. Mayfield, Texas. To amend Apr. 21. Reported to Senate May 5. lic Law 366, of the office of Superintendent State, ate May 12. Reported to House June & 

May 12 without amend- Officers. H. R. 3763. Mr. Rarrow, Pa. War and Navy Department Buildings, 10. H. Rept. 1437. ; ty 

; To prevent delay in promotion of Navy Jan. 18, 1923; Mr. Means, Committee on | Water Supply System. H. R. 9730 Mr. 
and Marine Corps amicess. Passed House Claims, without amendment. Arentz, Nev. To provide for adequate 

fraudulent securities. H. R. 52; Mr. Rept. 876. 3. 750. Mr. Mayfield, Texas. To amend cing Senne brit Me TS SURE. Wee. &. Rept — eee en ne isnt — pio heroin cae reese " ence —. e 

Denison. Reported from Interstate and | Chiropractic. H. R. 9055. Mr. McLeod, paragraph 18; Passed Renate ial 22 ee Weaand ane panens eh. Sie H. R. 12535; Mr. Britten, Ill. Regulate peated og ree = oe oe oe - $ a — ae. oa 

ti z  W2: ferred to. Senate Committes on’ €om- t. 12535; ' tes Point, Ga., and Lanett, Ala. Reported Senate May I. ‘ 

Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; Report Mich. To regulate oa and ae 3. 2929. Mr. Gooding, Idaho. Refunding! merce, promotion of Navy officers. Reported to to Sen. June 7. S. Rept. 1014. Swamp Lands. H. R. 11713, Mr. White 

No. 34, House. Board of Chiropractic Examiners. Passed | of certain evidence of indebtedness issued js 


Cooper, Ohio. 
fairs. Returned to Senate May 14. 


public lands for fur farming. 
House June 9. Referred Sen. Com. 
Public Lands. 

6. 2688: Mr. Stanfiela. Te provide for 
leasing public lands for fur farming. 
Reported to Senate June 4. S. Rept. is. J. a a 
~. Joint ‘ommittee t consider the pur- 


H. Rept. 1378. 
to and passed Senate June 9. lon s ~ 125 


voters. Referred to Com. on Territories. 


Clothing and cash gratuity to persons 
discharged from prisons. Passed House 


June 7. x 4 
Apr. 19. Reported to Senate June 9. 3. J. Res. 92. Mr. Stephens. Consenting Naval Affairs. Officers, equalize retired Reclamation. S. 3425. Mr. Kendricle, Wyo. 








Navy Department: Aircraft for Navy and | S. 4207. Mr. Goff, W. Va. To amend and 


ate June 9. S. Rept. 1025 amend subdivision 4 10Nn- ota i ol > aa | eS aes 
ite June Rept imend subdivision A, non-quota immi H. R. 11125. Mr. Swank, Okla. To estab-| Marine Corps, authorize construction of, strengthen the National Prohibition Act. 
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transfusion purposes. Reported to House | Passed Senate May 27, | Interstate Commerce Act, authorizing re- Passed Senate 

June 7. H. Rept. 1392. Capital Punishment. H. R. 4498; Mr. Mc- duced rates in case of emergency. Mar. 
Blue -Sky Bill, prevent use of mails and | Leod, Mich. To abolish in Distict of Co- 30 passed Senate. Referred to H. Com. 

interstate commerce facilities in sale of lumbia. Reported to’House Apr. 14. H. on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ment. 
Lake Washington: Wash., Seattle and 





House June 10. H. Rept. 1438. Public IL ds: Asphalt ilsoni ] tingto Mis yide f 
’ é' ; oe elena i a : Law. H.R. 11318. Mr. R. G. Fitzgerald age , ee ee ee a ee 
Caustic Alkali. S. 2320; Mr. Pepper, Pa. | House May 24. Referred to S. Com. on) py carriers. Reported from Com. on Gis. Sik seexide tum oasshanieen ok ae Ohio River; Cairo, Ill.—Extend time for ate, etc., provide disposition of. H. R. and report on MistssIppi swamps. Re- 


Passed Senate Apr. 2. District of Columbia. ; ™ Interstate Commerce Apr. 15. S. Rept. Gt lawa cf U.S) BacedaieeeuaeuAor” 19 bridge. S. 927. Passed Senate Jan. 7, 5385. Mr. Colton. Passed House May 26. ported to House May 25. H. Rept. 1304. 
H. R. 10823. Mr. Griest. Same as Senate Guardian Hi; Ft. 22218, Mr. Gibson, Vt. | 600. ae : ie a“ . ae : - . | 1926. Referred to Interstate and Foreign matavedsden Cora: onvrublic. Danka: Red River. Tillman County, Okla., atid 
Bill. Reptd. from: Com. on Interstate No person shall act as guardian for 3. 13844; Mr. Sheppard, Texas. Extension i ~ Ss. ym. on = ves ° oxbieg Commerce Jan. 8, 1926. House. California Land Grants. H. R. 10468; Mr. Wichita County, Tex., bridge. H. R. 
and Foreign Commerce Apr. 1. H. Rept. | more than five persons. Repoted to | of liability of initial carriers, Passed | - R. 10000. Mr. R. G. Fitzgerald, Ohio. | Oil and Gas. S. 4152; Mr. Cameron, Ariz. Hawley, Oreg. To amend section 4. 7190; Mr. McClintic. Passed House 
759. House June 11. H. Rept. 1457. | Senate May 10. Referred H. Com. on | ve codify general and permanent laws. | +, authorize leases upon unallotted Timber sales, etc. Passed House June 9, Mar. 1. Passed Senate with amendments 
Civil Service Retirement. S. 786 Mr. Stan- | Court of Appeals. S. 4331; Mr. Walsh, | Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Passed House Apr. 19. Reported to Sen-| j.nds. Passed by Senate June 8 Re- Referred Sen. Com. on Public Lands. June 3. House concurs in Senate amend- 
field, Ore. Liberalization of act of May Mont. Prohibiting an appeal to the D.C. | §, 1871; Mr. Cummins, Iowa. A bill to | ate May 14. S. Rept. 832. | ferred Sen. Com. on Indian Affairs. Drainage Charges. H. R. 8035. Mr. Knut- ment June 8. 
22, 1920. Reported to Senate Apr. 16. S. Court of Appeals, ete. Passed Senate punish the transportation of stolen | Live Stock. H. 1. 9883. Mr. Crisp, Ga.| panama Canal Act. H. R. 12316 Mr. son, Minn. Appropriation for charges | Retirement Act. H. R. 7. Mr. Lehlbach, 
Rept. 604. May 25. Reported to House June 3. H. property in interstate or foreigr com- | Transportation of diseased live stock. Denison, HL, to amend act. Passed | due. Reported to House May 28. H. N. J. To amend Classification Act. 
Claims, S. 2526, Mr. Williams. To extend | tept. 1363. mercp. Reported May 25. S. Rept. 923. | Passed House Apr. 14. \ House June 10. Referred Sen. Com. Rept. 1329. Passed House May 17. Senate 786 sub- 
the time for the refunding of taxes er- | Estate of Lunatics. H.R. 12109.) Mr. Gib- | H. R. 12065; Mr. Newton, Minn. To | Madison Debate. H. Con. Res. 23. Mr. | 9 on Commerce. Forest Lands. S. 3108. Mr. Norris, Neb., stituted as an amendment and passe. 
roneously collected from certain estates. son, Vt. To amend @ode of law relat- amend Interstate Commerce Act. Car- Bacon, N. Y. Print Madison debates. |} Pan Pacific Conference. S. J. Res. 104; to promote the continuous production of Mar. 1, Passed Senate with amendments 
Passed Senate May 10. ing to estates of lunatics. Meported to rier not to deliver freight until charges | Passed House Apr. 23. Passed Senate Mr. Bingham, Conn. Authorizing Secre- timber. Passed Senate Mar. 30. Passed June 3. Sent, to conference June 9, 
Claims, S. 47, Mr. Butler, Mass.; to reim- House June 11. H. Rept. 1454. paid. Reported from Interstate Com- May 10 tary of Interior to call conference on House Apr. 7. Rivers and Harbors. H. R. 11616. Mr 
burse State of Massachusetts. Passed | Mattress. S. 3148; Mr. Capper, Kans., to | merce Com. May 14. H. Rept. 1214. | Mail Carriers: Provide punishment for as- educations, ete. Passed Senate May 18. | Grazing Act of 1926. Mr. Stnafield, Oreg. Dempsey, N. Y. Omnibus Committee 
Senate Apr. 3 regulate manufacture, sale and renova- | Judges of the United States Courts. H. | Saults upon. H. R. 4458. Mr. Graham. | Referred to H. Com. on Territories. Alteration of grazing districts. Reported Bill. Passes House June 4. 4 
Claims for property and personal damage tion of. Passed Senate May 10. Referred | R. 11053; Mr. Graham, Pa. To fix the Passed House Mar. 29. Passports. H. R. 12495; Mr. Moore, Va. from S. Com. on Public Lands Mar. 31. | Roads. Tucson. S. 3122; Mr. Ashurst, Ariz., 
against United States, provide for set- II. Com. on District of Columbia. | salaries of judges. Reported as substi- | Marine Hospital. S. 3788. Mr. Fletcher, | Itegulate issue and validity of pissports. S. Rept. 517. appropriation for completion of road © 
tlement. H. R. 8651; Mr. Underhill. Re- | Milk and Cream Containers. H. R. 6718; | tute for H. R. 10554 from Com. on Judi- | Fla., Erection of Marine hospital at De- Reported to House June 3. H. Rept. | Grazing lands. S. 4043; Mr. Stanfield, Greg! from Tucson to Ajo via Indian Oasis. 
ported from Claims Feb. 5, 1926; Re- | Mr.Glynn, Conn. To regulate the traffic ciary Apr. 8. H. Rept. 792. troit, Mich. Passed Senate May 1. Re- 1358, To permit the sale of small tracts of Apr. 2 passed Senate. Reported to House 
port No, 206. House. | in sale and sale of. Passed House ! §, 2858; Mr. Reed, Mo. Judges’ salary in- ferred to H. Com. on Public Buildings. | Pensions: H. R. 7906. Granting pens ons public grazing lands. Reported to Sen- May 10 witli” amendment. H. Report 
Claims Settlement, S. 1912, Mr. Means. To May 25. Reported to Senate June 3, crease. Passed Senate May 6. Referred Passed Senate May 12. and increase of pensions to certain sol- ate June 1. S. Rept. 969. 1165. 
provide a method for settlement of | 5S. Rept. 987. | to H. Com. on Judiciary. Master Track Scale: Test Car “Depot re | diers and sailors of the Regular Army | Irrigation projects, tewn sites, withdraw | Rural Post Rvads. H. RR. 9504 M 
claims arising against the United States | Mothers’ Pension *Hill H. R. 7669. Mr. | H. R. 10821. Mr. Graham, Pa. Providing R. 5358 Mr. Elliott, Ind. Authorizing and Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and from public entry. §S. 1856. Passed Sen- Dowell, Iowa. Federal aid for. Pass: 
in sums not exceeding $5,000 in any one Keller, Minn. ‘To provide home care for | for appointment of additional district | ‘chase of and appropriation therefor. | sailors of wars other than the Civil ate Feb. 15, 1926. House Apri 16. Amended and passe 
ease. Passed House with amendments dependent children. Feb. 8 passed | judges, etc. Vassed House June ’. Re- | Passed House Apr, 29. Passed Senate | War, and to widows of such soldiers and | Land Grants. H. R. 11329. Mr, Hawley, Senate June 11. 

June 10. House. Passed Senate with amendments ferred Sen. Com. on Judiciary, |} June 3. | sailors. Passed Senate with amendments Oreg. For relief of counties within whose | Rio Grande. Hildalgo, Texas, bridge. H 
Coal land of United States, define trespass June 3, Sent to conference June 7, | S. 3418; Mr. Bruce, Md. ‘To create an ad- | Maternity and Infancy Bills H. R. 7555.) May 27. Sent to conference May 238. boundaries the revested Oregon and Cali- R. 4033; Mr. Garner. Passed House 4 
on. H. R. 7371: Mr. Sinnott. Passed | Public Utilities, S. 3102; Mr. Capper, Kans., ditional judge in District of Maryland. Mr. Parker, N. Y. Authorizing fisca! | Conference Report agred to June 10. fornia R. R. Co. grant lands are located. Jan. 28; i9Zeé. In Senate referred to 

House Feb. 1, 1926. Reported to Senate io codify and amend the act creating Passed Senate May 3. Referred H. year appropriation, Passed House Apr. ; Civil War. Hh. R. 9966. Mr. Knutson, assed House June 3. Reported to Sen- Com. on Commerce. 
June 4. S. Rept. 9953. a commission. Passed Senate Apr. 3. | Committee on Judiciary. 5. Reported from S. Com. on Exdugstion | Minn. Granting pensions and increase ate June 5. S. Rept. 1009. Sacramento River, modify project for 
Coal Kegulation. S. 4177; Mr. Copeland, | Flag forcreate commission tu procure §. 1642; Mr. Pepper, Pa. ‘To appvint ad- and Labor May 3. §. Rept. 745. of pensions to soldiers and sailors of Lana Offices. S. 3770.° Mr. Walsh, Mont. {Continued on Page 13.] 
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ance, etc. Reported to House May 17. | 

H. Rept. 1222. | 

@ Tennessee River: London, Tenn., bridge. 
H. R. 8462; Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. | 
Passed House Mar. 1. ; 
Thermometers. S. 2059; Mr. Copeland, N. | 
Y. To provide for regulation of cer- | 
tain chemical thermometers. Passed | 














Index of Legislation 
Pending in Congress 


[Continued From Page 12.] 


Re- 
ported from Flood Control Jan. 28, 1926. 


control of. H. R. 5965; Mr. Curry. 


Report No. 155. House. 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 
26. Directing investigation of. 
House June 2. 

Samoa—American, authorize appropria- 
tion for repair of damages, etc. H. R. 
8911; Mr. Butler. Passed House Feb. 15. 

Ship Construction. H. R. 12709. Mr. Mil- 
ler, Wash. To increase limit of cost of 
submarine tender on repairs on U. 58. 
ship. Reported to House’ June 11. H., 
Rept. 1462. 

Shipping. S. 4171; Mr. Couzens, Mich. To } 
create a sixth great district to include all 
collection districts of Great Lakes. 
Passed Senate June 3. Reported to House 
June 11. H. Rept. 1460. | 

State highways, Virginia. S. 3852; Mr. | 
Capper, Kans., grading and maintenance. 
Referred Sen. Com. on Dist. of Columbia 
Mar. 15. Reported to Senate, S. Rept. 


-7 
id. 


H. Con. Res. 
Passed | 





Surplus Property. S. 4305 Mr. Wadsworth, 
N. Y. To authorize sale of surplus War 
Department real property. Reported 
May 24. S. Rept. 915. 

Surveys. H. R. 10962. Mr. Reid, Il. | 
thorizing preliminary examinations. | 
ported from Com. on Flood Control Apr. | 

5. H. Rept. 771. 

| 


Au- 
Re- | 


Tariff Act. H. R. 11658; Mr. Chindblom, 
Ill. To amend Tariff Act of 1922. 
Passed House June 7. Reported to Sen- 
ate June 9. S. Rept. 1026. 

H. R. 10933; Mr. Green, Iowa. To amend | 
Tariff Act of 1922. Abatement of allow- ! 


Senate May 20. Referred to S. Com. on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Tobacco. H. R. 11765. Mr. Gillett, 
Collection and publication of statistics. 
Reported to House June 3. H. Rept. 1367. 
Trading with the Enemy Act. S. 2587. 
Mr. Gillett, Mass. Directing Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to pa yclaims. Passed 

Senate May 20. 

Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 
memorial to. H. J. Res. 83; Mr. Luce. 
Reported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Re- 
port No. 41. House. S. J. Res. 51; Mr. 
Fess. Passed Senate June 7. Referred 
House Com. on Library. 

World Wa2r. H. R. 10277. Mr. 

Green, lowa. Adjusted compensation. 

Referred Com. on Ways and Means. 

Mar. 13 reported to House. H. Rept. 554. 


H. R. 10398; Mr. Thatcher, Ky. Erection 


Ky. 





Veterans. 


of a veterans’ hospital. Reported to 
House May 28. H. Rept. 1333. 
Virgin Islands. H. Rm. 10865. Mr. Kiess, 


Pa., to provide a permanent govern- 
ment. Referred to H. Com. on Insular 
Affairs. Apr. 1 reported with amend- 
ments. H. Rept. 760. 


8. 2770; Mr. Willis, Ohio. Citizenship upon 
inhabitants of. Reported from Com. on 
Immigration Apr. 22. S. Rept. 650. 

War Contracts. S. 3641. Mr. Oddie, Ne- 
vada, to amend an act approved Mar. 2, 


1919. Passed Senate Apr. 27. Referred 
to H. Com. on Mines and Mining. 

Weights and Measures. H. R. 4539. Mr. 
Vestal, Ind. To establish standard. Re- 
ported from H. Com. on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures Apr. 5. H. Rept. 
769. 

Hamper Baskets, H. R. 5677 Mr. Perkins, 


N. J. To fix standards for fruit. and 
vegetables. Reported from Com. on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures Apr. 21. 
H. Rept. 935. 


8. 3926 Mr. McNary. Some as H. R. 5677. 


Passed Senate May 10. Returned to 
Senate May 18. 

Bread. Mr. Brand, Ohie. lo establish 
standard weights for loaves of bread. 
Reported to House June 8 H. irept. 
1411. 

Workman's Compensation. S. 3545; Mr. 


To provide for em- 
Passed Senate May 10. 
H. Rept. 


Cummins, Iowa. 
ployes of U. S. 
Reported to House June 2. 
1350. 

H. R. 11325; Mr. Graham, Pa. Increased 
compensation. Reported to House Apr. 
21. H. Rept. 936. 

1, R. 12063. Mr. Graham, Pa. Longshore- 
men and Harbor Workers’ compensation. 
Reported from Com. on Judiciary May 


13 H. Rept. 1190. 

*. 3170. Mr. Curnmins, lowa. Longshore 
men and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion. Passed Senate June 3. Referred 
H. Com. on Judiciary. 


Yorld War Officers. H. H. 4548; Mr. R. G. 
Fitzgerald, Ohio, making eligible for re- 


tirement. Referred to H. Com. World 
«War Veterans. March 13 reported to 
sHouse. H. Rept. 536. 


fficers Retirement: S. 3027; Mr. Tyson, 
Tenn. Making eligible for retirement 
other than officers of Regular Army and 
World War. Reported to Senate from 
Com. on Military Affairs Mar. 26. S. 
Rept. 438. 

3. 3878; Mr. Tyson, Tenn. To give war- 
time rank to certain officers who served 
im Army during World War. Reported 
from Military Affairs Apr. 30 with 
amendment. Senate Rept. 720. 

World War Veterans Act. H. R. 10772. 


Mrs. Rogers, Mass. Ex-service men with 
chronic disease entitled to benefits of 
act. Reported from Com. World War 


Veterans Legis. Apr. 13. H. Rept. 862. 
10240. Reported to House June 9, 

I, R. 12175; Mr. Johnson, S. Dak. Amend- 
ed World War Veterans act of 1924. 
‘Passed House May 18 in lieu of H. R. 
“10240. Reported with amendment to 
Senate June 9. 








Extension Line Approved. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
une 14 made public its report authorizing } 
Northfield & 


he Minneapolis, Southern 


tailway to construct an extension from | 
iolden Valley to a connection with the | 
nneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie | 


‘ilway at Crystal, Minn., 6 miles. 





Security Issue Authorized. 
Yhe & Ohio 
uthorized by 


Railroad was 


the 


Baltimore 


Division 4 of Inter- 





tate Commerce Commission on June 14 | 
>» assume obligation and liability in re- 
pect of $7,475,000 of 41% per cent equip- | 
rent trust certificates, 


to be sold at not | 
88 than 97.78, 


| Solicitor of Internal Revenue Rules 


Gas Lessee Entitled toLeasehold Right 


ee 


Opinion Holds Policy Obtains Whether Reim- 
bursement by Development or Gas Contract 


A. ¥. Gregg, solicitor of Internal Rev- 
construction of Sec- 
of the Revenue Acts of 1918 


lessee of property 


has ruled in a 
214 (a) 
1921 that a 


enue, 
tion 


and gas 


on which there exists a contemporaneous 
oil lease is entitled to discovery revalua- 
tion for depletion purposes as to all wells 
discovered on its: leasehold tract and taken 
from the oil under lease 
option. 

The opinion held that this policy should 
obtain whether payment therefor was made 


over lessee 


by the immediate reimbursement of the 
oil lessee for his development costs or 
whether this reimbursement was consum- 


mated by payments under gas contract. 


The text of Mr. Gregg’'s opinion fol- 
lows: 

The questions presented deal with the 
rights of a gas lessee of property where 


there exists a contemporaneous oil lease 


to claim depletion on the discovery re- 
valuation of gas wells discovered by the 


oil lessee and taken over by the gas lessee 
The two methods of 
employed and the details of 
the problem will appear more fully from 
the following of the facts: 

The X Reservation was purchased by the 
United States the Y In- 
dian Tribe out of funds belonging to them. 


under his lease. 


acquisition 


resume 


Government for 


The surface land has been divided in sev- 
eralty among the members of the tribe, 
but the mineral right is still held by the 
United States Government as trustee for 
the benefit of the members of the tribe 
as a whole. ° 


Two Types of Leases Granted. 

The United States Government in leasing 
the mineral right has seen fit to grant two 
different types of leases the 
property to different lessees. The types of 
leases granted are the oil 
and gas The 


tions these leases 


for same 


rights 
regula 


one for 


one for the rights. 


covering types of 
vide that: 

6. The this with 
the the lands covered 
thereby may be leased to some other party 
who shall the exclusive right to all 
“gas except as herein provided. 

7. If the oil lessee shall drill a gas well 
he shall, without removing from the 
any of the casing or other equipment, im 
mediately shut the well in and notify the 
gas lessee and the superintendent. In the 
event the gas lessee does not within 30 days 
receiving notice elect to 
such well and reimburse the oil the 
the same, including all 
addition t® the 
tubing, other equip 
ment, the oil lessee shall immediately 


pro- 


lessee accepts lease 


understanding that 


have 


well 


after take over 
lessee 
cost of drilling 
paid, in 


place of casing, 


damages cost in 
and 
con 
fine the gas to the original stratum, and 
the disposition of such well 
ject to the approval of the superintendent. 
drill an oil 
herein, he 


shall be sub- 
8. If the gas lessee shall 
well upon the land described 
shall immediately, without removing from 
the well any of the casing or other equip 
ment, notify the oil and the 
intendent. the event the oil 
not 39 days after 
notice elect to take over such well he 
shall immediately so notify the gas lessce, 
and 
subject to 
tendent. 
take 


lessee 


lessee 


super 
yin lessee 


does within receipt of 


the disposition of 
the approval of 
Should 


such well shall be 


the superin- 
lessee elect to 
the 


same, in- 


the oil 
the well, he shall 
cost of drilling 

cluding all damages paid in addition to the 


over 
the 


pay gas 


the 


cost in place of casing and other equip- 
ment. 

9. If the oil lessee shall drill a well 
which produces both oil and gas in com- 
mercial quantities from the same and he 


shall immediately notify the gas lessee and 


together they shall arrange for the sep- 
aration and utilization of the oil and gas, 


and the cost pertaining to said well. 

The M and its subsidiaries, 
including the N Company, held gas leases 
covering a portion of the land within the 
Y Nation. The oil rights covering a large 
percentage of this territory are leased to 
different lessees, many of whom, in the 
drilling for oil, have encountered gas, and, 
according to the regulations, have offered 
such wells to the lessee at 
cases the gas 
the oil 


cost as 


Company 


gas cost. In 
many 
the well 


hims his 


lessee has purchased 
reimbursing 
provided in the regula- 

has refused to elect to 
take over the well at its cost, but with the 
approval of the superintendent has entered 


from lessee, 


tions; in others he 


into a contract with the oil lessee whereby 
he accepts the gas from such well and pays 
the oil lessee a certain price per thousand 
cubic feet until the oil 
imbursed his cost in 

peared on the hearing 
payer by this office 
been exercised in every case where 
in commercial quantities has been struck 
by the oil driller. In other 
wells discovery revaluation 
be claimed have been acquired by the 
lessee one arrangement for 

ment or the other, only commercially 
productive with no 
covery rating have been refused.) 


lessee has been re- 
the well. (it 
afforded 
that the option 


ap- 
the tax- 
has 


gas 


words, all the 
where could 
gas 
under pay- 

un- 
wells for 


basis dis- 


The M Company, in the calculation of 
its depletion, has claimed discovery on 
all wells drilled by the oil lessee, both 
those which it has elected to take over 
and reimburse the oil lessee his cost and 
also those which it has taken over from 


the oil lessee under contract. 
Distinction Between Two Methods. 
the recommendation, 


by the 








From engineer's 
chief of 


section, it 


and 
that a 


approved the oil 


Valuation 


appears Vital 





Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expens Ss 











distinction is deemed to exist between those 
two methods of payment. It 
part-—— 
All the 
has been 


says in 
wells upon which 
disallowed 
which he did elect to take 
reimburse the oil lessee for the 
of same, but which he made a 
with 


the taxpayer 
discovery wells 
and 
drilling 
contract 
him—cents per 
thousand cubic feet of gas produced from 
the well until the oil lessee had been re- 
imbursed for his expense in drilling same. 
It is therefore evident that the 
did not the wells in question 
30 days from the date of discovery. 
In the 
opinion 


are 


not over 


the oil lessee to pay 


gas lessee 


own within 
first place, this office is of the 
that the method of payment of 
development costs to the oil lessee, whether 
in the form of a lump reimbursement or 
by way of a gas contract until payments 
thereunder the of dis- 
covery to the oil lessee, is immaterial. The 
right to all the gas lessee only, 
and the operation of all wells and the pro- 
duction of all 
by the gas lessee. 
rights remain 


have repaid cost 


gas is in 
gas is carried an entirely 
His inherent leasehold 
the same in each case. If 
the lessee may deplete on the 
of a discovery revaluation in one case, he 
should be permitted to do so in the other. 
His acquisition of the well 
trol of its operation would seem complete 
under either Even if the 
physical properties constituting the well 
were not acquired until payments under 
the contract method were complete, it is 
to be noted will hereinafter be 
fully discussed that such ownership is not 
the right 

basis for depletion under 
234(a)9 of 
under which 
reads 


gas basis 


and his con- 


arrangement. 


and more 


forms the 
the statute. 
Acts of 1918 
taxpayers’ 


property or which 
Section 
1921, 
is made, 
. * . 


the and 


these claim 
as follows: ° 

the 
discov- 
March 
result of 


lease, 


That in 
wells, 
after 
the 


further, 
and gas 
taxpayer, on or 


Provided 
case of mines, oil 
the 


and 


ered by 
1, 1918, 
purchase of a proven tract or 
the fair market 
materially disproportionate to the cost, the 


not acquired as 


where 
the 


value of property is 


depletion allowance shall be based upon 
the fair market value of the property at 
the date of the discovery, or within 30 
days thereafter: * * * such reasonable 
allowance in all the above cases to be 
made under rules and ‘regulations to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the 


approval of the Secretary. In 
leases the deductions allowed by 


the case of 
this para- 


graph shall be equitably apportioned be- 
tween the lessor and lessee: 
Adopts Broad Policy. 
In the application of this section the 


Department has adopted a broad policy in 
keeping with language and with the 
equities of claimants’ rights. <A taxpayer 
has qualitied for its benefits if he had a 
“property interest subject to depletion al- 
lowance’™ as opposed to the ils @. 
1110, C. B. 11-1, 104.) A lessor whose fee 
inalienable for a held to 
have such an interest as to base depletion 
on a discovery revaluation in Law Opin- 
1098 (C. B. 1-1, 64). A holder of a frac- 
tional interest in the lessor’s royalties has 


the 


fee. 


was period was 


ion 


such property, according to I. T. 1920 (Cc. 
B. ITI-1, 188), which shows a logical ex- 
tension of the doctrine that the interest 
held is the controlling factor. This ruling 


in referring to section 


equally to the similar section 


214(a)10) applies 
234(a)9, and 
states: 

It is believed that section 214(a)10 of the 
Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 intends to 
grant depletion in accordance with the tax- 
payer's property depleted, 
that depletion allow- 
Mareh 1, 1913, valuable, or 
discovery value. The purchaser of a roy- 


interest in the 


whether the basis of 


ance be cost, 
alty interest from a lessor acquires by the 
conveyance an assignment of that portion 
of the lessor’s interest in the property and 
it is believed that he 
forceable right against 


would have an en- 
the for fail- 
ure to comply with the terms of the lease. 
It would follow that should be 
allowed a purchaser of a royalty interest 
such as is 


lessee 
depletion 


based on discovery in a case 
covered by example 1. 

The problem has been further considered 
in the opinion of Attorney General 
(32 Op. Atty. 328), published as 
Treasury Decision 3089 (C. B. 3, 175): 

I take it that the ‘discovered 
by the taxpayer’? must be with the 
phrase “and not acquired as the result of 
purchase of a ; and 
taken mean that if a dis 
March 1, 1913, upon 
tract, acquired cither before 


the 
Gen., 

phrase * 
read 
proven tract or lease” 
they 
is made after 
an unproven 


together 
covery 


or after that late, the allowance is,to be 
determined by the discovery value only 
where the discovery was made by the 
party or parties in possession: that is, 
only when on transfers of the tract or 
lease have intervened between the date 
of the. discovery and the incidence of 
the tax. In other words, if A, either own- 
ing or leasing a property, makes discovery 


1913, 


allowance 


thereon after March 1, 
then the 
pletion is to be based 
but if after 
property is transferred to b, 
determinative of 
there is 
the 
tract or 
No Purchase Appears. 
In the instant 
purchase as is 


and continues 


in possession, for de- 
upon the discovery 
the 
the 
allowance to 
after March 


purchase of a 


value; discovery made 


then 
cost is the 
B, since “acquisition 
J, 1918, as result of 
proven lease.”* 


cuse there appears no 


such above 


The 


referred to. 


gas Jessce was already the leasehold 
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Radio Export Items _| 
Increase in Value 








Following is a partial liet of inventions 


for which 
United States Patent 
installment is one of 
through the week after 
and containing the complete list of 
tions in alphabetical order The petent 
numbers herewith designate the printet 
copies of patents which may oe obiainet 
from the Commissioner of Patents, Wash 
ington, at 10 cents each. 


patents were granted | ae 
Office June § 

ntinuing 
aur 


nven 





a series « 
the date of 


Figures Show Total Exports for 
Four Years to Reach Value 
of $22,281.000. 


The domestic rise of radio products was 


accompanied by their rise in importance 


as an export item in United States foreign 


trades is revealed by figures made pub Piece goods. Machine for wt ping 
Schilbac 1.587.556 
lic by the Department of Commerce. Dur Schilbach 
Piezo-electric device ‘ 


ing the four years, 1922 to 1925 inclusive, 


‘ . 588.176 
total exports of radio materials from this 
Pigment and making the 


country were valued at approximately $22 


H. Dourif. 1.587.704 
281,000 . 7 
er Pile fabric. J. Leipe 
= ‘a nads c 7.709.000 -: » 
Canada took $7,70 00 worth of these Pin: See Wrist pis 
radio exports, or 35 per cent. Markets in , 





| 


| 


Pere Marquette Railway. 
April 4 Months 
1926 1925 1925 
Freight revenue 3 528 2,666,785 11,$ 10,363,818 
Passenger revenue pte Gicaspcte Spesee 300,808 296,887 1,213,509 1,299,112 
Total ineluding other revenue............ 3.757.002 3,208,012 14,088,495 549.044 | 
Maintenance of way 364,852 415,847 1,050,080 1,236,375 
Maintenance of equipment 760,422 761,864 3, 7.124 
Transportation expenses —§.__«..... ws eee eee i,t 1,146,764 (5,096,661 4.860.533 
Total expenses including other..........- 2 2,475,552 9,922,697 9,683,240! 
Net from railroad Rua aaa see) ae 732,460 4,115,798 2,865,804 
Taxes 156.794 } 563,527 | 
Wie DOLLOP AOXOR, BOG. bin rc ck iscasasvaancene 884.016 4 3,312,081 2,298,226 
Net after rents ; OR TR re 699,260 502406  2834,076 2,103,191 | 
Average miles operated............ ieuee 2,248.04 2,263.44 é 2,263.90 
Operating ratio 71.1 T7.2 77.2 
* Deficit. 


Pipe box and 





the southern hemisphere took approxi Brtnfnek 
mately 25 per cent, the principal purchas 1,588 | 
ers being: Argentina, 1! per cent, Aus Pipe connectior ” 
tralia, 8 per cent; Brazil, 3 per cent, and flexible og Ww 
New Zealand, Chile and British South [- 1.587.689 
Africa, each 1 per cent. Pipe-holding bracket ‘ 

Unofficial estimates place the total value 588.350 
of radio materials made ¢tn the United | Pipe support and por veils 
States during 1925 at about $100,000.000 Ss. FE. Guinr D> 
—— - se Pipes, epairing w 
possessor of this tract proven by the dis a S7.701 
covery and the owner of the lease His Piston cares 7 a 
was an acquisition under his lease of the W. Brosk : = 
equipment of a given well in order to tiner. 1,088.34 
perfect his right to produce and regulate Piston ring . W p - 
production therefrom. ‘The option pro- | Piston ring. F. W. J 
vision can not be severed from the lease. Pitman. 1. PP. Ne > 
To do so would constitute its exercise and Pitman es t 
the payments thereunder a purchase of O87, 887 
the gas rights. The anomalous result | Plaque. V. 5. B 
would be the acquisition by the gus lessee — fon wa 

eos 70,352-3 


of something that was already and solely 


Plate or 


sir ar 











his under his lease. The most that can 
2 ‘ ; 2s. 70,.324-7 
be said for the reimbursement of the oil Des. 10,324 
lessee’s development costs by the gas Planters, Marks 
‘ ‘ 2 1.587.660 
lessee is that it amounts to the acquisition 1.987 .08 
ss 1 4 hunath< < 
of the physicial property of the discovered | Plants and bu 
a “jewel! 1 S7 740 
well as an equitable adjustment necessary Wiswel : 
> » ho 
under the unusual circumstances created | Plaster building ' 
by the two overriding leases. Since the 1.588.058 
‘ anak a > ter ers e 
gas lessee’s existing rights to all gas pro- | Plastie material. A 
duction nullify all rights of the oil lessee Schumaches = 
in a gas well discovered by him, and since | Plow, P« : c. 7 
gz ge . 1 
the converse is also true, the option of | Plug gaug : 
reimbursement of development costs to the | Pneumatic impulse 
impotent discoverer in each case was in 1,587,814 
serted in both leases as a fair adjust- | Polishing and 
ment to meet the actual conditions arising Eve and W 
in the development of the field Polishing comp 
J > ” 
To quote further from the language of ‘ we 
implement ' z 
the Attorney General: Polishing ims 
therefor Pr. Cc. FP. He 
“In the case of leases the ‘tions s 
as se he deduction Polishing machine, Met 
allowed by this paragraph shall be equit 1.588.189 
ab ap “ti . sanr a . 
a uy oa oe the lessor i Polishing tool. P. K 
essee. Such interpretati gives e ep 
1 , ition ives ect Powder puff rR. F Hm 
to all the language of the section, and 
; Power-impulse equ 
brings all parts of it into accord: and 1587794 
i.” 4s. 
under the general rules of construction ‘ 
‘ : Power loaders, Fieist 
such interpretation sheuld be adopted in aan 
an i.e uss a 
preference to an interpretation which re —_ 
: Pa Power-transmission 
sults in repugnance. To hold that by the Kad , a 
sae E Kadesch 2) 
language discovered by the taxpayer seek 
‘ , ; : Power-transmitting 
Congress intended to give the discovery Rurl a 
urks 88.009 
allowance to the actual discoverer, and ‘ 
x Power-lift mechanisr 
to deny the lessor any part of such allow HI ' : ~ «4 
» Corbin a, © 4s 
ance on the theory that the lessee is r ' 
: ess; See *rinting fF ® - 
usually the discoverer would be repugnant ze a 
Princess =i} A.G 
to language of the latter portion of the Printi 
. ‘ e ' 7 ‘ ne 
section, which in the case of leases equi- a wis 
tably apportions the allowance between a 
lessor and lessee ; | Printing ma 
; cloth. 1 I Ie > 
My conclusion, therefore, is that “the . 
7 , Printing ma: e. & 
value which may be set up in the case 1 <6 4 
’ : ee 1588.09 
of the discovery of mines, oil or gas wells, . 
7 Printing ma nes, A 
pursuant to the second proviso of section a t 
‘ : evice or ‘ ‘ - 
234(a)9, to be depleted in accordance with Pri oa win 
ntin . Hot = 
such reasonable rules and regulations as rh : 7 
3 . re ‘ I'am 
the commission and the secretary my paid 
make according to the peculiar conditions rs 
. ‘ , 1.587.968 
in each case,” requires that the lessor be ae = oa ; 
permitted a portion of such discovery Poller: See Bs 
» y 
| value. Pulp fron ~ 
No Basis For Depleti oe os 
No Basis For De on. 
; paereen Pulp washe 
The basis for discovery value to a lessor | Pulverizing » 
(or his successor in interest) thus set forth | 
is the fact that at the moment of discev- | a ae 
. } | F 
ery by 1e less ssor 4 part ' 
er’ A ul les ee the lessor has 4 pa | Pump. FE. | ‘ ss 
interest in the discovery and all rights Pumping : 
to the results thereof on a par with those | 4. Moller ' .. o 
of the ssee ; rer whi h ss i . 
lesset ind over which the lessee 1 Rack: Se i. 
as actual discoverer has no contro! In | Racket. ©. « 
such a case the statute provides that each | Racket fram« ‘ 
such part owner of the rights shall share Radiator 
- . 
In proportion to his interests the benefit D> “24 
of a revaluation for depletion purposes | Radiator it 
Under the facts of the present case the : 
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| 








Radio re ei « 


oil lessee as actual! discoverer has no richts 


ishts | sanwaes 

in a gas discovery and no basis fer de | Radiosignaling. 
pletion whatsoeve The entire enjoys | fer I 4 4 
ment, benefit and equity of gas in the j Radio x « , 
tract has been and is, after discovery. i 587.637 
the gas lessee, subject only to a small Radio — 
royalty right in his Government lessor Dunean 

The language of the Revenue <A: s | Radiotelepheons 
manifestly adequate to cover this situa | on. s 
tion. The implication as to the type of eer ay ; 
rights and taxpayers intended to be ben: | Radiom 
fited by the section is plain The ir nz radiu 
sion in the section of the following words | Rail 
“according to the peculiar conditions || Rail. = . 
each case * ¢ ®© and “such reason. | 
uble allowance in ll the above casex to Rail «upp 
be made under rules and regulations | Kallwas 


prescribed by the 


Commissioner with Kailway 
approval of the Secretary imlicates t i 
Congress was conscious of probal Railways 
necessity of it plication to a varie “5 


of circumstances Railway 





This office i- refore of the epinier , . 
that the taxpaye = entitled te discove Kailwas tro 
revaluation fer depletion purposes asx 
all wells discovered on its leasehold tra Kaher 
and taken over fror the ofl lesses nd . 
the lease option. whether paymer Ranger 
for was made by immediate reimburse ' ‘ 
ment of the oil lessce for his devel nt Kat 
cost, or whether this reimbursement « at 
consummated by payments under ai ga« Reading c 
contract ays 











Michigan Central Ratlroad Chieage A Vien Heliree 








Apri! 4 Months Apr 

1926 19 1926 192 * 
oot, g42 ».O81 947 1.349.998 19 559 e891 . 
1.602.330 1,480,966 6.381.007 6.938 248.) 1904 
7.916.202 7.376.103 30.720.274 28.378.688 | ‘ we, 

840,097 7Ro ’ 888.559 3.076.213 aie 
1,618,223 1.8 oo =6.119.038 >» 960.288 : 
2,501,444 2,396,961 10.112.178 9.906.970 . 
5.062.145 6.1 ‘ 9.992.174 20,.295.048 »s 
2,084, 2 9.728.099 8.083.646 

alt, 163 «1.980.809 703.908 | ‘ 
2 070.2 ! 7.307.086 6.37 13 ' . 
1.933.074 1 s 7.344 las 6.427.030 ‘ ‘ 

1,871.32 1,86 ’ LA&TIB2 1s I ‘ 
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YEARLY 
INDEX 


Objectors Discuss 


0. P. Van Sweringen 


Informal Conference Held at In- 
stance of Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Prevention of Closing Down 


Of C., A. & S. R. R. Urged 


Consideration Promised of Situa- 
tion Set Forth by Indiana Dele- 
gation in Congress. 


The Van Sweringen interests, who are 
reported to be considering a resubmission 
ef their plan for a merger of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and other roads to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a modified 
form, have held an conference 
with Commissioner Meyer, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and repre- 
sentatives of those minority interest in 
the Chesapeake & Ohio ‘which formerly 
opposed the merger. . 


informal 


This fact was made public in a letter 
addressed by Commissioner Meyer to the 
Senators and Representatives from* In- 
diana, who had written him urging that 
steps be taken to keep in operation the 
Chitago, Attica & Southern Railroad, 
which was to have been taken over by 
the Nickel Plate if the merger plan had 
been approved, but which they said 
now in danger of abandonment since the 
commission disapproved the Van Swer- 
ingen plan. 


is 


The members of Congress from Indiana 
had suggested a conference of the inter- 
ests involved in the proposed merger. To 
this Commissioner Meyer replied June 10 
that he had held such a conference in 
accordance with a previous arrangement 
and at the conclusion of it had taken occa- 
sion to discuss the subject of the 
Attica & Southern with O. P. Van 
ingen. 


Chicago, 


Swer- 


Consideration Promised. 


The full text of 
letter follows: 


Commissioner Meyer's 

“In reply to your joint letters received 
on the 8th instant, I that 
I had a previously arrangéd informal con- 
ference this morning with 
of the majority and minority interests in 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 


beg to advise 


representatives 


“At the conclusion of this conference I 
brought to the attention of those present 
the subject matter of your letter, and O. P. 
Van Sweringen stated that he would look 
into it promptly. Meanwhile we shall give 
consideration to other possibilities. 

“The railroad which is now called the 
Chicago, Attica & Southern has been be 
fore us on a number of different occasions. 
The interested parties have placed before 
us information regarding the local situ- 
ation, and we fully appreciate the im- 
portance of this to the people 
who are solely dependent upon it for rail- 
road service.” 

Conference Proposed. 


railroad 


The full text of the letter addressed 
the commission by the Indiana delegation 
follows: 


to 


“Unless some immediate and heroic steps 
are taken at once the Chicago, Attica & 
Southern Railroad will be junked and thou- 
sands of farmers and business men in 
western Indiana will be put to great in- 
convenience and suffer a great loss. This 
railroad is 140 miles in length, passes 
through 32 towns and gives service to 28 
elevators. Twenty-four of these 
have no other railroad. 


towns 


“In view of the fact that said proposed 
merger was not approved or consummated, 
the Chicago, Attica & Southern is now 
with abandonment. Believing 
that an informal discussion of this pro- 
posed merger by the for the 
Nickel Plate and the objectors with mem- 
bers of the commission might result in 
the resubmission proposal or plan 
which would be acceptable to all con- 
cerned, the undersigned Senators and 
members of the House constitu- 
ents are vitally affected the 
liberty in the interest of the public and 
the saving of this road to suggest and 
respectfully request that such an informal 
hearing with object in view be 
mediately arranged. 


attorneys 


of a 


whose 


are 


taking 


said im 


A similar letter was sent 
the Nickel Plate 
& Ohio minority stockholders, expressing 
the hope that may be taken that 
will result in saving this road from bank- 
ruptcy.” 


to counsel for 


and for the Chesapeake 


“steps 


Veterans Chauffeurs 
Warned on Tire Loss 


Supply Division Chief Asks Aid 
In Conserving Automobile 
Accessories. 

Officials of the Vetérans Bureau in 
charge of field stations been cau- 
tioned to require all chauffeurs and other | 
personnel using Government-owned motor 
vehicles to take necessary precautions to 
prevent loss of tires, tubes, rims and other 
automobile accessories from machines. The 
orders were given in a recent letter issued 
by Leopold Stocker, Chief of the Supply 

Division of the Bureau. 

Full text of Mr. Stocker’s letter follows: 

1. Reports from Field Stations indicate 
that spare tires, tubes, rims and tire car- 
riers are being lost from Government- 
owned Ford automobiles through the 
breaking of the iron straps which secure 
the tire carriers to the vehicles. 4 


have 





2. Bureau officials in charge of field sta- 
tions will require all chauffeurs and other 
personnel using Government-owned motor 
vehicles to make periodic examinations of 
Spare tire carriers for any evidence of 
weakness, which if discovered should be 
eliminated by repair, and to re-examine 
them whenever starting out on any trip 
in which the travel will be performed over 
rough and uneven roads. ’ 

8. In the event that any future report 
of losses of this nature indicates that these 
instructions were not complied with it will | 
be necessary to charge the value of the | 
property or equipment lost against the em- 
Pploye found responsible therefor. ] 


nC adiuneabaiieaer see 
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Merchants in Manchuria Organized _ | Live Stock Grazing 


Merger Plan With | To Increase Trade With Soviet Russia 


Reports to Department of Commerce Also Detail 
Other Trade Conditions in Europe. 


Current trade development in foreign 
countries reported to the Department of 
Commerce by its field representatives and 
made public June 14 included: 

Japanese merchants in Manchuria organ- 
ize for trade with Russia. 

Cuban highway surveys meet with dif- 
ficulties. 

Transshipment of grain 
reduced. 

German railways reduce freight rates on 
Swiss shipments. 


at Rotterdam 


Results of London wool auctions an- 


nounced. 

Business dull in Foochow, China, during 
first quarter. 

Dullness causes uncertainty in Peruvian 
cotton and sugar markets. 

Larger. Polish 
first quarter. 

United Kingdom exports of 
boots and shoes decline. 

To Trade With Russia. 

According to the Harbin press, a newly 
organized financial and commercial enter- 
prise known as the ‘“‘Mutual Credit So- 
ciety of Trade with Soviet Russia’ soon 
will commence operation in Harbin, Man- 
churia, states a report from Consub G. 
C. Hanson at Harbin. 


lumber exports during 


leather 
show 


This society is a stock company formed 
by approximately 60 local Japanese mer- 
chants and an unknown of the society 
in Japan proper. The aim of the society 
is reported to be the establishment of trade 
connections with Soviet and the 
conclusion of export and import business 
between Japanese and Russian commercial 
organizations. Preliminary © negotiations 
already have been carried on with Harbin 
representatives of Soviet governmental 
organizations. 


Russia 


It is reported also in the Harbin Press | 
repre- | 


that this will be the local 
sentative of the “Japan Export Syndicate” 
a prominent Japanese commercial organi- 
zation with a capital of 50,000,000 Yen (ap- 
proximately#$ 25,000,000). 

Cuban Highway Surveys. 

The surveys of the Cuban Central High- 
way are not yet completed, but it is an- 
nounced by the Department of Public 
Works that final surveys will be ready 


society 


ing Commercial Attache Connell] at Ha- 
vana. 

Continued difficulties in connection with 
the method of financing the construction 
have prevented any definite announce- 
qwients by the government as to the way 
contracts will be awarded or the time bids 
will be called for. Several proposals for 
financing heve been made to the Govern- 
ment recently, but the attitude of the ad- 
ministration continues to be against ac- 
cepting any which involve a foreign loan. 

Full duties will be paid upon all ma- 
terials and equipment imported for the 
Central H’ghway, and contractors must in- 
clude this outlay in figuring bids. Granite 
blocks, it has been decided will he em- 
ployed over a total extension of about liv 
kilometers and the preference of the gov- 
ernment, is to pave the remaining 670 kilo- 
meters with bituminous concrete on a 
cement concrete base. Prov.sion will 
made in ths specifications for manufac- 
turers to bid on any speci?l or patented 
pavements, as long as a five-year guuran- 
tee is made. The Department of Public 
Works estimates on the basis of previous 
jobs and other data, but not on actual sur- 
veys, that the cost of the highway will 
average $56,570 per kilometer. 

Transshipment Costs Reduced. 

Transshipment of grain arriving at Rot 
terdam in ocean vessels to river craft 
destined for Germany, Belgian and 
France now performed according to 
a schedule of prices, effective May 1, show- 
ing reduction ranging from 10 to 20 per 
cent, according to advices from Vice Con- 
sul Randolph F. Carroll at Rotterdam. 
These prices are quoted below in Dutch 
cents per metric ton: (100 Dutch cents 
equal 1 florin or $0.402.) @ 

Bulk cargo discharged in bulk per ele- 
vator: 62; rye, 60; maize, 
linseed, 68: barley, 72; oats, 90; buckwheat, 
64. Bagged cargo in bulk 
elevator: Wheat, maize, 
linseed, 85; barley 87; oats, 105; buckwheat, 
Bagged cargo transshipped in bags: 
Wheat, 117; rye, 130; maize, 119; linseed, 
135; barley, 140; 170; buckwheat, 
Bulk cargo transshipped in bulk by 
hand: Wheat, 92; rve, 105; maize, 94; lin- 
seed, 110; barley, 115; oats, 145; buckwheat, 
195. Bagged cargo transshipped by hand 
bulk: Wheat, 107; rye, 120; maize, 109; 

25; barley, 139; oats, 160; buck- 


pe 


is 


For wheat, 57; 
by 


72 


discharged 


67; rye,- 75; 


76 
iJ 


oats, 


in 
linseed, 125; 
wheat, 120. 

These reductions have been made in the 
hope that the port of Rotterdam will be 
able to compete successfully with Antwerp 
and Hamburg as a grain transit port. 

The contrary procedure reported at 
Antwerp where uniform increases for all 
sorts of grain are shown in the new tariff 
for transshipment by municipal elevators 
from ocean to river ships effective April 
28. The transshipment charges amount to 
32% Dutch cents per ton The charges 
for control which reeckoned sepa- 
rately in Antwerp amount to 1214 Dutch 
cents per~ton, with the result that the 
transshipment charges total 45 Dutch 
cents per ton. The tariff at Rotterdam 
is thus 7 cents per ton higher for wheat 
and higher still for other grains. 

However, the fact that at Antwerp 
75 per cent extra charged for night 
work and 100 per cent for Sunday work 
should be taken into consideration, since 
at Rotterdam the work of unloading 
carried on night and day continuously 
without increase of the basic tariff. Since 
unloading by night is exceptional at Ant- 
werp, the unbroken procedure at Rotter- 
dam makes it possible for a ship to be 
unloaded at that port much more quickly 
than at Antwerp. 

New German Rail Rates. 

The German railways have issued their 
“Through Differential Tariff” 
dated April 1, 1926, cancelling the rates 
issued October 26, 1925, and have offered 
reductions through freight mov- 
ing either to or from Switzerland, accord- 


is 


are 


is 


is 


Freight 


large on 

ing to advices from Vice Consul Armstrang 

at Zurich 
Sume 


Switzerland. 


of these reductions lower the 


; port or quoted C. I. F. 


|} German ports. 
| being run regularly to Basel at present. 








| vanced five per cent. 


| exceeded the same period of 1925. 





charges on freight from German ports to 
Basel, 
previous amount. 


or vice versa, to one-fourth their 


man roads enable them to compete for 
business for German ports on an equal 
basis with rates offered for French, Bel- 
gian or Dutch ports. Additional conces- 
sions are offered to shippers of large quan- 
tities of goods, thus offering advantages to 
freight forwarding agencies who are able 
to combine shipments. 

Since the war the greater part of the 
freight traffic to and from Switzerland has 
passed through Belgian and French ports, 
particularly through Antwerp. The French 
and Belgian railways have had, and still 
have, the qgdvantage of quoting rates in 
depreciated currencies. There is, however, 
evidence already of the organized opposi- 
tion which French and Belgian railways 
must meet to retain Switzerland’s through 
freight traffic. 

The reductions offered by the German 
railways and the improved transit time 
have been obtained largely through the 
efforts of the Swiss freight forwarding 
agencies. The interest the Swiss 
centered particularly on the portion of the 
journey from European port inland, 
goods are sold as a rule F. O. B. European 


of is 


journey across Europe is entirely at the 
risk and cost of the Swiss purchaser. 
advantages claimed for shipping via 


German railways are as follows: 

(1) 
service for boats leaving 
Three regular 


Better, faster and more regular train 
and arriving at 


trains are 


(2) Quicker delivery by shipping through 
Germany. From Bremen New York 
takes eight to nine days, while from Ant- 
werp to New York, 10 to 11 Fast 
passenger vessels sailing from and to 
Bremen carry freight, giving the quickest 
service possible. 

London Wool Auctions. 


to 


days. 


closed 
with 


auctions 
Compared 


wool 
10. 


The London 
Thursday, June 


on 
the 


| opening rates of this sale best descriptions | 
by Jmy 10, according to a cable from Act- | : ‘ 
cs F *% | merinos were 


very firm, according to a 
cable from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Cc. Grant Isaacs at London. 

Good to average merinos irregu- 
lar with no material change. Inferior 
merinos declined five per cent and best 
to good scoured merinos were unchanged. 
Scoured merino pieces suitable for the 
Continent agWanced five per cent, greasy 
fine crossbreds showed no change, greasy 
medium ecrossbreds declined seven and half 
to ten per cent,, scoured 
Crossbred lamb de- 
clined five per cent and slipes advanced 
from par to five per cent. 

Depression in Foochow. 


The first three months of 
showed continued economic 
throughout the entire Foochow district, ac- 
cording to consular advices from Foochow. 
Nearly every Industry was affected. Both 
exports and imports declined and ‘financial 
difficulties increased owing to the flood 
of subsidiary coins minted by the local 
military authorities. 


were 


crossbreds ad- 


this year 
depression 


Exports of sawed pine lumber, fir poles 
and tea showed marked declines in com 
parison with the preceding quarter, while 
shipments of camphor were so small as 
not to justify their inclusion among the 
principal items. Paper exports recovered 
slightly while products equaled or 
Contin- 
umbrellas 


food 


ued large shipments of 


were recorded. 


paper 


Declines were noted in nearly every im- 
portant commodity, particularly in basic 
raw and semimanufactured products used 
in industry, such as cotton yarns, iron 
and steel, lead, tin, coal and leather. The 
piece goods trade showed a certain amount 
of recovery owing to the cessation of the 
boycott, but the ‘total for the quarter was 
much below normal. The only important 
gain was in imports of foodstuffs from 
other Chinese ports. 


Uncertainty in Peru. 


The slow market for Peru’s two prin- 
cipal crops, cotton and sugar, is causing 
considerable anxiety in that country in 
spite of the relief which followed the pass- 
ing of the critical weather period and the 
optimism which resulted from the 
lent progress of the cotton crop, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul Makinson 


at Lima. 


excel- 


Quotations on Peruvian cotton which 
finds its principal market in Liverpool, 
have declined steadily; at the beginning of 
May they were the lowest they have been 
since 1921, and 20 per cent 
ruling a year ago. This situation, added 
to the long continued depression in the 
sugar market, where sales prices are in 
some cases actually below the cost of pro- 
has exercised a disturbing effect 
condition. 


under those 


duction, 
upon Peru's economic 


Polish Lumber Exports. 


Exports of lumber from Poland during 
the first quarter of 1926 amounted to 967,- 
851 metric tons as compared with 627,477 
metric tons in the corresponding three 
months of the preceding year, according 
to a statement in the Danzing ‘‘Holzex- 
porteur’” (Wood Exporter), states a_ re- 
port to the Department of Commerce from 
Consul W. A. Leonard at Warsaw. 

British Shoe Exports.. 


The United Kingdom exported 3,873,012 
pairs of leather boots and shoes valued at 
£1,457,810, during the first four months of 
1926, a decline of 2 per cent compared 
with the quantity exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925, according to the 
Shoe and Leather Manufacturers Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 


Of the total number of pairs exported, 
men's shoes constituted 32 per cent; 
women’s shoes, 42 per cent; and children’s 
shoes 26 per cent. The Irish Free State 
received 1,235,220 pairs, or approximately 
one-third of the shoe exports. Other im- 
portant quantity markets in the order 
named were British South ,frica, New 
Zealand, Australia, British East Indies, 
Netherlands and Canada 


Thus the rates on Ger: \ 


| falling off in numbers of cattle grazed 
for | 
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In National Forests 
Is Reported Gaining 


Federal Bureau Statement Says 
Low Point Was Reached 
During Past Year. 


Shortage of Herds Is Held 
Responsible for Decrease 


Falling Off Confined to Cattle and 
Horses, While Sheep Show 
Advance. 


The number of livestock grazed on N@- 
tional Forests during 1926 will show a 
substantial increase over 1925, it is estl- 
mated in a stateemnt issued by the United 
States Forest Service June 14. 

The downward trend in the number of 
livestock using the forests continued dur- 
ing 1925, but present indications are that 
the low point was reached. There were 
fewer individyal permittees grazing cattle 
in 1925 than i924 but a slight increase in 
the number who grazed sheep. Reduo 
tions are attributed by foresty officials to 
a shortage of stock owned by permittees. 

The full fext of the Bureau's statement 
follows: 

The downward trend in the number of 
livestock using the National Forests con- 
tinued during 1925, the reductions for the 
calendar year being 125,425 cattle and 
horses and 152,272 sheep and goats. The 
is 
about equal in each district. 

There were slight increases in the num- 
ber of sheep grazed in two districts; in 
District One comprising Montana and 
northern Idaho, and District Two compris- 
ing Colorado and part of the National 
Forests in Wyoming. 

Stanislaus Forest Closed. 
Stanislaus National 
Forest was closed to all grazing on ac- 
count of foot-and-mouth disease. This 
accounts for reductions amounting to ap 
proximately 12,800 18,00 sheep 
which would otherwise 
that forest. 

We had 1,496 less individual permittees 
grazing cattle in 1925 than in 1924, a loss 
of about 6 pe rcent in individual users of 
forest ranges. There was, however, an in 
crease of 134 permittees, or about 2.5 
cent who grazed sheep. There was a slight 
increase in the numbers of sheep grazed 
in the States of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, 
Washington, and Wyoming: while losses 
are shown in California, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah. 

Utah lost the greatest number of 
dividual cattle permittees, amounting to 
507, grazing a total 8,319 head. On 
the other hand this State gained 67 sheep 
permittees grazing 17,622 head of sheep. 

Cloorado and New Mexico each lost 42 
sheep permittees. 

Non-Use Permits Issued. 


These reductions are 
Shortage of stock 


In California the 


and 
have 


cattle 


grazed on 


per 


in- 


of 


clearly due to a 
owned by permittees, 
many 0.1 whom take advantage of the 
regulations of the service providing for 
such emergencies and secured non-use per- 
mits for the ranges during the season of 
1926, intending to purchase more stock 
and reoccupy their allotments’ during the 
present grazing year. Through this 
course their grazing preferences do na 
lapse and the range reecived a welcome 
rest through the non-use. 

From present indicates it believed 
that 1925 represents the lowest point 
this downward movement, and that the 
number of permittees and numbers of 
stock grazed during 1926 will show a sub 
stantial increase. 


is 
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Greenland Explorer 


To Collect Tide Data 


Coast and Geodetic Survey Will 
Furnish Instruments for 
Expedition. 

Tide and current instruments of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey will be used by 
Captain Robert Bartlett on his expedition 
into Greenland under the auspices of the 
American National Museum, it. was an- 
nounced on June 14 by the Department of 
Commerce. These instruments were loaned 
to the expedition, it was announced, at 
the request of the museum, with a view 
that authentic data might be gathered 
relative to the tides and currents of the 

waters to be explored. 

Captain Bartlett's party will collect data 
relative to the tides and currents in the 
coastal waters, temperature and density 
of the ocean at the surface and 
bottoms. Samples of the water and _ bot- 
tom also will be taken. The expedition 
also will carry large seining nets for the 
purpose of collecting exhibits of plank- 
tons and other organisms living in those 
sections. 


water 


In connection with the expedition it was 
recalled that Captain Bartlett accom- 
panied Admiral Peary on his trip into the 
Arctic wastes, and headed the party which 
was left behind return to land 
eaches of food predetermined 
along the way 


The American 


to 


at 


leaving 
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Museum expedition now 
making finat preparations at Brighton 
Beach, Long Island, where the schooner 
“Effie Morrissey,” is being equipped with 
an auxiliary gasoline motor. Plans have 
been made to sail north along the’ western 
coast of Greenland, around the northern 
tip, and the eastern side, to the 
party’s southern base. 


is 


down 


Guatemala Government Given 
Right to Intervene in Strikes 


Guatemala has adopted a new labor law 


which gives the government the right to | 


intervene in the case of strikes in public 
utility companies, according to information 
received by the Department of State by the 
American Minister in Guatemala. 

Strikes and suspension of work must be 
announced fifteen days in advance in the 
case of public utilities and eight days in 
advance in other cases. Strikes are to 
he arbitrated by a committee of conciliation 
appointed by the Department of Labor. 
The law went into effect on May 13 


a 
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ited States Leads 
Latest Government Documents Unite Sta | 
In Russian Imports 4 


; and: Publications For Fiscal Year 


CUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C- 
Digests are printed so they may be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library In- 
dex and File Card, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centimeters, approximately & 
by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America, and filed for reference. 


Total Soviet Purchases in America 
Amount in Value to 
$87,088,022. 


Soviet Russia during the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1925, imported more 
the United States than from 
ofticial 


Notice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 
Numbers enctosed in [ ] indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed in-( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 
printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 
usable for this reprint. Cards require about four weeks to prepare ang print; 
those ordering cards from this list’ will occasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has its usual significance. 


goods from 
any other country, according to 
statistics of the Chief Customs 
tration of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics Which form the basis of a re 


view just made by the Department of 


Adminis: 
COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WIRE-BASKET BUNKERS IN REFRIGERATOR 


CARS. By R. G. Hill, Associate Horticulturist, W. S. Graham, Junior Physiologist, 
R. C. Wright, Associate Physiologist and George F. Taylor, ASsSOciate Biophysicist, 
Office of Horticulture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture. Price, 
5 cents per copy. Agr. 26-696. 

The United States standard specifications for refrigerator CarS recommend wire- 
basket bunkers. To increase the efficiency of these bunkers, 4 Givided wire-basket 
type has been devised which embraces the features of the United States standard 
wire-basket bunker but has less ice capacity and increases the meltage surface as the 
ice melts. 

To test the efficiency of this new type of bunker two tests were made in Which 
two cars were used, one being equipped with the United States standard wire-basket 
and the other with the divided wire-basket bunker. ' 

The car having the divided wire basket maintained temperatures equal to those 
muintained by a car of exactly the same construction except that it was equipped with 
a United States standard wire-basket bunker of larger ice capacity. 

This car proved to be economical in ice consumption, requiring 4,060 pounds less 
ice in the first test and 3,634 pounds less in the second test. 

This saving in ice was not made at the expense of the cooling efficiency of the car. 


Commerce. 

The United States supplied 
gold rubles (one gold ruble 
equals $0.5146) worth of Soviet Russia's 
imports, or 26.8 per cent while taking 
from Russia only 28,100,000 rubles, or 5 
per cent. Great Britain was second in 
Russia's inaport trade, supplying 110,800, 
000 rubles worth of commodities, or 15.6 
per cent, and Germany was third, sup- 
plying 102,700,000 rubles worth, or 145 
per cent. 

Great Britain was Russia’s best 
tomer during the period, taking 185,700. 
000 rubles worth, or 15.4 per cent, and 
Latvia was third, taking 62,700,000 rubles 
worth, or 11.1 per cent. 

Imports across all frontiers into the 
Soviet Union amounted to 709,400,000 
rubles, exports to 567,600,000 
an unfavorable balance of 141,800,000 
rubles, by far the largest of any year 
since the advent of the Communist regime. 
It compares with a favorable balance of 
90,200,000 rubles during the preceding fis 
cal year. ¥ 

As stated the United States 

last fiscal year occupied the 
tion as a sOurce of imports into 
S. R. According to the statistics of the 
Soviet trading organizations in) America, 
the total Russian purchasers in America 
amounted in value to $87,088,022. The 
chief items in this list were cotton, to 
| the amount of $44,401,000; agricultural 
machinery and other machinery and spare 
parts, amounting to about $16,000,000; 
flour, amounting to about $12,000,000; oil 
well supplies, chemicals and dyes, and 
nonferroys metals and resin, Of smaller 
values. The American cotton comprised 
about two-thirds of the entire cotton im- 
ports, the value of which represented one- 
fifth of all Soviet Union imports. 

Sales of Russian products in the United 
States by these Soviet agencies consisted 
chiefly of furs, valued at about $14, 
000,000, and of sausage casings, flax and 
tows, caviar, bristles and licorice 
In addition to’ these items, Which were 
prominent in MRussia-American trade be- 
fore the war, there were small sales of 
crab meat, lentils and fish, and the prod- 
ucts of cottage, or “kustar,’’ industries 
in Russla. 


190,400,000 
currently 


cuse 


FLORIDA: STATISTICS BY COUNTIES, FINAL FIGURES, U. S. CENSUS OF 
AGRICULTURE, 1925. Issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents per copy. [26-26520.] 

The number of farms listed for 1925 is 59,217, operated by 45,586 full and part 

owners. The approximate land area of the State is 35,111,040 acres, of which 5,864,519 

acres are in farm land. The value of all farm property is $513,884,122; the value of 

the land and buildings alone $478,941,968, These farms are stocked with horses, 28,- 

848; mules, 42,656; cattle, 656,217, of Which 43,6388 are dairy cows; Sheep, 59,729; swine, 

497,780 and chickens, 2,130,297. The principal crops harvested were corn, 6,902,661 

bushels; peanuts, 1,039,013 bushels; tobacco, 4,495,405 pounds; white potatoes, 2,429,104 

bushels; sweet potatoes and yams, 1,657,956 bushels. The actual fruit produced by the 

various orchards is not listed. Of the total number of farms listed, only 804 carry 
mortgages amounting to 38.1 per cent of their mortgage value. 
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A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OF BORBORID FLIES FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
By Mario Bezzi, of Turin, Italy. Being Number 2621: Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum, Volume 68, Article 20, pages 1-6. Gratis distribution. 

Descriptions of a member of the Borboridae verae, being Somewhat akin to 
Borborus equinus, the Pycnopota (a new genus) and more especially the Pycnopota 
Manni, a new species. ® 

f Se SD, ED SED cae a aes, eo 
[Public—No. 197—69th 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BILL NUMBER 9505. Approved May 7, 1926. 
An act granting the consent of Congress to the highway department of the State 
of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River on the Waverly; 
Camden Road between Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tennessee. Price, 5 cemts. 


the 


Congress. ] 


[Public—No. 198—69th Congress.] 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BILL NUMBER 9506. Approved May 7, 1926. 
An act granting the consent of Congress to the highway department of the State 
of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River on the Linden- 
Lexington Road in Perry and Decatur Counties, Tennessee. Price, 5 cents. 

[Public—Neo. 194—69th Congress.] 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BILL NUMBER 960. Approved May 7, 1926. 
An act granting the consent of Cangress to the highway department of the State 
of Minnesota to reconstruct a bridge across the Mississippi River between the city 
of Anoka, in Anoka County, and Champlin, in Hennepin County, Minnesota, Price, 
5 cents. 


rvot, 


It Took 


Eight Minutes 


N EIGHT minutes the business man 

had read the summary of all that 
happened in the Government of the 
United States the day before. In eight 
minutes he had obtained an accurate 
picture of the news and had checked 
the items on which he wanted the full 
details. Then he took up each item, 
going straight to the article. 


We asked one of our New York sub- 
scribers to time himself as he read the 
Index-Summary which appears on pages 
one and three of each issue. The above 
was the result. It took him exactly eight 
minutes. 


The United States Daily provides 
you with the Index-Summary to save 
your time. Then it gives in the same 
issue the complete facts so that you 
need not hunt elsewhere for them. 
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